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[The jealousy entertained by the British 
Government of the re-action in India of 
its hostility against France in Europe, 
has been the means of bringing the world 
acquainted with the vast countries which 
lie between the Ganges and the Rassian 
territories on the Caspian. In a former 
Supplement we noticed the interesting 
account of Mr. Morier’s Embassy to 
the Court of Tcheran, and we now have 
before us an eqnally interesting account 
of Mr. ELpurnstone’s Embassy to the 
Court of PesHawer. We do not say 
Persia, for the inroads of our érusty 
Allies, the Russians, have shorn that 
kingdom of some-of its finest provinces ; 
nor CAuUBUL, for internal divisions have 
torn in pieces the late mighty Empire of 
Zemaun Shah, who, ifnot dead, is blind 
and a prisoner. These countries are 
therefore interesting, not merely from 
their singular character, but as the step- 
Ping-stones they appear to form, by 
which the deliverers of Europe may in like 
menner be enabled to deliver Asia. 
Such is our view of the policy of the 
British ministry in wasting all the re- 
sources of this empire to destroy the onl 
power on earth which could set hiende 
to the northern hordes, from whom it 
appears to us both Europe and Asia are 
mas much danger in this as in any 
former age of the world. Their policy 
m giving the ports of Norway to Swe- 
den, was akin to their aggrandisement 

ao Russia; but malice, in seekipg is gra 
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tification, sets consequences at defiance. 
This Embassy was more splendid than 
the state of the Afghaun Empire seemed 
to demand, for it was forced to leave 
the capital and break off the negocia- 
tions in consequence of the snecesses of 
various pretenders to the Afghaun throne, 
which was left in a tottering condition, 

. The work, describing the journey and 
transactions of this Embassy, merits how- 
ever a place in every library, and is 
high!y valuable for the fullness and ap- 
parent accuracy of its detail:.] 





MOTIVES OF THE EMBASSY, 
N the year 1808, when, from the eme 
bassy of General Gardanve to Persia, 
and other circumstances, it appeared as 
if the French intended to carry the war 
into. Asia, it was thought expedient by 
the British Government in India to send 
a mission to the King of Caubul, and I. 
was ordered on that duty, As the court 
of Caubul was known to be haughty, and 
supposed to entertain a mean opinion of 
the Furopean nations, it was determined 
that the mission should be in a style of 
great magnificence; and suitable pre 
parations were made at Deily for its 
equipment. | 
_ We set off from Canound on the ist 
of October, 1808, and in the course of 
the march we quitted the dependencies 
of our own Government, and entered. 
the district of Shekhawuttee (so called 
from a predatory tribe of Raujpoots who 
inhabit it), the country Lecoming more 

and more desart as we advanced. 

THE SUEKHAWUTTERE COUNTRY. 
The Shekhawuttee country seems to 
lose its title to be included in the de- 
sart, when compared with the two bun- 
dred and eighty miles between its western 
frontier and Bahawulpoor, and, even of 
this, only the last hundred miles is ab- 
solutely destitute of inhabitants, water, 
or vegetation. Our journey from the 
Shekhawut frontier to Pooggul, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and eighty miles, 
was over hills and valleys of lowse and: 
heavy sani}. The hills were exactly lke 
those which are sometimes formed by the 
wind on the sea shore, but far exceeding 
them in their height, which was from 
twenty to one areas feet. They are 
4 
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said to shift their positions, and to alter 
their shapes, according as they are af- 
fected by the wind ; and, in summer, the 
passage of many parts of the desart is 
said to be rendered dangerous by the 
clouds of moving sand; but, when I saw 
the hills (in winter), they seemed to have 
a great degree of permanence, for they 
bore a sort of grass, besides Phoke, and 
the thorny bushes of the Baubool, and 
the Bair, or Jujube, which altogether 
gave them an appearance that sometimes 
amounted to verdure. Among the most 
dismal hills of sand, one occasionally 
meets with a village, if such a name can 
be given to a few round huts of straw, 
with low walls and conical roofs, like 
little stocks of corn, These are surround- 
ed by hedges of thorny branches stuck in 
the sand, which, as well as the houses, 
are so dry, that if they happened to 
catch fire, the village would be reduced 
to ashes in five minutes. These miserable 
abodes are surrounded by a few fields, 
which depend for water on the rains and 
dews, and which bear thin crops of the 
enn kind of pulse, and of Bajra, or 

olcus Spicatus; and this last, though it 
flourishes in the most sterile countries, 
grows here with difficulty, each stalk se- 
veral feet from its neighbour. The wells 
are often three hundred feet deep, and 
one was three hundred and forty-five 
feet. With this enurmous depth, some 
were only three feet in diameter; the 
water is always brackish, unwholesome, 
and so scanty, that two bullocks workin 
for a night, easily emptied a well. The 
water was poured into reservoirs lined 
with clay, which our party drank dry in 
an instant after its arrival. These wells 
are al] lined with masonry. The natives 
have a way of covering them with boards, 
heaped with sand, that effectually con- 
weals them from an enemy. In the midst 
of so arid a country, the water-melon, 
the most juicy of fruits, is found in pro- 
fusion. It is really a subject of wonder 
to see melons three or four feet in cir- 
¢cumference, growing from a stalk as 
slender as that of the common melon, in 
the dry sand of the desart. They are 
sown, and perhaps require some culti- 
vation, but they are scattered about to 
all appearance as if they grew wild. 

The common inhabitants are Jauts, 
The upper classes are Rathore Ravjpoots, 
The former are little, black, and ill- 
looking, and bear strong appearances of 
poverty and wretchedness, The latter 
are stout and handsome, with hooked 
hoses, and Jewish features, They are 


haughty in their manners, very indolent, 
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and almost continu i. 
opium, ally drunk with 

™ stock consists of 
camels, which last are kept} 
herds, and are used to s vm 
ride on, and even to pl 
wild animals, the deater hs st 
be mentioned fur its numbers Ae 
not for its size; the innumerable 
made by these.animals, where the 
is solid enough to admit of it, are indeed 
a serious inconvenience to a horseman, 
whom they distress even’more than the 
heavy sand. It is more like a squirrel 
than a rat, has a tuft at the end of ity 
tail, and is often seen sitting upri 
with its fore-feet crossed like a 
roo. It is not unlike the jerboa, but is 
much less, and uses all its feet, It is 
not peculiar to the desart, being found 
in most sandy places on the west of 
the Jumna. Antelopes are found in 
some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild 
ass, so well depicted in the book of Job, 
This animal is sometimes found alone, 
but oftener in herds. It resembles a 
mule rather than an ass, but is of the 
colour of the latter. It is remarkable 
for its shyness, and still more for its 
speed: at a kind of shuffling trot pecu. 
liar to itself, it will leave the fleetest 
horses behind. The foxes may also be 
mentioned ; they ‘are less than our for, 
but somewhat larger than the common 
one of India; their backs are of the 
same brownish colour with the latter, 
but in one part of the desart, their legs 
and belly up to a certain height, ae 
black, and in another, white. The line 
between those colours and the browns 
so distinctly marked, that the one kind 
seems as if it had been wading up to the 
belly in ink, and the other in white 
wash. 

FATIGUING MARCH. 

We marched in the night, as we had 
done since we entered. the Shekhawut- 
tee; we generally began to load by (w0 
or three in the afternoon, but it was 
before we were able to proceed; 
head of our line never reached the em 
camping ground till twelve or one, 
many occasions we were much later; 
and once or twice it was broad 
fore we arrived at our stage. The ee 
were seldom very long. The longest 6h 
twenty-six miles, and the shortest 
teen; but the fatigue which out pene 
suffered bore no proportion (0 clones 
tance. Our line, when mm the 
order, was two miles long. ~ 
by which we travelled wound porte 
avoid the sand billse It was tom" 
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to allow of two camels going abreast; 
and, if an animal stepped to one side, it 
sunk in the sand as in snow; so that the 
least obstruction towards the head of the 
line stopt the whole, nor could the head 
move on if the fear was detained, lest 
that division, being separated from the 
vides, might lose its way among the sand 
Fills. To prevent this, a signal was past 
along the line by beat of drum, when 
any circumstance occasioned a stoppage 
in the rear, and a trumpet, sounded from 
time to time at the head of the line, kept 
all informed of the direction in which 
the column was proceeding. The heavy 
sand made marching so fatiguing, that 
we were obliged to allow camels for half 
the infantry Sepoys, that they might 
ride by turns, two on acamel; we had 
besides cajawas (or large panniers on 
camels), for the sick. The annoyance 
of the march was greatly increased b 
the incredible number of a sort of a 
burs, which stuck to every thing that 
touched them, and occasioned great un- 
easiness. They are however useful, in- 
asmuch as they form a favourite food for 
horses, and the seed is eaten even by 
men. The want of water, and the qua- 
lity of that which we met with, was also 
a great hardship to our men and follow. 
ers; and, though the abundance of water 
melons atforded occasional relief to their 
thirst, iis effect on their health was by 
no means salutary. Such were the com- 
bined effects of fatigue, bad water, and 
the excessive use of water melons, that 
& great proportion of the natives who 
accompanied us became afflicted with a 
low fever, accompanied by a dysentery; 
and to sucha degree did this extend, that 
thirty Sepoys, without reckoning follow- 
ers, were taken ill in the course of one 
day at Nuttoosir, and forty persons of 
all descriptions expired during the first 
week of our halt at Bikaneer. The great 
difference between the temperature of 
the days aod nights no doubt contri- 
buted to this mortality, Even the English 
geutlemen used to suffer from cold during 
the night marches, and were happy to 
kindle a large fire as soon as we reached 
our ground; yet the sun became pow- 
erful so early in the morning, that we 
always woke with a feverish heat, which 
lasted till sunset. The Europeans, how- 
ever, did not suffer any serious illness, 
Some instances of violent inflammation 
in the eyelids were the only disorders of 
which we had to complain. 
BIKANEER. 

On the 5th of November, in the midst 

of a wact of more than ordivary desoe 
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lation, we discovered the walls and 
towers of Bikaneer, which presented the 
appearance of a great and magnificent 
city in the midst of a wilderness. Even 
after we reached our ground there were 
disputes in camp, whether it or Delly 
was most extensive; but a little farther 
acquaintance removed this impression, 
The town was surrounded by a fine 
wall, strengthened with many round 
towers, and crowned with the usual In. 
dian battlements. It contained some 
high houses, and some temples, one of 
which had a lofty spire, and at one core 
ner was a very high and showy fort. Ie 
was distinguished by the whiteness of all 
the buildings, arising from the material 
already described at Chooroo, and by 
the absence of trees, which give mose 
Indian towns the appearance of woods, 
rather than of inhabited places, The 
beauty of Bikaneer, however, was all 
external, Qn entering thé gates, most 
of it was found to be composed of huts, 
with mud-walls painted red, 

Great part of our time was taken up 
with the Raja’s visit, aud our attendance 
at his palace. The Raja came to my 
camp through a street, formed by his 
own troops and joined by one of our’s, 
which extended from the skirts of the 
camp to the tent where he was received, 
He was carried on men’sshoulders in a 
vehicle, like the body of an old-fashioned 
coach. He was preceded by a great 
many chobdars, bearing slender silver 
maces, with large knobs at the top, 
which they waved over their heads in the 
air, and followed by a numerous retinue, 
He sat down on a musnud (a kind of 
throne composed of cushions), under @ 
canopy, or rather an awning of red vele 
vet, embroidered and laced with gold 
and supported by four silver pillars, all 
of which he had sent out for the pure 
pose. We conversed on various subjects 
for an hour. Among other topics, the 
Raja enquired about the age of the King, 
the climate of England, and the politics 
of the nation. He showed a knowledge 
of our relation to France; and one of the 
company asked, whether my mission was 
not owing to our wars with that nation, 
Presents were at last put before him and 
his courtiers, according to the Indian 
custom, after which he withdrew, 

I returned his visiton the next day 
but one, having been invited by his se- 
cond son, who, though an infant, wag 
sent for that purpose with agreat retinue, 
The fort looked well, as we approached, 
It was a confused assemblage of towers 


ts, ove by houses 
aud battlements, overtopped 
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crowded together, It is about a quarter 
of a mile square, surrounded with a wall 
thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch. 
The palace was a curious old building, 
in which, after ascending several flights 
of steps, we came to a court surrounded 
by buildings, and then had one hundred 
yards to go, before we reached a small 
stone hall, supported by pillars, where 
the Raja took his seat under his canopy. 
The court was different from any thing 
I had seen, those present being fairer 
than other Hindostanees, and marked by 
their Jewish features and showy turbans. 
The Raja and his relations had turbans 
of many colours, richly adorned with 
jewels, and the Raja sat resting his arms 
on a shield of steel, the bosses and mm 
of which were .set with diamonds and 
rubies, After some time, the Rajah 
proposed that we should withdraw from 
the heat and crowd, and conducted us 
into a very neat, cool, and private apart- 
ment, in a separate court; the walls 
were of plaster, as fine as stucco, and 
were ornamented in good taste; the 
doors were closed with curtains of China 
satin. When we were seated on the 
ground, in the Indian way, the Raja 
bevan a speech, in which he said he was 


a subject of the throne of Delly, that 
Delly was now in our hands, and he 
seized the opportunity of my coming, to 


acknowledye our sovereignty. He then 
called for the keys of his fort, and in- 
sisted on my taking them, which I re. 
fused, disclaiming the extended rights 
ascribed tous. After a Jong contest, 
the Raja consented to keep the keys; 
and, when some mere conversation had 
passed, a mob of dancing women en- 
tered, aud danced and sung till we withe 
drew. 
BANAWUL KHAUN. 

Before dark, we met a party of one 
hundred and fifty soldiers on camels, be- 
longing to Bahawul Khaun, the chief of 
one of the king of Caubul’s eastern pro- 
vinces, ‘There were two men on each 
camel, and each had a long and glitter. 
ing matchlock. They advanced and sa- 
luted in three or four very good lines. 
Their camels seemed as manageable as 
horses, and their appearance was alto. 
gether novel and striking. He brought 
us one hundred camels, carrying four 
hundred skins of water from Moujghur, 
He had also four brazen jars of water 
from the Hyphasis, which was intended 
for our own drinking, and was sealed up 
with the Khaun’s signet. We soon after 
encamped in the midst of the desart, 
poout twenty-six miles from Pooggui, 
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We enjoyed the water of thie H phasis 
extremely, and were al! delighted with 
we new people we were Petting among, 
and the new scenes we were ay. 
proaching,. 

On the 22d we made a 
thirty miles to Moujgur ; the mre 
afternoon was intense, while he hal 
as usual, in the naked plain, to 9 
people some water, and to ca tn 
refreshment ourselves. In the course 
of the day several hundred skins of water 
came to us from Moujgur, where Ba. 
hawul Khaun had sent his principal off. 
cers to receive us, 

On the 26th we marched at day-light 
and passed over low and bare hills of 
loose sand, and bottoms of hard clay, 
till, after travelling twelve miles, we per. 
ceived something stretched across in 
front of us, which soon after appeared 
to be trees. We past for a mile anda 
half under the walls of Batawulpore, 
which, as well as the roads, were crowded 
with spectators, who, in their turn, af 
forded no uninteresting spectacle to us, 
A striking difference was observable be. 
tween them and the people on the east 
of the desart. Those we now saw, 
were strong, dark, harsh featured; had 
their hair and beards long; wore caps 
oftener than turbans; and spoke a lao 
guage, entirely unintellivible to our Hin. 
doostauny attendants. The better sort 
wore the dress, and affected the manner 
of Persia. After crossing a small canal, 
and passing through some fields, we lett 
the woods, and at length reached the 
banks of the Hyphasis, , I was much 
disappointed in the breadth of the river, 
as well as with the appedrance of its 
shores; but it was impossible to look 
without interest on a stream which had 
borne the fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day but one, Bahawul 
Khaun arrived, having come forty mutes 
on purpose to shew attention the 
mission. Indeed, his whole conduct 
from the time we approached his fron 
tier, shewed a spirit of kindness @ 
hospitality which couid not be surpass® 
nor did it cease when we left this couu- 
try; fur, even after we had pa 
Indus, he continued to send us in 
gence, and to take every opportumy 
showing as attention, ‘In our first 
tercourse with him, we began to @" 
mine the presents to be made, expe Pr 
to have a long struggle against his © 
pacity, as is usual, on such 
most parts of India; bet 
we had to encounter a «i 


ogser kind. Bahawul Khaun# 
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nothing without a negotiation; while he 
was anxious to shew his own liberality to 
an extent which we were unwilling to 
dmit. 

. On the day of his arrival, he sent 
eighty sheep, one hundred maunds of 
flour, and other articles of the same 
kind. Next day, he sent one hundred 
ots of sweetmeats, a vast number of 
baskets of oranges, ten bags of almonds 
and raisins, and five bags, each con- 
taining 1000 rupees (equal to 120l.) to 
be given to the servants, I was a little 
embarrassed by ‘this last piece of hos- 
pitality; but was obliged to submit, on 
condition that the Khaun’s servants 
should accept a similar donation from me, 

On the 29th, Mr. Strachey and Capt. 
Raper paid a visit to the Khaun, and 
returned charmed with the polite and 
cordial reception he gave them. Among 
other conversation, he praised the King 
of Canbul highly; but said he had never 
seen him, “He feared the snows of 
Caubal, and was besides a dweller of 
the desart, and unworthy to appear be- 
fore so great a monarch.” On the 1st 
of December, he came to my tent. fle 
was a plain, open, pleasant man, about 
forty-five or fifty years of age: he had 
on a white tunic, with small gold but- 
tons, over which was a wide mantle of 
very rich and beautiful gold brocade : on 
his head was a cap of brockade, and over 
it a lougee (or silken turban,) twisted 
loosely, About six of his attendants sat, 
the rest stood round, and were well 
dressed, and respectable. Our conver 
sution turned on India and England, and 
lasted till the Khaun remarked it was 
getting lare’. 

On the 2d I returned his visit. The 
Streets were crowded to an incredible 
degree, and the terraced tops of the 
houses were covered with spectators. 
They left the part of the street through 
which we were to pass quite clear; and, 
except now and then an exclamation of 
Surprise when we caine in sight, they 
kept a profound silencee The Khbaun 
received us in a handsome room with 
attic windows, round which a neat and 
orderly company were seated on a Per- 
sian carpet. Ele conversed freely on all 
subjects: said he had never seen the 
King, and please God he never would; 
he could live in his desart and buat his 
deer, and had no desire to follow courts. 
fle shewed me a curious clock, made by 
one of his own people. ‘The works 


seemed very good. The bell was below 
the works, and the whole was in a case 
O! guid, with very thick crystal sides, 
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He also shewed an excellent gun-lock 
made at Bahawu!poor, oe ‘eeee die 
two fine hawks, some grey-hounds, two 
horses (one with gold, and the other 
with enamelled trappings,) a very beau. 
tiful match-lock, richly enamelled, with 
a powder flask in the English model, and 
some trays of cloths of the place. 

On the 4th, we marched. Bahawal 
Khaun sent out a tent into the neigh. 
bourhood of ours, where we had a parte 
ing-meeting while our last baggave was 
crossing the river, He introduced the 
mechanic who made the clock, and pres 
sented me to several pérsons, who he 
said were Ulema (or Mahomedan school 
divines.) Afterwards, he retired to a 
carpet at some distance from the tents 
with Mr. Strachey and me; and there 
spoke fully on all subjects, giving me all 
the advice and information in his power, 
He ended, by saying, that, as he was 
the first subject of Khorassaun, with 
whom we had met, he hoped'we would 
preserve the remembrance of him after 
we had extended our acquaintance. 
We took leave of him with great regret, 
He had been liberal and kind to us 
during our stay, without over civility or 
ceremony; and, he had an appearance 
of sincerity in an thing he said, which 
made his shew of friendship the more 
agreeable. 

MOULTAUN. 

The city of Moultaun stands about 
four miles from the left bank of the 
Chenaub, or Acesines. It is above four 
miles and a half in circumference. It is 
surrounded with a fine wall, between 
forty and filty feet high, with towers at 
regular distances. It has also a citadel 
on a rising ground, and several fine 
tombs, particularly two, with very high 
cupolas, ornamented with the painted 
and glazed tile already noticed, which, 
altogether, give it a magnificent appear. 
ance. These tombs are seen from a 
great distance all round the town, 
Moultaun is famous for its silks, and for 
a sort of carpet, much inferior to those 
of Persia, The country tmmediately 
round the city was very pleasing, fertile, 
well cultieated, and well watered from 
wells. ‘I'he people were like those at 
Bahawulpoor, except that there were 
more men who looked like Persians 
mixed with them; these, however, were 
individua's, and chiefly horsemen, 

The mission remamed for nineteea 
days im the neighbourhood of Moultaun, 
and, as most of the party were out al- 
most every day, from seven or eight to 
three or four, shooting, hunting, or 
hawking, 
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hawking, we had good opportunities of 
observing the country. The land was 
flat, and the soil excellent, but a large 
proportion of the villages were in ruins, 
and there were other signs of a well- 
cultivated country going to decay; about 
one-half was still cultivated, and most 
abundantly watered by Persian wheels: 
the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots, and indigo. The trees 
were chiefly neem and date, with here 
and there a peepul tree. The unculti- 
vated country near the river was covered 
with thick copse-wood of tamarisk, 
mixed with a tree like a willow, about 
twenty feet high: at a distance from 
the river, it was bare, except for scat- 
tered tufts of long grass, and here and 
there a date tree. The country abounded 
in game of all kinds. The weather was 
delightful during our stay; the thermo- 
meter, when at the lowest, was at 28° 
wt sun-rise: there were slight frosts in 
the night, but the days were rather 
warm. 
THE INDUS, 

We were anxious and happy as we ap- 

oached the river, and were not a little 
gratified when at last we found ourselves 
wpon its banks. The Indus, besides its 
great name, and the interest it excites as 
the boundary of India, was rendered a 
noble object by its own extent, and by 
the lofty hills whieh formed the baek 

round of the view. We were however 
_ @ httle disappointed in its appearance, 
owing to an island, which divided it, and 
wmpaired the effect of its stream. There 
were other islands and sand banks in the 
river; but near the side where we stood, 
it came up to the edge, and seemed 
deep and rapid. While on the banks of 
the river, we met 9 native, to whose con- 
versation, and that of the guide, we lis- 
tened with great interest and curiosity. 
The plains on the opposite shore we found 
were inhabited by Beloches, and the 
mountains by the Sheeraunees, a fierce 
and turbulent tribe. On the other side 
of the range were tribes and places, of 
which we had never heard the names; 
while those we had learned from our 
maps, were equally new to our informants 
All we could learn was, that beyond the 
hills was something wild, strange, and 
new, which we might hope one day to, 
explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we 
first saw the Indus, to the ferry of Ka- 
heeree, where we crossed it, is about 
seventy-five miles. It is a narrow tract, 
contested between the river and the 
desart. Ii, in hunting, we were led many 
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miles to the west of the road : 
branches of the river, and +e Ot Rly 
quicksands, among thickets of 
or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to 
right, the appearance of sand, and even 
in some places of sand hills, admoni 
us of the neighbourhood of the desan, 
Many parts, however, were Cultivated, 
with great pains and method, and pro. 
duced good crops of wheat, barley, ture 
nips, and cotton. The fields were always 
enclosed, either with hedges of dry 
with hurdles of willow, or with fences, 
made of stiff mats of reeds, supported b 
stakes. The houses were often built 
the same material. We were struck 
with the neatness of the farm-yards, 50 
unlike those of Hindostan, They were 
regularly enclosed ; had gates of three or 
four bars; and contained sheds for the 
cattle, dung- hills, &c. It was also new 
to us to observe hand- barrows, and tosee 
oxen fed with turnips. Some of the 
houses near the river attracted our atten. 
tion, being raised on platforms, sup. 
ported by strong posts, twelve or filtecn 
feet high. We were told they were 
meant to take refuge in during the inun 
dation, when the country for ten or twelve 
coss (twenty or twenty-four miles), from 
the banks were under water. 
PASTORAL TRIBES. 
There were several hordes of wandering 
shepherds encamped in different parts of 
the vast plain where we were. We 
went on the day after our arrival to exe 
mine one, which belonged to the Kharo- 
tees, the rudest of all the pastoral tribes. 
We rode about ten miles to this camp, 
over a plain of hard mud, like part of the 
desart, but covered avith bushes of jaund 
and kureel, and evidently riche 
neglected. On our way, we saw 
Aighaun shepherds, driving @ herd ¥ 
about fifty camels, towards Dera: one 
the camels was pure white, with b 
eyes. The Afghauns spoke no Persiali 
nor Hindoostanee. They were very civil; 
stopped the white camel till we had & 
amined it, and shewed us their § 
which we were desirous to look at, because 
the hilts differed from those both of bay 
and India: they were most like 
the latter country, but neaters A 
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after a ride of ten miles, we reached 
camp. It was pitched in @ circle, 


the tents were coarse brown blanket’ 


each supported by two little poles 


placed upright, and, one nid acy 
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kind of Hindoostanee, and asked what 
brought us there? whether we were not 
contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and all those 
fine places? I said, we came as friends, 
and were going to the King. After this 
we soon got intimate; and, by degrees, 
we were surrounded by people from the 
camp. The number of children was in- 
credible; they were mostly fair, and 
handsome. The girls, 1 particularly ob- 
served, had aquiline noses, and Jewish 
features, The men were generally dark, 
though some were quite fair. One young 
man, in particular, who stood, and stared 
in silent amazement, had exactly the 
colour, features, and appearance of an 
Irish haymaker. They had generally 
high noses; and their stature was rather 
small than large. Some had brown 
woollen great-coats, but most had white 
cotton clothes ; and they all wore white 
turbans: they were very dirty. They did 
not seem at all jealous of their women, 
Men, women, and children, crowded 
round us, felt our coats, examined our 
plated stirrups, opened our holsters, and 
shewed great curiosity, but were not 
troublesome. ‘Scarce one of them un- 
derstood any language but Pushtoo; but, 
in their manners, they were all! free, good 
humoured, and civil. I learnt that they 
had been there three months, and were 
to return in two more, to pass the sum- 
mer near Ghuznee. They said, that was 
a far superior country to Demaun. I 
could make out little even of what the 
linguist said, and there were too many, 
both of English and Afghauns, to adinit 
of any attempt at a regular conversation. 
CALLA-BAUGH. 

Calla-baugh, where we left the plain, 
well deserves a minute description. The 
Indus is here compressed by mountains 
into adeep channel, only three hundred 
and fifty yards broad. The mountains 
vn each side have an abrupt descent 
into the river, and a road is cut along 
their base, for upwards of two miles, It 
had been widened for us, but was still 
80 narrow, and the rock over it so steep, 
that no camel with a bulky load could 
Pass; to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been prepared, 
to convey our largest packages up the 
river. The first part of this pass is ac- 
tually overhung by the town of Calla- 

augh, which is built in a singular man- 
ner upon the face of the hill, every street 
rising above its neighbonr, and I imagine 
only accessible by means of the flat roofs 
of the houses below it, As we passed 

ueaih, we perceived windows and bals 
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conies at a great height, crowded with 
women and children, The road beyond 
was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of 
cliffs of that mineral, in some places more 
than one hundred feet high above the 
river, The salt is hard, clear, and al- 
most pure. It would be like crystal, 
were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red. In some places, salt. 
springs issue from the foot of the rocks, 
and leave the ground covered with @ 
crust of the most brillieat whiteness. 
All the earth, particularly near the town, 
is almost blood red, and this, with the 
strange and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a 
deep and clear stream through lofty 
mountains, past this extraordinary town, 
presented such a scene of wonders, as is 
seldom to be witnessed. Our camp was 
pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth 
of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of 
a torrent. Near it were piles of salt in 
large blocks (like stones at a quarry), 
lying ready for exportation, either to 
India or Khorassaun. It would have 
taken a week to satisfy us with the sight 
of Calla-baugh; but it threatened rain, 
and, had the torrent filled while we were 
there, our whole camp must have beea 
swept into the Indus. 
POLITICS OF CAUBUL. 

Though I do not intend to touch on my 
negotiations, it will elucidate my intere 
course with the people at Peshawer, to 
state the manner in which the mission 
was regarded at court. ‘The news of its 
arrival reached the King, while on his 
way from Candahar, and its object was 
at first regarded with strong prejudice 
and distrust. The King of Caubul had 
always been the resource of all the dis. 
affected in India, To him, Tippoo Sal- 
taun, Vizeer Ally, and all other Mahom- 
medans, who had a quarrel either with 
us or the Marattas, had long beea in the 
habit of addressing their complaints, 
and, in Jater times, Holcar, himself a 
Maratta, had sent an embassy, to solicit 
assistance against us. Runjeet Sing, 
the Rajah, or, as he calls himself, the 
King, of the Punjaub, took a great alarm 
at the opening of a communication be- 
tween two powers whom he looked on 
as his natural enemies, and did all he 
could to convince the court of Caubal 
of the dangerous nature of our designs. 
The Haukims of Leia, of Moultaun, and 
of Sind, (each imagining that the em- 
bassy could have no other object but to 
procure the cession of his particular pro- 
vince,) did what they could to thwart its 
success; and, at the same time, the 
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hawking, we had good opportunities of 
observing the country. The land was 
flat, and the soil excellent, but a large 
proportion of the villages were in ruins, 
and there were other signs of a well- 
cultivated country going to decay; about 
one-half was still cultivated, and most 
abundantly watered by Persian wheels: 
the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots, and indigo. The trees 
were chiefly neem and date, with here 
and there a peepul tree. The unculti- 
vated country near the river was covered 
with thick copse-wood of tamarisk, 
mixed with a tree. like a willow, about 
twenty feet high: at a distance from 
the river, it was bare, except for scat- 
tered tufts of long grass, and here and 
there a date tree. The country abounded 
jn game of all kinds. The weather was 
delightful during our stay; the thermo- 
meter, when at the lowest, was at 28° 
wt sun-rise: there were slight frosts in 
the night, but the days were rather 
warm. 
THE INDUS. 

We were anxious and happy as we ap- 

oached the river, and were not a little 
gratified when at last we found ourselves 
wpon its banks. The Indus, besides its 
great name, and the interest it excites as 
the boundary of India, was rendered a 
noble object by its own extent, and by 
the lofty hills whieh formed the baek 

round of the view. We were however 
_ a httle disappointed in its appearance, 
owing to an island, which divided it, and 
wmpaired the effect of its stream. There 
were other islands and sand banks in the 
river; but near the side where we stood, 
it came up to the edge, and seemed 
deep and rapid. While on the banks of 
the river, we met 9 native, to whose con- 
Versation, and that of the guide, we lis- 
tened with great interest and curiosity. 
The plains on the opposite shore we found 
were inhabited by Beloches, and the 
mountains by the Sheeraunees, a fierce 
and turbulent tribe. On the other side 
of the range were tribes and places, of 
which we had never heard the names; 
while those we had learned from our 
maps, were equally new to our informants 
All we could learn was, that beyond the 
hills was something wild, strange, and 
new, which we might hope one day to, 
explore. 

From Oodoo da Kote, near which we 
first saw the Indus, to the ferry of Ka- 
heeree, where we crossed it, is about 
seventy-five miles. It is a narrow tract, 
contested between the river and the 
desart. If, in hunting, we were led many 
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miles to the west of the road We pot; 
branches of the river, and piend , 
quicksands, among thickets of 
or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to 
right, the appearance of sand, and even 
in some places of sand hills, admoni 
us of the neighbourhood of the desar,, 
Many parts, however, were culti 
with great pains and method, and pro. 
duced good crops of wheat, barley, ture 
nips, and cotton. The fields were always 
enclosed, either with hedges of dry thorn, 
with hurdles of willow, or with 
made of stiff mats of reeds, supported 
stakes. The houses were ofien built 
the same material. We were struck 
with the neatness of the farm-yards, so 
unlike those of Hindostan, They were 
regularly enclosed ; had gates of three or 
four bars; and contained sheds for the 
cattle, dung: hills, &c. It was also new 
to us to observe hand- barrows, and tosee 
oxen fed with turnips. Some of the 
houses near the river attracted our atten. 
tion, being raised on platforms, sop. 
ported by strong posts, twelve or fifteen 
feet high. We were told they were 
meant to take refuge in during the inun 
dation, when the country for ten or twelve 
coss (twenty or twenty-four miles), from 
the banks were under water. 
PASTORAL TRIBES. ’ 
There were several hordes of wandering 
shepherds encamped in different parts of 
the vast plain where we were. We 
went on the day after our arrival to exe 
mine one, which belonged to the Kharo- 
tees, the rudest of all the pastoral tribes. 
We rode about ten miles to this camp, 
over a plain of hard mud, lke part of the 
desart, but covered avith bushes of jaund 
and kureel, and evidently rich, though 
neglected. On our way, we saw some 
Aighaun shepherds, driving @ herd of 
about fifty camels, towards Dera: one 
the camels was pure white, with t 
eyes. The Afghauns spoke no Persialy 
nor Hindoostanee. They were very civil; 
stopped the white camel till we had ex 
amined it, and shewed us their § 
which we were desirous to look at, because 
the hilts differed from those both of ay! 
and India: they were most like rye 
the latter country, but neaters At the 
after a ride of ten miles, we reached I 
7 in a circle, 
camp. It was pitched in a circe 
the tents were coarse brown blanket’ 


each supported by two little je 
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ridge pole. The walls were made of dy 
thorn, Our appearance excited 
surprise ; and one man, who 3 
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kind of Hindoostanee, and asked what 
brought us there? whether we were not 
contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and all those 
fine places? I said, we came as friends, 
and were going to the King. After this 
we soon got intimate; and, by degrees, 
we were surrounded by people from the 
camp. The number of children was in- 
credible; they were mostly fair, and 
handsome. The girls, 1 particularly ob- 
served, had aquiline noses, and Jewish 
features, The men were generally dark, 
though some were quite fair. One young 
man, in particular, who stood, and stared 
in silent amazement, had exactly the 
colour, features, and appearance of an 
Irish haymaker. They had generally 
high noses; and their stature was rather 
small than large. Some had brown 
woollen great-coats, but most had white 
cotton clothes; and they all wore white 
turbans: they were very dirty. They did 
not seem at all jealous of their women, 
Men, women, and children, crowded 
round us, felt our coats, examined our 
plated stirrups, opened our holsters, and 
shewed great curiosity, but were not 
troublesome. Scarce one of them un- 
derstood any language but Pushtoo; but, 
in their manners, they were all free, good 
humoured, and civil. I learnt that they 
had been there three months, and were 
to return in two more, to pass the sum- 
mer near Ghuznee. They said, that was 
a far superior country to Demaun. I 
could make out little even of what the 
linguist said, and there were too many, 
both of English and Afghauns, to adinit 
of any attempt at a regular conversation. 
CALLA-BAUGH. 

Calla-baugh, where we left the plain, 
well deserves a minute description. The 
Indus is here compressed by mountains 
into adeep channel, only three hundred 
and fifty yards broad, The _mountains 
vn each side have an abrupt descent 
into the river, and a road is cut along 
their base, for upwards of two miles, [et 
had been widened for us, but was still 
80 narrow, and the rock over it so steep, 
that no camel with a bulky load could 
Pass; to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been prepared, 
to convey our largest packages up the 
river, The first part of this pass is ac- 
tually overhung by the town of Calla- 

augh, which is built in a singular man- 
ner upon the face of the hill, every street 
rising above its neighbonr, and I imagine 
only accessible by means of the flat roofs 
of the houses below it, As we passed 
beueaih, we perceived windows and bal 
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conies at a great height, crowded with 
women and children, The road beyond 
was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of 
cliffs of that mineral, in some places more 
than one hundred feet high above the 
river, The salt is hard, clear, and al- 
most pure. It would be like crystal, 
were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red. In some places, salt. 
Springs issue from the foot of the rocks, 
and leave the ground covered with a 
crust of the most brilliant whiteness. 
All the earth, particularly near the town, 
is almost blood red, and this, with the 
strange and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a 
deep and clear stream through lofty 
mountains, past this extraordinary town, 
presented such a scene of wonders, as is 
seldom to be witnessed. Our camp was 
pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth 
of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of 
a torrent. Near it were piles of salt ia 
large blocks (like stones at a quarry), 
lying ready for exportation, either to 
India or Khorassaun. It would have 
taken a week to satisfy us with the sight 
of Calla-baugh; but it threatened rain, 
and, had the torrent filled while we were 
there, our whole camp must have beea 
swept into the Indus. 
POLITICS OF CAUBULs 

Though I do not intend to touch on my 
negotiations, it will elucidate my intere 
course with the people at Peshawer, to 
state the manner in which the mission 
was regarded at court. ‘The news of its 
arrival reached the King, while on his 
way from Candahar, and its object was 
at first regarded with strong prejudice 
and distrust. The King of Cavbul had 
always been the resource of all the dis. 
affected in India. To him, Tippoo Sul- 
taun, Vizeer Ally, and all other Mahom- 
medans, who had a quarrel either with 
us or the Marattas, bad long been in the 
habit of addressing their complaints, 
and, in later times, Holcar, himself a 
Maratta, had sent an embassy, to solicit 
assistance against us. Runjeet Sing, 
the Rajah, or, as he calls himself, the 
King, of the Punjaub, took a great alarm 
at the opening of a communication be- 
tween two powers whom he looked on 
as his natural enemies, and did all he 
could to convince the court of Caubal 
of the dangerous nature of our designs. 
The Haukims of Leia, of Moultaen, and 
of Sind, (each imagining that the em- 
bassy could have no other object but to 

rocure the cession of his particular pro- 
vince,) did what they could to thwart its 
success; and, at the same ae 
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Dooraunee Lords were averse to an al- 
liance, which might strengthen the King, 
to the detriment of the aristocracy; and 
the King himself thought it very natural 
that we should profit by the internal 
dissentions of a neighbouring kingdom, 
and endeavour to annex it to our em. 
pire. The exaggerated reports he re- 
ceived of the splendour of the embassy, 
and of the sumptuous presents by which 
it was accompanied, seem more than 
any thing to have determined the King 
to admit the mission, and to give it an 
honourable reception. When the nature 
of the embassy became known, the 
King, without laying aside his distrust, 
appears to have entertained a hope that 
he miylit derive greater advantage from 
it than he had at first adverted to; and, 
it then became an object with each of 
the ministers, to obtain the conduct of 
the negociations. 

There were two parties in the court, 
one headed by Akram Khaun, a great 
Dooraunee lord, the actual prime mi- 
mister; and the other, composed of the 
Persian ministers, who, being about the 
Kiny’s person, and entirely dependent 
on his favour, possessed a secret influ. 
ence, which they often employed in op- 
position to Akram Khaun: the chief of 
these was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun, 
This last party obtained the earliest in- 
formation about the embassy, and ma- 
naged to secure the Mehmaundauree; 
but it was still undetermined who would 
be entrusted with the negotiation. The 
Persians took pains to convince me, 
that the King was jealous of Akram 
Khaun, and the great Dooraunees, and 
wished to treat with us through his per- 
sonal and confidential agents. 

ENTRANCE INTO PESHAWER, 

On the morning of the 25h, after some 
confusion about the mode of our recep- 
tion, we made our entry into Peshawer, 
There was a great crowd all the way. 
The banks on each side of the road were 
covered with people, and many climbed 
up trees to see us pass. The crowd in. 
creased as we approached the city, but 
we were put to-no inconvenience by 
it, as the King’s horse, that had come 
out to meet us, chasged the mob vigo- 
rously, and used their whips without the 
least compunction. 

By the time we had entered the town, 
the roads were so narrow that our pro- 
gress became very slow, and we had 
time to hear the remarks of the spec- 
tators, which were expressive of wouder 
at the procession, and of good will to- 
wards us; but the crawd and bustle was 
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too great to admit of any distinct 
vations. At length we reached the 
prepared for us, and were ushered int 
an apartment, spread with carpets om 
felts for sitting on. Here we 
seated on the ground in the Persian 
manner, and trays of sweatineats were 
placed before us. They consisted of 
sugared almonds, and there was a loaf of 
sugar for making sherbet in the midst of 
each tray. Soon afier, our conductors 
observed that we required rest, and 
withdrew. | 

On the day of our arrival, our dinner 
was composed of the dishes sent us by 
the King, which we found excellent, 
Afterwards we had always our English 
meals ; but the King continued to send 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner for our. 
selves, with provisions for two thousand 
persons (a number exceeding that of the 
embassy), and two hundred horses, be- 
sides elephants, &c. nor was it without 
great difficulty that T prevailed on His 
Majesty, at the end of a month, to dis. 
pense with this expensive proof of his 
hospitality. 

PRESENTATION AT COURT. 

On the morning of the 5th of March, 
we set out in procession for the palace. 
We passed for about three quarters of a 
mile through the streets, which, as well 
as the windows and roofs of the houses, 
were crowded with spectators. At 
length we reached an open space under 
the palace, or castle, in which the king 
resides: this space was filled with people, 
who covered the side of the hill on which 
the castle stands, like the audience ata 
theatre. When we reached the gate, over 
which the King’s hand was playing, ¥¢ 
were requested to leave the greater part 
of our attendants behind, and here ovr 
drums and trumpets were required to 
cease playing. Some time after we én 
tered this gateway, we dismounted, 
after walking about one hundred y 
we ascended a flight of steps, and et 
tered a long narrow room, where 
one hundred and fifty persons were seated 
in great order along the walls. 
was Called the Kishik Khauneb, or 
room. It had never been hapeen’s 
and was now out of repair. It 
spread with carpets and felts. We were 
led straight up to the head of the a 
where several men, richly dressed, rose 4 
we approached, and we were re 
fair and portly personage, ¥ 
wards canted to be the King’s Imavt 
and the head of the religious eng 
ment. He bowed as I came Up). by 
hands between his, and placed ™ ia 











him, after which he went through the 
usual forms of welcome and inquiries. 
Opposite to me were many of the chief 
lords of the court, some of whom had 
their caps ornamented with jewels, and 
surmounted by plumes: lower down were 
many persons, some tke Persians, and 
some like Dooraunees ; and still lower, 
were some of the chiefs of the hill tribes 
near Peshawer; at the boitom were se. 
veral persons in the strange fanciful caps 
which are employed to distinguish the 
officers of the household. They are 
generally black and red, but their variety 
and their whimsical shapes baffle all de- 
scription; little taste is displayed in them, 
and the effect is not good, 

The Imaum was a ruddy, good-hn- 
moured looking man, about forty, dressed 
in a shawl mantle, lined with fur, and in 
all respects like a layman. He, how- 
ever, soon cleared up his character, by 
beginning a discourse on religion. fle 
inquired respecting the different sects 
among Christians, and explained those 
of his own religion. A good looking and 
well dressed man, who sat on the oppo- 
site side of the room, at some distance, 
then inquired into the state of learning 
in England, the number of universities, 
and the sciences taught at those semina- 
ries; when these questions were an- 
swered, the same person desired an ex- 
planation of our astronomical system. 

We were now left for some time in the 
Kishik Khauneh, during which Meer 
Abool Hussun conversed with us, and 
discovered a most extraordinary igno- 
rance of every thing concerning us. Ie 
had at first thought that Calcutta was in 
England, and now discovered his belief 
that the gentlemen of the embassy were 
born in India, though of English parents, 
At length the Chaous Baushee came to 
us: he had been labouring hard at a list 
of our-names, and gave it up, with the 
appearance of extreme vexation, in 
despair of mastering such a collection of 
strange words, Ile now explained the 
ceremonies to be observed, in a very 
courteous manner, and then entreated 
us severally to whisper our names to lim, 
when he should touch us. He then con- 
ducted us up a sloping passage, and 
through a gate, after which we passed 
behind a sort of screen, and suddenly 
issued into a large court, at the upper 
end of which we saw the king in an eles 
vated building. 

The court was oblong, and had high 
walls, painted with the figures of cy- 
Presses, In the middie was a pond and 
fountains, The walls on each side were 
Boxtury Mac. No, 278, 
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lined with the king’s guards, three deep; 
and at various places in the court, stood 
the officers uf state, at different distances 
from the king, according to their degree. 
At the end of the court was a high boild. 
ing, the lower story of which was a solid 
wail, ornamented with false arches, but 
without doors or windows; over this was 
another story, the roof of which was sup- 
ported by pillars and Moerish arches, 
highly ornamented, In the centre arch 
sat the king, on a very large throne of 
gold or gilding. His appearance was 
magnificent and royal: his crown and 
his dress were one blaze of jewels. 
He was elevated above the heads of 
the eunuchs who surrounded his throne, 
and who were the only persons in the 
large hall where he sat: all was silent 
and motionless. On coming in sight of 
the king, we all pulled off our hats, and 
made a low bow: we then held up our 
hands towards heaven, as if praying for 
the king, and afterwards advanced co the 
fountain, where the Chaous Baushee re- 
peated our names, without any turtle or 
addition of respect, ending, ** They have 
come from Europe as ambassadors to 
your majesty. May your misfortunes be 
turned upon me*.” The king answered 
in aloud and sonorous voice, * They 
are welcome ;” on which we prayed for 
him again, and repeated the ceremony 
once more, when he ordered us dresses 
of honour, After this, some officer 
of the court called out something in 
Terkish, on whith a division of the sol. 
diers, on each side, filed off, and ran out 
ofthe court, with the usual noise of their 
boots on the pavement, accompanied by 
the clashing of their armour, The cail 
was twice repeated, and ateach call a di- 
vision of troops ran off: at the fourth, the 
Khauns ran off also, with the exception 
of a certain number, who were now ore 
dered to come forward, The king, in 
the inean time, rose majestically from his 
throne, descended the steps, leaning on 
two eunuchs, and withdrew from our. 
sight. The khauns who were summoned, 
ran on as usual, while we walked on to the 
foot of a stair-case, covered with a very 
rich carpet: we paused here till the 
khauns had run up, and were srranged ; 
after which we ascended, and entered 
the hall, where the king was now seated 
on alow throne opposite the door. We 
stood in a line, while the King of Caubal 





* Some form of prayer like this is always 
used on addressing the king, It corres- 
ponds to the “ O king live for ever,” of the 
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ayked after the health of his majesty, and 
the governor-general, inquired into the 
length of our journey, and expressed 
his wish that the friendship betwixt his 
nation and ours might be increased ; to 
all which I made very brief replies. The 
gentlemen of the embassy now retired, 
leaving me and Mr. Strachey, who were 
desired to seat ourselves near his majesty. 
The Imaum and the Moonshee Baushee, 
(or head secretary), stood near us, and 
other khauns stood aléng one side of the 
hall. The governor-general’s Persian 
letter was now opened and read with 
striking distinctness and elegance, by 
the Mounshee Baushee, and the king 
made a suitable answer, declaring his 
friendship for the English nation, his de. 
sire of an intimate alliance, and his-rea- 
diness to pay the utmost attention to any 
communication with which I might be 
charged. After I had replied, his ma- 
jesty changed the subject to inquiries re= 
specting our journey, and questions 
about our native country. When he un- 
derstood that the climate and produc. 
tions of England greatly resembled those 
of Caubul, he said, the two kingdoms 
were mace by Nature to be united, and 
renewed his professions of friendship. I 
then inquired whether it was his majesty’s 
pleasure to enter on business at that 
tine? To which he replied, that I might 
consult my own convenience respeeting 
the time, and might communicate with 
his ministers, or with himself, as I chose, 
I then explained the objects of my mis- 
sion at length; to which his majesty 
made a very friendly and judicious reply, 
and soon alter [ withdrew. 

The King of Caubul was a handsome 
man, about thirty years of age, of an 
olive complexion, with a thick black 
beard, The expression of his counte- 
nance was dignified and pleasing ; his 
voice clear, and his address princely. 
We thought at first that he had on ar- 
mour of jewels, but, on close inspection, 
we found this to be a mistake, and his 
real dress to consist of a green _tunie, 
with large flowers in gold, and precious 
stones, over which were a large breast- 
plate of diamonds, shaped like two flat- 
tened fleur-de-lis, an ornament of the 
same kind on-each thigh, large emerald 
bracelets on the arms (above the elbow), 
aud many other jewels in different places, 
In one of the bracelets was the Cohi 
Noor, known to be one of the largest 
diamonds in the world. There were 
also some strings of very large pearls, put 
on like cross belts, but loose. The crown 
was about nine iuches high, not ornas 
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mented with jewels as Euro crowns 
are, but, to appearance, entirely formed 
of ne preewas materials, It 

to be radiated like ancient 

behind the rays appeared wdres: - 
velvet: some small branches, with 
dants, seemed to project from the crown - 
but the whole was so complicated and 
so dazzling, that it was difficult to un. 
derstand, and impossible to describe, 
The throne was covered with a cloth 
adorned with ‘pearls, on which lay a 
sword and a small mace, set with jewels, 
The room was open all round, The 
centre was supported by four high pillars, 
in the midst of which was a marble 
fountains The floor was covered with 
the richest carpets, and round the 
were slips of silk, embroidered with gold, 
for the Khauns to stand on, The view 
from the hall was beautiful. Immedi- 
ately below was an extensive garden, 
full uf cypresses and other trees, and be 
yond was a plain of the richest verdure; 
here and there were pieces of water and 
shining streams; and the whole was 
bounded by mountains, some dark, and 
others covered with snow. When I left 
the king, I was reconducted to the Kishik 
Khauneh, where all the gentlemen of the 
mission received rich dresses of honour, 
In the above description, I have chiefly 
confined myself to what was splendid in 
the ceremony. I must however men 
tion, before I conclude, that, although 
some things (the appearance of the king 
in particular) exceeded my expectations, 
others fell far short of them, and al 
bore less the appearance of a state in 
prosperity, than of a splendid monarchy 


in decay. 
Our presents for the king were cartied 
into the palace while we were in 


Kishik Khauneh. Nothing could exceed 
the meanness and rapacity of the 
who received charge of them. They kept 
the camels on which some of them were 
sent, and even scized four riding camels, 
which had entered the palace by m ‘ 
They. stripped the elephant-dnivers 
their livery; and gravely insisted, 
two English servants, who were sent (0 
put up the lustre, were part of the pre 
sent. Of all the presents made to roe 
the king was most pleased with @ sad 
magnificent pistols (which had beeu od 
for the Grand Signior), and with pa 
gan. He had taken notice of out * 
stockings; and sent a messages Tied 
that some might be ‘given to him; ® 
with them also he was much 
PRIVATE AUDIENCR |, 
His majesty hag expressed & a 
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sce Mr. Strachey and me in private, in an 
apartment, belonging to the Seraglio: 
and, as this was not a place to which 
strangers were usually admitted, we were 
requested to come shghtly attended, and 
in the night. Accordingly we were cun- 
ducted by the son of our Mehmaundaur, 
to the side of the Balla Hissaur, oppo- 
site to that where our public reception 
tuok place. When wé reached the foot 
of the hill, we left the few attendants 
that had accompanied us, and clambered 
up, with some difficulty, to a narrow 
flight of steps, which our conductor could 
scarcely find in the extreme darkness of 
the night. Atthe head of these steps, 
a small door opened into the castle; and, 
we found a guard of Indians, dressed like 
English Sepoys, a sight which we never 
saw again. We were then conducted in 
silence through various courts, filled avith 
guards, and up several flights of steps, 
scarcely lighted, till we came to a small 
lobby, almost dark, at the foot of along 
and warrow staircase. llere we founda 
few persons, among whom was Meer 
Aboo! Hussun Khaun, some sitting, and 
some standing, like servants in their mas- 
ter’s lobby. After some time, a man, 
very richly dressed, .came to summon 
us tothe king. We ascended the nar- 
row stair-case, entered a small room, 
neatly painted, and spread with a very 
Gne silken carpet, and went on through 
several rooms of the same kind, and 
through several passages. The doors of 
all were closed by curtains of embroi- 
dered silk or brocade, All the rooms 
were badly lighted, and all were empty 
but one, where the king’s calleaunchee 
sat in a niche in the wall. At length, on 
raising a curtain, we discovered a room 
well lighted up, where the king was 
seated, It was a small, but very neat 
and comfortable apartment, with a re- 
cess or bow window, a few inches bigber 
than the rest of the room, from which it 
was divided by two or three painted pil- 
lars, The king sat back in the middle of 
the recess, and an eunuch stood in each 
of its six corners with his hands crossed 
fore him. We sat in the lower part 
of the room, close to the pillars. The 
Imaum stood by us, aud Meer Aboul 
ussun, with three other persons, stood 
ind us, against the wail. The king 
wore a mantle or shawl, embroidered 
with gold, which had a very handsome 
order wrought with jewels. His crown 
Was quite diferent from that we fi:st saw: 
¢ was a high red cap, round the bottom 
of which was a broad border of jewels, 
&xed on black vebvet, with a magnificent 
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ornament in front ; from this barder rose 
two narrow arches of gold and jewels, 
which crossed each other, like those of 
an European crown, The whole bad 
fine effect. On entering, we made a 
bow, and sat down, The king welcomed 
us; aud said, he had sent for us that we 
might converse without reserve. He 
afterwards expressed his hope that we 
did not find our residence at Peshawer 
unpleasant, and his regret that he was 
not at Caubul when we arrived, He said 
something in favour of that country, 
which was taken up by the Imaum, whe 
enlarged on its beauties, and then enu- 
merated every province in his majesty’s 
extended dominions, praising and mag- 
nifying each, but giving Caubul the pre- 
ference over them all, The king smiled 
at the Imaum’s harangue, and said it 
shewed his partiality for his native 
country. He then said, he hoped we 
should see Caubul, and all his territories, 
which were now to be considered as our 
own. He then made some enquiries re- 
specting the places I had seen; after 
which, he told Mr, Strachey, he under- 
stood he had been in Persia, and asked 
him some questions respecting that couns 
try. During this conversation, a eunuch 
brought in his majesty’s culleaun, I 
never saw any thing more magoificent : 
it was of gold, enamelled, and richly set 
with jewels. The part where the tobacco 
was placed, was in the shape of a pea 
cock, about the size of a pigeon, with 

lumage of jewels and enamel, It was 
wee at night when the Imaum gave usa 
a hint to withdraw, We were let out as 
wecame in; and returned through the 
town, which was now quiet and silent. 
This interview with the Shaub, made a 
very favourable impression on us. I¢ 
will scarcely be believed of an Eastern. 
monarch, how much he had the manners 
of a gentleman, or, how well he pre- 
served his dignity, while he seemed only 
anxious to please. . 

PESHAWER, 

The plain, in which the city is situated, 
is nearly circular, and about thirty-five 
miles in diameter. Except for a small 
space on the east, it is surrounded with 
mountains, of which the range of the In- 
dian Caucasus on the noth, and the 
Peak of Suffaidcoh on the sé@uth-west, 
are the most conspicuous, The nor- 
thern part is divided by three branches 
of the Caubul river, which unite bef 
they leave the plain. It is also water 
by the rivulets of Barra and Budina, 
which flow from the mountains to the 


river of Caubul. ‘E ‘ 
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- When we entered Peshawer,in March, which, however, are in the least remarke 
the upper parts of the mountains around able. 


were covered: with snow, while the plain 
was clothed with tbe richest verdure, 
and the climate was delicious. Most of 
the trees were then bare, but enough 
were im leaf to give richness and variety 
to the. prospect ; and, in the course of 
a fortnight, the numerous gardens and 
scattered trees, were covered with new 
foliage, which had a freshness and bril- 
liancy, never seen in the perpetual sume 
mer of India. Many streams ran throogh 
the plain. Their banks were fringed 
with willows and tamarisks. The or- 
chards scattered over the country, con 
tained a profusion of plum, peach, apple, 
pear, quince, and pomegranate trees, 
which afforded a greater display of blos. 
som than I ever before witnessed ; and 
the uncultivated parts of the land were 
covered with a thick élastic sod, that 

rhaps never was equalled but in Eng- 
Sods The greater part of the plain was 
highly cultivated, and irrigated by many 
water-courses and canals. Never wasa 
spot of the same extent better peopled. 
From one height, Lieutenant Macartney 
took the bearings of thirty-two villages, 
all within a circuit of four miles. The 


villages were generally large, and re- 
markably clean and neat, and almost 


all set off with trees. There were little 
bridges of masonry over the streams, 
each of which had two small. towers for 
ornament at each end. The greater 

art of the trees on the plain were mul- 

erries, or other fruit trees. Except a 
few picturesque gfoupes of dates, the 
only tall trees were the Ficus Religinsa 
or peepul, and the tamarisk, which last 
grows here to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. Its leaves tieing hke those 
of the cypress, and very thick, the groves 
compused of it are extréinely dark and 
gloomy. 

The town of Peshawer itself stands on 
an uneven surface. Itis upwards of five 
miles round ; and contains about 100,000 
inhabitants. The -houses are built of 
brick (generally unburnt), in wooden 
frames: they are commonly three stories 
high, and the lower story is generally oc- 
eupied by shops. The streets are nar- 
row, as might be expected, where no 
wheeled-carriages are used: they are 
paved, but the pavement sloping down 
to the kennel, which is in the middle, 
they are slippery and inconvenient. Two 
or three brooks run through different 
parts of the town; and, even there, are 
skirted with willows and mulberry trees. 
They are crossed by bridges, none of 


' There are many mos int P 
but none of eieniy or of the oun 
buildings, deserve notice, except the Balla 
Hissaur, and the fine Caravansera, The 
Balla Hissaur is a castle of no stre 
on a hill, north of the town: it contains 
some fine halls, commands a 
prospect, and is adorned with some 
pleasing and spacious gardens; but, ag 
it is only the occasional residence of the 
king, it is mow much neglected. On the 
north it presents a commanding aspect; 
but, a view of it from the side nearest 
the town, discloses strong signs of weake 
ness and decay. Some of the palaces of 
the great are splendid, but few of the no. 
bility have houses here. 

The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Ig. 
dian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well as 
Hindkee. There are, however, many 
other mbabitants of all nations; and the 
concourse is increased, during the king’s 
visits to Peshawer.. We had many op- 
portunities of observing this assemblage 
mM returning from our morning rides; and, 
its effect was heightened by the stillness 
and solitude uf the streets,. at the early 
hour at which we used to set out. A 
little before sun-rise, people began to 
assemble at the mosques tu their mom- 
ing devotions, After the hoor of prayer, 
some few appeated sweeping the streets 
before their doors, and some great men 
were to be seen going to their early at 
tendance at court. They were always on 
horseback, preceded by from ten to 
twelve servants, on foot, who walked 
pretty fast, but in perfect order and s» 
lence: nothing was heard but the sound 
of their feet. But, when we eon 
the streets were crowded with men of a 
nations and languages; in every variety 
of dress and appearance. The shops 
were all open. Dried fruits, and nats, 
bread, meat, boots, shoes, sadlety, 
bales of cloth, hardware, ready-made 
cloaths, and posteens, books, &c. were 
either displayed in tiers in front of the 
shops, or hung up on hooks from the 
roof, An.onyst the bandsuomest shops 
were the fraiterers, (where apples, me 
lons, plums, and even oranges, tho 
these are rare at Peshawer, were mixed 
in piles with some of the Indian fruits) 5 
and the cook-shops, Where every thing 
was served in earthen dishes; pam’ 
and glazed, so as to look like china. * 
the streets were people crying greelis, 
curds, &e., and meh, carrying water 
leathern bags at their backs, and an 


nouncing their commodity by beatings 














@ brazen cup, in which they give a 
draught to a passenger for a trifling 
piece of money. With these were mixed, 

fe of the town in white turbans, 
some in large white or dark blue frocks, 
and others in sheep-skin cloaks; Pers 
sians, and Afghauns, in brown woollen 
tunics, ot flowing mantles, and caps of 
black sheep-skin, or coloured silk; Khy- 
berees, with the straw sandals, and the 
wild dress, and air of their mountains ; 
Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features 
and manners of their own nation, to the 
Jong beard, and the dress of the country ; 
and Hazaurehs, vot more remarkable for 
their conical caps of skin, with the wool, 
appearing like a fringe round the edge, 
and for their broad faces, and little eyes, 
than for their want of the beard, which 
is the ornament of every other face in 
the city. 

From the nature of the country, the 
charms of which were heightened by no- 
velty, and by the expectations we formed 
of the sights and incidents which we 
should meet with among so wild and ex- 
traordinary a people, it may be sup- 
posed, that these morning expeditions 
were pleasing and interesting. Our 
evening rides were not less delightful, 
when we went out among the gardens 
round the city, and admired the richness 
and repose of the landscape, contrasted 
with the gloomy magnificence of the sut- 
rounding mountains, which were often 
involved in clouds and tempests, while 
we enjoyed the quiet and sunshine of the 
plain. The gardens are usually e:mbel- 
lished with buildings, among which the 
cupolas of Mahomedan tombs make a 
Conspicuous figure. The chief objects 
of this nature are a lufty and spacious 
‘ building, which ends in several high tow- 
ers, and, at a distance, bas an appear- 
ance of grandeur, which I helieve it does 
not preserve On a nearer view ; 4 garden. 
house, which has once been splendid, 
erected by Ali Merdaun Khaun, a Per- 
sian nobleman, who has filled the coun- 
try from Meshhed to Dehli with monu- 
ments of his taste and magnificence ; and 
some considerable tombs and religious 
edifices, more remarkable from their 
¢ffect in enlivening the prospects of the 
groves, with which they are surrounded, 
than for any merit of their own. 

THE SrKs, 

We now saw a good deal.of the Siks, 
whom we found disposed to be civil, and 

y nO means unpleasing. They were 
lmanly in their appearance ; and were tall, 
i thin, though muscular, They wore 

Wle clothes, their legs, half their thighy, 
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and generally their arms and hodies, 


being bare; but they had often large 
scarfs, thrown loosely over one shoulder. 
Their turbans were not large, but high, 
and rather flattened in frout. Their 
beards, and hair on their heads and bos 
dies, are never touched by scissars. 

generally carry matchlocks, or bows, the 
better sort generally bows; and never 

y & Visit without a fine one ia their 
and, and an embroidered quiver by their 
side, They speak Punjaubee, and some- 
times attempt Hindostaunee, but I sele 
dom understood them without an interes 
preter. 

SHAUH ZEMAUN, 

While we were at Rawil Pindee, the 
haram overtook us, and with it came 
Shauh Zemanon. We visited him on the 
10th of July, and were not a little inters 
ested by the sight of a monarch, whose 
reputation at one time spread so wide 
both in Persia and India, We found 
him seated on a plain couch, in a neat, 
but not a large tent, spread with carpete 
and felts, We stood opposite to him, 
till he desired us to be seated. His dress 
was plain; a white mantle, faced with 
Persian brocade, and a black shawl tur 
ban; but his appearance was very kingly. 
He looked about forty when we saw him, 
He had a fine face and person, His 
voice and manner strongly resembled 
Shaub Shujaus; but he was taller, and 
had a longer, more regular face, and a 
finer beard. He had by no means the 
appearance of a blind man: his eyes 
though plainly injured, retained black 
enough to givé vivacity to his counte. 
nance; and he always turned them to- 
wards the person with whom he was con- 
versing. He had, however, some ap- 
pearance of dejection and melancholy. 
After we wére seated, along silence en- 
sued, which Shauh Zemaun broke, by 
speaking of his brother's misfortunes, and 
saying they had prevented his showing 
us the attention he otherwise would. He 
then spoke of the: state of affairs, and 
expressed his hopes of a change. He 
said, such reverses were the common 
portion of kings; and mentioned the his 
torical accounts of astonishing revolutions 
in the fortunes of various pritces, pare 
ticularly in that of Tamerlane. Had he 
gone over all the history of Asia, he 
could scarcely have disco a more 
remarkable instance of the mutability of 
fortune than he himself prevented; blind, 
dethroned, and exiled, im @ country, 
which be had twice subdued. ' 

THE PUNJAUB. 


The ferility of the Punjaub appear 





to have beén too much extolled by our 

sraphers: except near rivers, no part 
en wil bear  cnemihnn with the 
British provinces in Llindostan, and still 
less with Bengal, which it has been 
thought to resemble. In the part I pas- 
sed through, the soil was generally sandy, 
and by no means rich: the country neare 
er the hills was said to be better, and 
that further to the south, worse. Of the 
four divisions of the Punjaub east of the 
Hydaspes, the two nearest to that river 
are chiefly pastured on by herds of oxen 
and buffaloes: and that most to the eaft, 
towards the Hysadrus, or Sutledge, though 
most sterile,is best cultivated. The two 
former are quite flat; the latter is wavy, 
but these is not a hill to the east of the 
Hydaspes, and rarely a tree, except of 
the dwarfish race of Baubool. On the 
whole, not a third of the country we saw 
was cultivated. It, however, contained 
many fine villages, ana some large towns, 
but most of the latter bore strong marks 
ef decay. Umritsir alone, the sacred 


city of the Siks, and lately the seat of 
their vational councils, appeared to be 
macreasing ; on the contrary, Lahore is 
hastening fast to ruin, but the domes and 
minarets of the mosques, the lofty walls 


of the fort, the inassy terraces of the gar- 
den of Shaulimar, the splendid mauso- 
leum of the emperor Jehangeer, and the 
numberless inferior tombs and places of 
worship that surround the town, still 
render it a= object of curiosity and ad- 
miration. 

The inhabitants become more and more 
like the natives of Hindostan, as we move 
towards the east: the most numerous 
class were the Juts, and next to them 
the Hindoos: the Siks, though the mas. 
tc rs of the country, were few in number; 
we often made a whole march without 
seeing one, and they no where bore any 
proportion to the rest of the population. 
After crossing the Hydaspes, we found 
the Siks unmanneily and sulien, probably 
from political causes, for they are natu- 
rally a oierry people, careless, childish, 
and easily amused, fond of hunting, and 
given up to drinking and debauchery, 
Almost the whole ofthe Punjaub belongs 
to Runjeet Sing, who in 1805 was but 
one of many chiefs, but who, when we 
passed, had acquired the sovereignty of 
all the Siks in the Punjaub, and was as- 
suming the title of king. ‘Towards the 
east, his territories are bounded by states 
under the protection of the British, but 
on all the other sides he is busied jn sub. 
jugating his weak neighbours, by the 
same mixture of force and craft that he 
#9 suceessfully employed against the chigés 
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of his own nation, Qn crossi 

ledge, we reached the Britisly pag 

ment of Lodeeana, from whence the Mise 

sion proceeded straight to Delly, a dis, 

tance of two hundred miles, 

SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES 
GHAUNISTAUN, 

The present kingdom of Caubul ex. 
tends from the west of Heraut in long; 
tude 62°, to the eastern boundary of 
Cashmeer in longitude 77° east, ‘and 
from the mouth of the Indus in latitude 
24°, to the Oxus in latitude $7° north, 

The whole space included between 
those lines of latitude and lon itude, 
dues nut belong to the king of Caubul, 
and it will hereafter appear, that of those 
which may be considered as annexed to 
his crown, many owe him but a nominal 
obedience. 

This kingdom is bounded on the east 
by Hindostan, in which it however coms 
prehends Cashmeer, and the countries 
on the left bank of the Indus. On the 
south it may be coarsely said to have the | 
Persian gulph ; and on the west, a desart 
extends along the whole of the frontiers, 
Its northern frontier is formed by the 
mountains of the eastern Caucasus, which 
are, however, included within the west 
ern part of the boundary there formed by 
the Oxus. | 

According to the nomenelature of our 
latest maps, it comprehends Afghaunis- 
4aum and Segistan, with part of Khorasan 
and of Makran; Balk, with Tukarestaun 
and Kilan; Kuttore, Caubul, Candahar, 
Sindy, and Cashmeer; together with a 
portion of Lahore, and the greater part 
of Moultan. ‘ 

The whole population of the kingdom 
cannot be under fourteen millions. This 
was the nomber fixed by one of the gen- 
tlemen of the mission, on a calculation 
of the extent and comparative popula- 
tion of the different provinces, All ex- 
tensive desarts were excluded; no greater 
rate of population than one hundred ta 
the square mile, was allowed to any large 
tract except Cashmeer, and sometimes 
(as in the whole country of the Hazav- 
rehs) only eight souls, were allowed to 
the square mile. , 

The different nations who inhabit the 
kingdom of Caubul were sup to 
contribute to the population ip the fole 
lowing proportions; 

Afghauns, . . 
Beloches, . . ) 
Tartars of all descrjptions, 
Persians (including ‘Tanjiks), 
Indians (Castmeerees, Juts, &¢s), 
Miscellaneous tribes, + + + 
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RANGE OF MOUNTAINS. 

If we traverse the kingdoms of Hindos. 
tan and Caubul, from the east of Benyal 
to Heraut, we shall find them every 
where hounded on: the north by a chain 
of mountains which is covered with per. 
petual snow, for almost the whole of that 
extent, and from which all the great 
rivers of both countries appear to issue. 
This chain commences near the Burram- 
pooter, and runs nearly north-west as 
far as Cashmeer: during this part of its 
course it is called Hemalleh by the na- 
tives of the neighbouring countries. From 
Cashmeer its general direction is a little 
to the south-west, as far as the high 
snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly 
north of Caubul. From this peak its 
height diminishes, it no longer bears per- 
petual snow, and is soon after lost in a 
groupe of mountains, which stretch in 
length from Caubul almost to Heraut, 
and occupy more than two degrees of 
latitude in their breadth, Some ranges 
issue from this mass on the west, and 
extend so far into Persia, as to justify, 
if not completely to establish, the opi- 
nion of the ancients, which connected 
the range I have been describing, with 
mount Caucasus on the west of the Cas- 
pian sea, 

THE INDIAN DESART. 

This desart, which is about four hun. 
dred miles Lroad from east to west, is 
in some places entirely uninhabited, and, 
in others, thinly scattered with villages 
and cultivation. The greater part, if not 
the whole of it, is composed of sand- 
hills, or still more barren plains of hard 
clay, The edge of it an the north is mo- 
derately fertile, and forms the banks of 
the Acesines. On the east, it runs gra- 


dually into the weil cultivated party of 


India; and on the south, it is separated 

from the sea by part of the country of 

Cutch.- tp: A kea 
THE INDUS. 

The Indus, from the length of its 
course, and the volume of water which 
i carnies to the ocean, must be reckoned 
among the first rivers in the world. The 
distance from its head to the sea cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but it has been 
traced for 1350 miles, and there is rea- 
on to suppose that its whole length is 
Much greater; many of its tributary 
streams are themselves little inferior in 
extent to some of the must considerable 
Fwers of Europe*, The source of this 
nohle river is not yet exactly ascertained, 


* In length of course, though not in 
pth or permanence, the Hydaspeg, the 
ydtaotes, and the Hysudrus, are superior 
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The stream is traced with certainty only 
to the neighbourhood of Draus, a towa 
in Little Tiber, which Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney places in longitude 76° 48', and 
latitude 35° 55’. The main stream comes 
to this point from the north of east, but 
its cowrse higher up is unknown, At the 
point above Draus just mentioned, the 
main stream is met by a smaller branch 
which has been traced from Rodauk in 
Tibet, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. It passes near Ladauk, the 
capital of Little Tibet, from which it is 
called the river of Ladauk. 

Near Ouch, it receives the Punjnud, a 
river formed by the junction of those of 
the Punjaub, which, though a great 
body of water, is much inferior to the Ia- 
dus above the junction, The river then 
runs south-west into Sind; where it i» 
discharged through many mouths into the 
Gulph of Arsbia. In the part of its 
course, south of mountains, it fequenthy 
eats away its banks, and gradually 
changes its course; and, at its annual 
rising, it inundates the country for many 
tniles on each side of its bed. 

TRE MONSNONS. 

The most remarkable rainy season is 
that called in India the south-west mon- 
soon, Ir extends from Africa to the 
Mala peninsula, and deluges all the in- 
termediate countries within certain lines 
of latitude, for four months in the year. 
In the south-of India this monsoon 
commences about the beginning of June, 
but it gets later as we advance towaris 
the north, {ts approach is announced 
by vast masses of clouds that rise from 
the Indian ocean, and advance towards 
the north-east, gathering and thickening 
as they approach the land, After some 
threatening days, the sky assumes a trou- 
bled appearance in the evenings, and the 
monsoon in general setsin during the night, 
It is attended with such a thunder-storm 
as can scarcely be imagined by those who 


have only seen that phenomenon in a — 


temperate climate. It generally begins 
with violent blasts of wind, which are 
succeeded by fluods of rain. For some 
hours lightning is seen almost without 
intermission, sometimes it only, illumt- 
eathieiin ) 
to the Rhone; the course of the Hyphasis 
is forty miles longer than that of the Elbe, 
and only sixty less than that of ‘the Rhine. 
Even the river of Kashkaur is eighty miles 
longer than the Po ; aud the Abbaseen, the 
Koorrum, the Gomul, and the Swan, are 
none of them much inferior in length of 
course to the Thames, though they are 
among the smallest of the rivers that con- 


the stream of the Indus. 
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mates tlie sky, and shows the clouds, 
wear the horizon; at others it discovers 
the distant hills, and again leaves all in 
darkness, when in an instant it re-appears 
jn vivid and successive flashes, and ex- 
hibits the nearest objects in all the bright- 
mess of day. During all this time the 
distant thunder never ceases to roll, and 
is only silenced by some vearer peal, 
which bursts on the ear with such a sud- 
den and tremendous crash as tan scarcely 
fail to strike the most insensible heart 
with awe. At length the thunder ceases, 
and nothing is heard but the continued 
pouring of the rain, and the rushing of 
the rising streams. The next day pre- 
sents a gloomy spectacle: the rai still 
descends in torrents, and scarcely allows 
a view of the blackened fields: the rivers 
are swoln and discoloured, and sweep 
down along with them the edges, the 
hats, and the remains.of the cultivation 
which was carried on, during the dry 
season, in their beds. 

This lasts for some days, after which 
the sky clears, and discovers the face of 
nature changed as if by enchantment. 
Before the storm the fields were parched 
up, and.except in the beds of the rivers, 
scarce a blade of vegetation was to be 
seeu; the clearness of the sky was not 
interrupted by a single cloud, but the 
atmosphere was Joaded with dust, which 
was sufficient to render distant objects 
dim, as in a mist, and to make the sun 
appear dull and discoloured, tiil he at- 
tained a considerable elevation: a parch- 
ing wind blew like a blast from a fur- 
mace, and heated wood, iron, and every 
other solid material, even in the shade; 
and, immediately before the monsoon, 
this wind had been succeeded by stiil 
more sultry calms. But, when the first 
violence of the storm is over, the whole 
earth is covered with a sudden but luxu- 
riant verdure: the rivers are full and 
tranquil: the air is pure and delicious; 
and the sky is varied and embellished 
with clouds. The effect of the change 
is visible on all the animal creation, and 
can only be imagined in Europe, by sup- 
posing the depth of a dreary winter to 
start at once into all the freshness and 
brilliancy of spring. From this time the 
rain falls at intervals for about a month, 
when it comes on again with great vio- 
lence, and in July the rains are at their 
height: during the third month, they 
rather diminish, but are still heavy: 
and in September they gradually abate, 
and are often entirely suspended, til! 


mear the end of the month; when they 
i 


nights and mornings, it never la 
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depart amidst thunders and 
they came, “— 


THE CLIMATE, 

The mission arrived in the plain of 
Peshawer on February 23d, 1809, The 
weather was then cold at night, but per 
fectly agreeable in the day, and not hot, 
even in the sun, at any part of the 
twenty-four hours. The ground wa 
frequently covered with hoar-frost in the 
morniog, as late as the 8th of March, 
but by the middle of that month the sun 
was disagreeable by eight in the mor. 
ing. The weather after this became 
gradually hotter, and the heat of the sun 
grew more ivtense, but the air was often 
refreshed by showers, and it was always 
cool in the shade, till the first week in 
May, when even the wind began to be 
heated. At the time of our arrival, the 
new grass was springing up through the 
withered grass of the last year; some of 
the early trees were budding, but all the 
other deciduous plants were bare. The 
approach of the spring was however very 
rapid. In the first week. in March, peach 
and plum trees began to blossom ; apple, 
quince, and mulberry trees were in 
bloom in the course of the second week; 
before the end of March the trees were 
in full foliage, early in April barley be- 
gan to be in ear, and it began to be cut 
down during the first week in May. 
From that time the heat increased, and 
was often very severe, even in the night, 
till the beginning of Juue, when a whole 
night of strong hot wind from the-nutth 
west was succeeded by such a coolness 
in the air as was uncomfortable in the 
morning, but pleasant during the rest of 
the day. This coolness was not of any 
great duration, and the heat was at ns 
utmost height by the 23d of June, wheu 
we crossed the Indus. Violent hot winds 
from the south blew all night, till the 
last day we were in the plainof Peshawet, 
when the wind came round to the no 
east, and was delightfully cool. From 
that time we understood that the 
would again increase tll the middle ¢ 
July, when a cold wind would “ 
from the east, and be sveceedad 
cool and cloudy weather. The last 
of September we understood was always 
so cold, as to be counted in winters all 
the succeeding months were said to 
come colder and colder till February 
The cold even in winter is not very os 
vere, though -frost 1s frequent 1 
after the sun is up, and snow pan dl 
been once seen by the oldest o a 
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tants. Some of the Indian plants re- 
main in leaf all the year. 

To sum up the character of the climate 
of the whole country, Afghaunistaun 
must be pronounced dry, and little sub- 
ject to rain, clouds, or fogs, Its annual 
heat on an average of different places, is 
creater than that of England, and less 
than that of India. The difference of 
temperature between summer and win. 
ter, and even between day and night, is 
reater than in either of those countries, 
Judging from the size, strength, and ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants, we should pro- 
nounce the climate favourable to the hu- 
man constitution; and many parts of the 
country are certainly remarkable for 
their salubrity. But, on an inspection 
of facts, it appears doubtful whether the 
diseases of Afyhaunistaun are not more 
fatal than those of India. Yet, those 
diseases are not numerous, and few of 
tiem are of those descriptions which make 
most havock in other countries. Fevers 
and agues are cOminon in autumn, and 
are also felt in spring. Colds are very 
troublesome, and sometimes dangerous 
in winter. The smali-pox carries off 
many persons, though inoculation has 
long been practised by the Moollahs and 

Syuds in the most remote parts of the 
kingdom, Ophthaimia is common, These 
are the principal disorders of Afghau- 
pistaun. 

ANIMALS. 

_The lion, though so common in Per- 
sia, and lately found in such numbers in 
Guzerat and in the Hurriana, north-west 
of Delly, is very rare in Afghaunistaun. 
The only place where 1 have heard of 
lions, is in the hilly country about Cau- 
bul, and there they are small and weak, 
compared to the African lion. I even 
doubt whether they are lions. Tigers 
are found in most of the countries east 
of the range of Solimaun, and it is there 
that leopards aré must common; -They 
are, however, to be met with in most of 
the woody parts of Afghaunistaun. 
Wolves, hyznas, jackalis, foxes, and 
hares, are common every where. ‘The 
wolves are particularly formidable during 
tie winter, in cold countries, when they 
form ito troops, frequently destroy cat- 
tey and sometimes even attack men. 
lyznas never hunt in bodies, but they 
will sometimes attack a bullock singly; 
‘0d both they and the wolves always 
make great havoc among the sheep. 
Jares are kept for the market at Caubul, 
and two sell for a rupee, 

“ars are very commun in all the 
mony, mountains, but they seldom quit 
‘ontitty Mac, No. 978, . 
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their haunts, except where sngar-cane is 
planted, which tempts them into, the cule, 
tivation. They are of uvo kinds, one of 
which is the black bear of India, the 
other is of a dirty white, or rather of a 
yellow colour, 
GENERAL ASPECT. ' 
If a man could be transported from. 
England to the Afglaun country, withe 
out passing through the dominions of 
Turkey, Persia, or Tartary, he would be 
amazed at the wide and unfrequented 
desarts, and the mountains, covered with 
perennial snow, Even in the cultivated 
part of the country, he would discover a 
wild assemblage of hills and wastes, un, 
marked by enclosures, not embellished 
by trees, and destitute of navigable ca- 
nals, public roads, and all the great and 
elaborate productions of human industry 
and refinement. He would find the 
towns few, and far distant from each 
other; and he would look in vain for 
inns or other conveniencies, which a trae 
veller would meet with in the wildest 
parts of Great Britain. Yet, he would 
sometimes be delighted with the fertility 
and populousness of particular plains 
and valleys, where he would see the pro= 
ductions of Europe, mingled in profu- 
sion with those of the torrid zone; and 
the land, laboured with an industry and 
a judgment no where surpassed. He 
would see the inhabitants, following 
their flocks in tents, or assembled in vil- 
lages, to which the terraced roofs and 
mud-walls, give an appearance entirely 
new, He would be struck at first with 
their high and even harsh features, theic 
sun-buryed countenances, their long 
beards, their loose garments, and theic 
shaggy mantiés of skins. When he en- 
tered into the society, he would notice 
the absence of regular courts of justice, 
and of every thing like an organized 
police. He would be surprised at the 
fluctuation and instability of the civil 
institutions. He would find it dificult 
to comprehend how a nation could sub- 
sist in such disorder; and would pity 
those, whe were compelled to pass their 
days in such a scene, and whose minds 
were trained, by their unhappy situation, 
to fraud aud violence, to rapine, decert, 
and revenge. Yet, he would scarce fal 
to admire their martial and lofty spirit, 
their hospitality, and their bold and sim- 
ple manners, equally removed from the 
suppleness of a citizen, and the awkward 
rusticity of a clown; and he would, pro- 
bably, before long discover, among $9 
many qualities that excited his disgust, 
the rudiments of many viutyes, 
’ 6F But, 
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Bat, an English traveller from India 
would view them with a more favourable 
eye. He would be pleased with the 
cold climate, elevated by the wild and 
novel scenery, and delighted by meet- 
ing many of the productions of his na- 
tive land. He would first be. struck 
with the thinness of the fixed popula. 
tion, avd then with the appearance of 
the people; not fluttering in white mus- 
lins, while half their bodies are naked, 
but soberly and decently attired in dark 
coloured woollen clothes; and wrapt up 
in brown mantles, or in large sheep-skin 
cloaks. He would admire their strong 
and active forms, their fair complexions 
and European features; their industry, 
and enterprise; the hospitality, sobriety, 
and contempt of pleasure, which appear 
in all their habits; and, above all, the 
independence and energy of their cha- 
racter. In India, he would have left a 
country where every movement originates 
in the government or its agents, and 
where the people absolutely go for no- 
thing ; and, he would find himself among 
a nation where the controul of the go- 
vernment is scarcely felt, and where 
every man appears to pursue bis own 
inclinations, undirected and unrestrain- 
ed. Amidst the stormy independence 
of this made of life, he would regret the 
ease and security in which the state of 
India, and even the indolence and timi- 
dity of its inhabitants, enable most parts 
of that country to repose. He would 
meet with many productions of art and 
nature that do not exist in India; but, in 
general, he would find the arts of life 
Jess advanced, and many of the luxuries 
of Hindostan unknown. On the whole, 
his impression of his new acquaintances 
would be favourable; although he would 
fee), that without having lost the rugged- 
ness of a barbarous nation, they were 
tainted with the vices common to all 
Asiaties. Yet, he would reckon them 
virtuous, compared with the people to 
whom he had béen accustomed; would 
be inclined to regard them with interest 
and kindness; and could scarcely deny 
them a portion of his esteem. 

NAME. 

The origin of the name of Afghaun, 
now so generally applied to the nation 
I am about to describe, is entirely un- 
certain; but is, probably, modern, It 
is known to the Afghauns themselves 
only through the medium of the Persian 
language. Their own name for their 
nation is Pooshtoon ; in the plural, Poosh- 
tauneh. The Berdooraunces pronounce 
this word Pookhtauneh; whence the 
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name of Pitan, by which the A 
are known in India, may probably be 


derived, 
AFGMAUN LOVE-TaLE, 

Many of the Afghaun songs and tales 
relate to love, and most of them speak of 
that passion in the most glowing and 
romantic language. A favourite 
which tells the Story of Audam and 
Doorkhaunee, is known to most men in 
the nation, and is read, repeated, and 
sung, through all parts of the country 
Audam was the handsomest and bravest 
young man of his tribe, and Dorkhaunee 
the most beautiful and most amiable of 
the virgins; but a feud between their 
families long prevented their meeting, 
At last an accidental rencounter took 
place, which ended in a mutual and 
violent passion, The quarrels of the 
families, however, still kept the lovers 
separate, and perhaps in ignorance of 
each other’s sentiments, till Doorkhaunee 
was compelled by her relations to 
a neighbouring chief. The affliction of 
her lover may be imagined, and his 
lamentations, and the letters that 
between him and Dorkhaunee, fill a 
large part of the poem ; till at last, after 
overcoming numberlessobstacles, Audam 
succeeded in prevailing on his mistress 
to see him. ‘They had several meetings, 
but Doorkhaunee still preserved ber 
purity, and rejected alike the im 
nities of her lover and her husband, 

Audam’s visits did not long escape the 
husband, who was filled with jealousy 
and desire of vengeance. He took the 
opportunity of his rival’s next visit to 
way-lay him, at the head of several of his 
own relations: and, though his attack 
was bravely repelled, and his opponent 
escaped with a desperate wound, he te- 
solved to try if Audam’s suit was fe 
voured, by observing the effect of a tt 
port of his death on Doorkhaunee. 

Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, daring 
the long intervals of her lover's visits, 
was to retire to agarden, and to cultivate 
two flowers, one of which she 
after herself, and the other after the ob- 
ject of her affection. On the day of the 
ambuscade, she was watching her flowers 
when she observed that of Audam Jan. 
guish from sympathy with his recent 
misfortune; and before she Teco 
from her surprise, she was accosted hy 
her husband, who approached her with 
drawn sword, and boasted that it a 
wet with the blood of Audam. This 
was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk 7 

de 


the ground, ov Imed with grief os 


news 


horror, and expired on the spote 
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news was brought to Audam, who lay 
wounded near the sceue of the am. 
buscade, and no sooner had he heard xt, 
than he called on his mistress’s name, 
aud breathed his last. They were bu- 
ried at a distance from each other; but 
their love prevailed even in death, and 
their bodies were found to have met in 
one grave. - Two trees sprung from their 
remains, and miogled their branches over 
the tomb. 
EDUCATION. 
The following is the course of study 
rsued about Peshawer : a child begins 
its letters (in conformity to a traditional 
injuaction of the Prophet) when it is four 
years, four months, and four days old; 
but its studies are immediately laid aside, 
and not resumed till it is six or seven 
years old, when it learns its letters, and 
is taught to read a little Persian poem 
of Saadis, which points out the beauty of 
each of the virtues, and the deformity of 
each of the vices, in very simple, and 
not inelegant language. Thistakes from 
four months to a year, according to the 
child’s capacity. After this, common 
people learn the Koraun, and study some 
books in their own language; people of 
decent fortune proceed to read the Per- 
sian classics, and a little of the Arabic 
grammar: boys who are to be brought up 
as Moollahs, give a great deal of their 
time to this last study, which, as the 
Arabic grammars are very elaborate, and 
comprehend a great deal of science, that 
we do not mix with the rudiments of a 
language, sometimes occupies several 
years, When a young Moollah has made 
sufficient proficiency in this study, he goes 
to Peshawer, Hushtouggur, or some other 
place famous for its Moollahs, and be- 
gins on logic, law, and theology. No 
further knowledge is required to come 
plete a Moollah’s education, but many 
push their researches inte ethics, metas 
Physics, and the system of physics known 
inthe East, as well as history, poetry, 
and medicine, which last isa fashionable 
study for men of all professions. For 
those studies, and for the more advanced 
branches of theology and law, they often 
travel to distant cities, and even to Bok- 
haura, which is a great seat of Mahom- 
medan learning ; but Peshawer seems, 
on the whole, to be the most learnedcity 
in these countries, and many more stu- 
dents come thither from Bokhaura, than 
fepairto that city from Peshawer. India 
4S not a great reputation for learning, 
and the heresy of the Persians makes 
all Soonnees avoid the infection of their 


Colleges, 
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RELIGION. 

The Mahomedan religion is so well 
known, and all details regarding it are to 
be found in so many books, that it is 
quite unnecessary to mention anv of its 
forms or tenets, except such as are par 
ticularly observed by the nation which I 
am describing. The Afghauns are all 
of the sect called Soonnee, which ac- 
knowledges the three first caliphs as the 
lawful successors of Mahomet, and ad- 
mits their interpretation of the law, and 
their traditions of the prophet’s pre- 
cepts. They are orate to the Sheeahs, 
who reject the three first caliphs, as 
rebels and usurpers of an office which 
belonged of right to Ali, the nephew of 
Mahomet, and the fourth of his succes- 
sors. This last sect is confined to the 
Persians and their descendants; all the 
other Mahometans being Soonnees. The 
difference between them, though I do 
not believe it is sufficient to affect any 
serious part of their conduct, is enough 
to create a bitter enmity between the 
two sects. The unlearned part of the 
Alghaun nation, certainly consider a 
Sheeah as more an infidel than a Hin- 
doo, and have a greater aversion to the 
Persians for their religion, than for all 
the injuries the country has suffered at 
their hands, The feelings of the Af- 
ghauns, towards people of a religion 
entirely different from their own, is 
however free from all asperity, as long as 
they are not at war. They huld, like 
all other Mussulmans, that no infidel 
will be saved; that it is lawful and even 
meritorious to make war on unbelievers ; 
and to convert them to the Mussulman 
faith, or impose tribute on them. 

SOCIETY OF THE AFGHAUNS. 

They are a sociable people: besides 

the large entertainments which are 


given on marriages and similar occasi- 


ons, they have parties of five or six to 
dine with them, as often as they can 
afford to kill @ sheep. The guests are 
received with the ceremonies I have 
described, and when all have arrived, 
the master of the house, or some of his 
family, serves every one with water to 
wash his hands, and then brings in dine 
ner. It generally consists of boiled 
mutton, and the broth in which the 
meat is builed, with no addition but salt, 
and sometimes pepper. This soup, 
which they generally eat with bread 
soaked in it, 1s said to be very palatable. 
Their drink is butter-milk or sherbet. 
In some places, they drink a liquor 
made from sheep’s milk, which has an 
enlivening, if not an intuxicating quality. 
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During dinner, the master recommends 
his dishes, presses the guests to eat, and 
tells them not to spare, for there is 
plenty. They say a grace before and 
after dinner; and, when all is done, the 
guests bless the master of the house. 
Afier dinner, they sit and smoke, or 
form a circle to tell tales and sing. ‘The 
old men are the greatstory-tellers, Their 
tales are of Kings and Viziers, of genii 
and fairies; but, principally, of love and 
war, They are often mixed with songs 
and verses, and always end in a moral, 
They delight in these tales and songs. 
All sit in silence while a tale is telling; 
and, when it js done, there is a general 
ery of “ Ai Shawash!” their usual ex- 
pression of admiration, Their songs are 
mostly about love ; but they have nume- 
tous ballads, celebrating the wars of 
their tribe, and the exploits of individual 
chiefs. As soon asa chief of any name 
dies, songs are made in honour of his 
memory. Besides these songs, some 
nen recite odes, or other passages from 
the poets; and others play the flute, the 
rubaub, (a sort of Juie or guitar,) the 
camauncheh and sarindeh, (two kinds of 
fiddies), or the soornaun, which is a 
species of hautboy. The singers usually 


accompany their voice with the rubaub 


or theefiddle. Their songs are often 
made by the husbandmen and shep- 
herds; oftener by professed Shauyers, (a 
sort of minstrel, between a poet and a 
ballad-singer ;) and, sometimes, by au- 
thors of reputation of past or present 
times, 
SLAVES. : 

There are slaves in Afghaunistaun, as 
in all Mussulman countries, and I shall 
now give a short account of their si- 
tuation, 

By far the greater part are home- born, 
but some supplies are received from 
foreign countries. Abyssinians and Ne- 
groes are sometines brought from Arabia; 
the Beloches sell Persians and other peo- 
ple whom they seize in their forays; and 
a good many Caufirs are purchased from 
their own nation, or made prisoners by 
the Eusofzyes on their border. This, 
however, is the only instance of the 
Afghauns carrying off slaves, a practice 
which they hold in detestation. The 
Caufir captives are generally women, 
and they are greatly sought after on ac. 
count of the remarkable beauty of their 
nation, The other slaves are generally 
employed in menial offices; but, in the 
country, and particularly among the 
Dooraunee farmers, they are also greatly 
used in agriculture. They are not, how- 
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ever, required to supply the place of ente 
tle, as in our colonies, but do the same 
work as the freemen. ‘Their treatment 
m other respects is suitable to this prac. 
tice; they eat with their masters, whien 
in the lower walks of life, and are clad 
in thesame manner; they are allowed to 
have property, and their masters make 
them presents, buy wives for them, &c, 
TREIR CHARACTER. 

{ know no people in Asia who have 
fewer vices, or are less voluptuous or de 
bauched ; but this is most remarkable in 
the west: the people of towns are acquirs 
ing a taste for debauchery, and those in 
the north-east of the country, are alread 
far from being pure. The Afghauns 
themselves complain of the corruption 
of manners, and of the decline of since. 
rity and good faith, and say that their na. 
tion is assimilating to the Persians, 
Their sentiments and conduct towards 
that nation, greatly resemble those which 
we discovered some years ago towards 
the French. ‘Their national antipathy, 
and a strong sense of their own superis 
ority, do not prevent their imitating Per 
sian manners, while they declaim against 
the practice, as depraving their own. 
They are fully sensible of the advantage 
which Persia has over them at present, 
from the comparative union and vigour 
of her councils, and they regard the in- 
crease of her power with some degree of 
apprehension, which is diminished by 
their inattention to the future, and by 
their confidence in themselves. ‘To sum 
up the character of the Afghauns i 4 
few words ; their vices are revenge, Envy, 
avarice, rapacity, and obstinacy ; on the 
other hand, they are fond of liberty, 
faithful to their friends, kind to their de- 
pendants, hospitable, brave, hardy, frogal, 
laborious, and prudent; and they are less 
disposed than the nations in their neigh- 
bourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and 
deceit, 

CANDATIAR. 

The city of Candahar is large and po 
pulous, Hleraut and Candahar are the 
only cities in the Dooraunee countty; 
and, except Furra, probably the ” 
places which even merit the name oF 4 
town. The ancient city is: sometimes 
said to have been founded by Lobrasp, 
a Persian King who flourished 1 qmes 
of very remote antiquity, and to =“ 
also the founding of Heraut is attribut “ 
It is asserted by others, with fas er 
probability, to have been built oY ies 
cunder Zoolkurnyne, that 15, by f the 
ander the Great. The traditions © an 
Persians here agree with the conjett * 
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ef European geographers, who fix on 
this site for one of the cities called 
Alexandria. 

The form of Candahar is an oblong 
square, and as it was built at once, on a 
fixed plan, it has the advantage of great 
resularity. Four long and broad bazars 
meet in the middle of the town, and at 
the place of their junction there is a 
circular space of about forty or fifty 

ards in diameter, covered with a dome, 
into which all the four streets lead, 

This place is called the Chaursoo; it 
is surrounded with shops, and may be 
considered as the public market-place ; 
it is there that proclamations are made, 
and that the bodies of criminals are ex- 
posed to the view of the populace. Part 
of the adjoining bazar is also covered in, 
as is usual in Persia and in the west of 
the Afghaun dominions, 

The four bazars are each about fifty 
yards broad; the sides consist of shops 
of the same size and plan, in front of 
which runs an uniform veranda for the 
whole length of the street. These shops 
are only one story high, and the lofty 
houses of the town are seen over them. 
There are gates issuing into the country 
at the end of all the bazars, except the 
northern: one, where stands the King’s 
palace facing the Chaursoo, 

Its external appearance is described 
as not remarkable, but it contains se- 
veral courts, many buildings, and a pri- 
vate garden. All the bazars, except 
that leading to the palace, were at one 
tine planted with trees; and a narrow 
canal is said to have run down the mid- 
dle of each; but many of the trees have 
withered, and, if the canals ever existed, 
they are now no longer visible. ‘The 
city is, however, very well watered by 
two large canals drawn from the Urg- 
hundaub, which are crossed in different 
places-by -little. bridges. . From_these 
canals, small water- courses run to almost 
every street in the tewn, which are in 
Some streets open, and in some under 
ground, All the other streets run from 
the four great bazars. Though narrow, 
they are all straight, and almost all cross 
each other at right angles. 

The town is divided into many Mo- 
bullas, or quarters, each of which belongs 
toone of the numerous tribes and na- 
“ons which form the inhabitants of the 
city. Almost all the great Dooraunees, 

‘ave houses in Candahar, and some of 
them are said to be large and elegant. 

On the whole, Candahar, though it is 
Superior to most of the cities in Asia in 


“is plan, is by no menng magnificent, 
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It is built for the most part of brick, 
often with no other cement than mud. 
The Hindoos, as usual, have the best 
houses of the common people, and they 
adhere to their custom of building ther 
very high, The streets of Candahar are 
very crowded from noon till evening, and 
all the various trades that have heen de- 
scribed at Péshawer, are also carried on 
there, except that of water-sellers, which 
is here unnecessary, as there are reser- 
voirs every where, furnished with leathern 
buckets, fitted to handles of wood or 
horn, for people to draw water with. 
Ballad-singers and story-tellers are alse 
numerous in the bazars, and all articles 
from the west, are in much greater plenty 
and perfection than at Peshawer, 

Contrary to what is the case with other 
cities. in Afghaunistaun, the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Candahar are Af. 
ghauns, and of these by far the greater 
number are Dooraunees. But their con- 
dition here bears no resemblance to that 
of their brethren in the country, The 
peculiar institutions of the Afghaun tribes 
are superseded by the existence of a 
strong government, regular courts of law, 
and an efficient police. The rustic cus. 
toms of the Afghauns are also in a great 
measure laid aside; and, in exteriors, 
the inhabitants of Candahar a good deal 
resemble the Persians: the resemblance 
is, hawever, confined to the exterior, for 
their characters are still marked with all 
the peculiarities of their nation, The 
other inhabitants are Taujiks, Eimauks, 
Hindoos, Persians, Seestaunees, and 
Beloches, with a few Uzbeks, Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews. 

THE CITY OF BULKH. 

Bulkh requires further notice, The 
city which gives its name to the district 
is of the highest antiquity. It was kaown 
to the Greeks in the time of Alexander 
by the name of Bactra; but it bad beea 
the capital of Pérsia at a Jar earlier pe- 
riod, having been fixed on as the royal 
residence by Ky Khoosoo, supposed to 
be the same as Cyrus the Great. All 
the Asiatics are impressed with an idea 
of its being the oldest city in the world, 
and in consequence distinguish it by 
the title of Omool Belaud, the mother of 
towns. ' This antient metropolis is now 
reduced to insignificance. Its ruins still 
cover a great exteat, and are surrounded 
with a wall, but only one corner ts in- 
habited. Part of it 1s occupied by the 
citadel, where the Dooraunee governor 
resides, and which is inhabited by a few 
of the royal troops, and by some Hindoe 
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The country round this city is flat, 
fertile, and well cultivated. It is said 
to contain three hundred and sixty vile 
Jages, and is watered by eighteen canals, 
drawn froma celebrated reservoir (called 
the Bundee Ameer) in the Paropamisan 
mountains. 

HERAUT, 

Heraut, formerly called Heri, is one 
of the most ancient and most renowned 
of all the cities of the east. It gave its 
name to an extensive province at the 
time of the expedition of Alexander, and 
jt was for a long time the capital of the 
empire, which was transmitted by Ta- 
merlane to his sons. From the house 
of Timour, it passed to the Suffarees (or 
Sofis) of Persia, from whom it was taken 
by the Dooraunees in 1715. It was 
retaken by Naudir Shavh in 1751, and 
it fell into the hands of Ahmed Shauh in 
14749, since which time it has been held 
by the Dooraanees. 

The- descriptions I have already given 
of Afghaun cities, leave me little to say 
of Heraut, which perhaps surpasses them 
all in magnificence. 1 must, however, 
notice the great mosque, a lofty and spa- 
cious building, surmounted by dorhes 
and minarets, and ornamented with the 
shining painted tile, which is 80 much 
wsed in all Persian buildings. 

The city is surrounded by a broad 
ditch, filled with water from springs. It 
has a high rampart of uaburnt brick, the 
lower part of which is strengthened by 
the earth of the ditch heaped up against 
zt. On the northern side is the citadel, 
built on a mound which overlooks the 
town. It has a rampart of burnt brick, 
andawet ditch. Heraut covers a great 
space, and contains about 100,000 inha- 
bitants. Two-thirds of that number 

nsist of Herautees, or ancient inhabi- 
tants of the place, who are all Sheeahs: 
a tenth of the whole population may be 
Dooraunees, and the rest all Moguls and 
Eimauks, with the same mixture of stran- 
gers that is found in all the Afghaun ci- 
ties. The city stands in a fertile plain, 
which is watered by a river, crowded 
with villages, and covered with fields of 
corn. This rich landscape receives ad- 
ditional beauty and variety -from the 
mosques, tombs, and other edifices, ine 
termixed with numerous trees and gar- 
dens, with which it is embellished, and 
from the lofty mountains by which it is 
surrounded, 

The inhabitants of the country round 
Ileraut, are, for the most part, Tavjiks, 
and bear the character already attributed 
to that respectable race. They are all 
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Soonnees, Among the res : 
bitants are to be thoed Aho 
— — Beloches ; and many ns, 
and Chaghatyes, still dwell in 
bourhood of a city, which reat 
the seat of their nativnal greatness, wong 

=the carer a 

e valley of Cashimeer is sur 
by lofty mountains, which dide eta 
Little Tibet on the north, from Ladavk 
on the east, from the Punjaub on the 
south, and from Puklee on the west, 

The Cashimerians aré a distinct pation 
of the Hindoo stock, and differ in jan. 
guage and manners from all their 
bours. The men are remarkably stour 
active, and industrious. They are es 
cedsively addicted to pleasure, and are 
notorious all over the East, for falsehood 
and cunning. 

The city of Cashmeer is the largest in 
the Dooraunee dominions. It contains 
froma hundred and fifty, to two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

The most remarkable production of 
Cashmeer is its shawls, which supply 
the whole world, and which are said to 
be manufactured at sixteen thousand 
looms, each of which gives employment 
to three men. 

The following is an extract from the 
report drawn up by Mr, Strachey, who 
made many enquiries on this subject, and 
who had some shawl-stuffs made under 
his own inspection of wool, procured at 
Unmritsir. The manufacturers were pio 
neers belonging to the embassy, and 
they worked in a common tgnt ; yet they 
appeared to find no difficulty in their 
employment. ‘*A shop may be occt- 
pied with one shawl, provided it be a re 
markably fine one, above a year, while 
other shops make six or eight in the 
course of that period, Of the best and 
most worked kinds, not so much as & 
quarter of an inch is completed in one 
day, by three people, which is the usual 
number employed at most of the shops. 
Shawls containing much work, are made 
in separate pieces at different shops, and 
it may be observed, that it very 
happens that the pieces, when com- 

leted, correspond in size. 
‘ The shops ‘cuniiet of a frame work, 
at which the persons etnployed sit oa 
a bench; their number is from two te 
four. On plain shawls, two people alone 
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sired. The operation of their manu- 
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It would perhaps be difficult tu dee 


cture is of course slow, proportionate termine with accuracy, the quantity of 
to the quantity of work which their pat- shawls manelostegnt ansinalie’ fae 


may require. 
The Gontands or head workmen, su- 


rintends while his journeymen are 
employed near him immediately under 
his directions. If they have any new 
pattern in hand, or one with which they 
are not familiar, he describes to them 
the figures, colours, and threads which 
they are to use, while he keeps before 
him the pattern on which they happen 
to be empleyed, drawn upon paper. 

During the operation of making, the 
rough side of the shawl is uppermost on 
the frame, notwithstanding which, the 
Oostaud never mistakes the regularity 
of the most figured patterns. 

The wages of the Oostaud (the em- 
ployer furnishing materials) are from 
six to eight pice per day; of the com. 
mon workmen, from one to four pice, 
(a pice in Cashmeer may be about three. 
halfpence). 

A merchant, entering largely into 
the shawl trade, frequently engages a 
number of shops, which he collects in a 
spot under his eye; or, he supplies the 
head workmen with thread which has 
been previously spun by women, and af- 
terwards coloured, and they carry on 
the manufacture at their own houses, 
having previously received instructions 
from the merchant, respecting the qua. 
lity of the goods he may require, their 
colours, patterns, &c. 

After the goods are completed, the 
merchant carries them to the custome 
office, where each shawl is stamped, and 
he pays a certain duty, the amount of 
which is settled according to the quality 
and value of the piece. The officer of 
the government generally fixes the value 
beyond what the goods are really worth. 
The duty is at the rate of one-fifth of 

price, ? cee 

Most shawls are exported unwashed, 
and fresh from the loom. In India, 

re is no market for unwashed shawls, 
and at Umritsir they are better washed 
and packed than in Cashmeer. Of those 
‘ent to the westward, many are worn 
unwashed, , 

The wool of which the shawls are 
made, is imported from Tibet and Tar- 
tary, in which countries alone, the goat 
Which produces it is said to thrive. That 
which 's brought from Rodauk, is rec- 
~oned the best. Its price, in Cashmeer, 
( from ten to twenty rupees fur a turruk, 
hich is supposed to he about twelve 
Pounds): the whitest sort is the dearest. 





posing, however, that five of all. kinds 
are on an average made at each shop 
or loom in the course of a year, the num- 


ber would be eighty thousand, which is 
probably not far from the truth,” 


PUSHTOO VOCABULARY. 


English. Western Pushteo. 
God Khoda 
Heaven Asman 
Father Plar 
Mother Mor 
Son Zoé 
Daughter Lor 
Brother : Wror 
Sister Khor 
Husband Mert 
Wife Ourut 
Maiden Pehla 
Boy. Zunky. 
Man Mera 
People Suré, or Khulig 
Head Ser 
Rain Baran 
Hail Guly’ 
Lightning Breshnu 
Snow Waora 
Ice Yukh 
Day Rwudz 
Night Shpa 
Morning Suba 
Evening Masham 
Summer Doby 
Spring Psurly 
Autama Muny 
Winter Zumy 
Year Kal 
Time Wugqt 
Earth Mzuka 
Water Ob«u 
Sea Derea 
River Rod 
One Yao 
Two Dvu 
Three Dre 
Four ‘Tsulor 
Five Pivea 
Six Spuzh 
Seven Owu 
Eight Utu 
Nine Nut 
Ten Lus 
I Zu 
Thou Ta 
He, she, it Hugha 
We —" 
You ase 
Yes Ho 
No Nu 
A horse As 
A cow Ghwa 
A bull Ghwae 
A cock Chirg 
A hen Chirgu. 
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[Much Expectation has been excited in 
regard to this work; and a careful pe- 
rusal of it enables us to say, that, how- 
ever sanguine, it will not be disappointed. 
It is, in our opinion, one of the most im- 
portant historical documents: that has 
appeared since. the great work of Lord 
Clarendon, ‘The literary world cannot 
have forgotten our first announcement 
of the real or pretended loss of the 
eriginal Memoirs of James, in our 
number published March 1, 1804; but we 
STILL BELIEVE THAT THOSE OR1GI- 
NALS EXIST, and that on due investi- 
gation they may be traced to their 
hiding-place at St. Omer’s. We cannot, 
therefore, dissemble our susprize on dis- 
covering the utter. ignorance and indif- 
ference of the Editor in regard to them, 
who, instead of referring to the intelligent 
and well-known narrative of Mr. C, 
Browne Mostyn, contents himself 
with an indirect notice of it, givenina 
letter of the Ans WaTeRs, trom Rome, 
turns Monthly Magazine into Monthly 
Kevisor, and then, by his own conjecture, 
into Review, where a diligent editor 
would have found that it did not exist, 
and a careful one would not have ha- 
zarded an emendation so easily ve- 
rified, if he had felt duly zealous of his 
critical reputation. We have, therefore, 
no satisfactory evidence, at least none is 
afforded by this editor, that the origi- 
nals may not vet be found at St. Omer’s ; 
and, consequently, we read these vo- 
lumes of extracts and abridgments with 
less satisfaction. Théir superior quality 
serves, however, to augment our appetite 
for THE OR'TGINAL MEMOIRS ; and we 
hope this notice will be the means of 
causing farther search to be made at St. 
Omer’s, or of producing seme better 


as 1804, by Mr. C. Bro 

In truth, the editor of rowne Noga 
gazine tirst heard of the existence of the 
papers now published, through H, RU 
the Duke of Sussex, who saw them iq 
the hands of the Cardinal York, at Pras 
cati, and was allowed to peruse 

‘The Editor opened negociations to par. 
chase them; but, failing, he conimuyi- 
cated his information respecting them to 
Mr. Fox, then engaged on his History ; 
and that gentleman sought the command. 
ing interest of the Prince of Wales 
through whom they have been procured 
and published. ‘They appear to consist 
of a regular narrative of the life of 
James from his birth to his burial, drawn 
up partly from his own Memoirs, said 
to be iost at St. Omer’s, and illustrated 
by frequent extracts from them. ‘The 
amanuensis, evidently a foreigner, has 
disguised the language, not only by fale 
orthography, but, frequently by the sab- 
stitution of similar words in a different 
sense. It might have been supposed 
that an English Editor would have re. 
stored these corruptions, particalarly as 
the work was not a fac-simile of James’s 
own Memoirs, nor one which recom- 
mended itself, except in relation to 
its facts; but he has judged otherwise, 
and the MS. with all its imperfections of 
orthography and foreign idiom, is given 
literally to the world. In his dedication 
to the Regent, he speaks however of 
selections ; and, in truth, it is to be under- 
stoud, that what is published is not the 
entire MS. It was, however, impossible 
to destroy the genuine interest of the 
work, which we doubt not will soon 
have a place in every library in the em- 
pire, and be printed uniformly with the 
best edition ot its counterpart—the His- 
tory of Lord Clarendon. It must never- 
theless be acknowledged, that like that 
interesting work, it is an apology for ar- 
bitrary power, the Catholic religion, and 
tlie principles of the Stuarts—in favourof 
whom it excites a lively, but now anayail- 
ing, interest. Yet we trust, that ate 
spect for civil and religious liberty 1s 0 
deeply rooted in the hearts and practices 
of Englishmen, to be shaken or weakeued 
by their sympathy for a dynasty wue 
treated ati exertions of patriotism as cri 
minal; punished the most revered aeoeate 
with the penalties of treason; and set 
defiance the honest prejudices of the peo” 
ple in favour of their constitution 
religion. 


THE DUKE OF YoRK’S ESCAPE FROM 


WHITEHALL. *s 
UT notwithstanding all the i 
which was used by Bamfeild, #' 


proof of their loss, thay an Editor was the 20" of April, 1647, before all 
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are in readiness for the duke’s escape. 
During the whole management of this 
afaire there was no one particular of it 
committed to paper; neither was it ne- 
eessary; Mr. George Howard every day 
carrying verball messages betwixt the 
duke and Bamfeild, which was all the 
rt he had in the imployment. 

All things being in this readiness, on 
the night of the fore-mentioned day, the 
doke went to supper at his usuall hour 
(which was about seven), in the com- 
pany of his brother and sister; when 
supper was ended, they went to play at 
hide and seek, with the rest of the young 
people in the house: at this childish 
sport the duke had accustom’d himself 
to play for a fortnight together every 
night, and had us’d to hide himself in 
places so difficult to find that must com- 
monly they were half an hour in search- 
ing for him ; at the end of which time he 
usually came out to them of his own ac- 
eord: this blind he lay’d for his design, 
that they might be accustomated to miss 
him, before he really intended his es- 
cape; by which means, when he came 
to practise it in earnest, he was secure 
of gaining that half houre, before they 
could reasonably suspect he was gone, 

His invention had all the effect he 
could desire: for that night, so soon as 
they began their play, be pretended, ac- 
cording to his custom, to hide himself, 
but in stead of so doing, he went first 
into his sister's chamber, and there lock’d 
up a little dog which us’d to follow him, 
that he might not be discover’d by him; 
then, slipping down by a paire of back 
stairs which led into the inmost garden, 
having found means before hand to fur- 
nish himself with a key of a back door 
from the said garden into the park, he 
there found Bamfeiid, who was ready to 
receive him, and waited there with a 
footman, who brought a cloke, which he 
threw over bim, and put- ona perriwig, 
From thence they went through the 
Spring-garden, where one Mr. Tripp 
Was ready with a hackney-coach, which 
carried them as far as Salisbory-house. 
There the duke went out of the’ coach 
with Banfeild, as if he had intended 
Some visite in that house, and Tripp 
went forward with the coach, having res 
Ceived directions to drive into the city, 
aud keep the coach as long as he could 
Conveniently at that end of the town, 
But when they were gone, the duke and 

infeld went down Ivy-lane, wher they 
took buat, and landed again on the same 
tide of the river, close by-the bridge. 
rom thence they went into the house of 
Monty Nas. No, 978. 
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one Loe, a surgeon, where they found 
Mrs, Murray, who had women’s cloths 
in a readiness to disguise the duke. Rew 
ing immediately dress’d in them, he de« 
parted thence, attended by Bamfeild and 
his fuotman, to Lyon-key, where there 
waited a barge of four oars, into which 
they enter’d, and so went down the rie 
ver, the tide serving for the passage, 
They were no sooner in the barge, but 
the master began to suspect somewhat; 
for when Bamfeild bespoke his attend« 
ance there with his barge, he had only 
told him, he was to bring a friend, but 
now finding a young woman was brought 
without other company, it made him 
Jealous they was something more in the 
busines then he had first imagin’d; the 
consideration of which did so much afs 
fright him, that his whole discourse in 
going down was imployed in telling thems 
it was impossible to pass by the Block« 
house at Gravesend, without discovery, 
and that they had no other way to get 
on board the ship which waited for them 
in the lope, then to land at Gravesend, 
and from thence procure a paire of oares 
to carry them on ship-hoord. And when 
Bamfeild debated the matter with him, 
shewing the difficulty aud hazard of pro- 
curing a boat which shou’d convey them 
to. their ship, he rais’d new objections of 
his own danger from the shining of the 
moon and uther inconveniences; but 
while they two were thus reasoning the 
matter, the master of the barge became 
fully satisfied concerning those suspitions 
which he had, that this woman was some 
disguised person of considerable quality ; 
for peeping through a cranny of the dove 
into the barge roum, where there was a 
candle burning befor the duke, he per- 
ceiv'd his Royal Highnes laying his leg 
upon the table, and plucking up his 
stocking in so unwomanish a mauner, 
that he concluded his former surmizes 
of him were undoubted truths, as he af- 
terwards ackuowledy'’d to them. 
This vision so absolutely confounded 
him, that he hardly knew what he did 
or said; which they perceiving, that 
(thought ) it best for them to confess the 
truth, and trust him with their lives, be» 
ing well assured before hand of bis ho» 
nesty. Thereupon the duke told. him 
who be was, and with all assured him he 
would not be uhmindful of this action, 
but take care of his fortune, and provide 
for him; and, that if he thought it hap 
zardous to return to London, he would 
carry him over with bun imo Holland, 
This engagement confirm’d bis mind, 
apd then he assur’d a that he would 
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Yenture to pass by the Blockhousts at 
Gravesend, without setting them a shore, 
which be accordingly perform’d: for, 
when they approached the town, he put 
éut the light, and suffer’d the barge to 
drive down with the tyde, by which 
means they past undiscover’d by the 
block houses, and arrived at the ship, 
which was a Dutch pinck of seventy 
tuns, that lay ready for them at the up- 
per end of the Hope, and had already 
been discharged at Gravesend; Sir Nich. 
Armorer, Collonell Mayard, and Richard 
Jolinson, with each of them a servant 
attending on him, were already before 
them on shipboord, in expectation of 
the duke’s coming, which Bamfe:ld had 
motrusted to their knowledge, that by 
their assistance they might be masters of 
the vessell, in case there shou’d be occas 
sion for it. 

At break of day, they get their an- 
chors aboord, and setting sayle with a 
faire wind, the next morning early came 
to an anchor before Flushing: there they 
stayd, expecting the benefit of a tyd to 
carry them up to Middleburg. The 
master of the ship with two of his five 
hands, went ashore to Flushing in his 
boat, intending to be back again by that 
time the water was high enough to carry 
him to Middleburg. But betore he re- 
turn’d, Owen, the master of the barge, 
who was come along with the duke, came 
down with great amazement into the 
litte cabban, where [lis it. Highness was 
with the rest of the company, and told 
them, that there was a Parliament Fri- 
gate just coming in, which he was con- 
fident came in pursuit of them; that she 
wou'd be up with them immediately, and 
therfore they ought to get their anchor 
on boord as speedily as they were able, 
and without loseing time set sayl for 
Middlebury. One of the company then 
asking him, whither he were assured it 
was a frigate, be, who was a seaman, so 

ositively affirm’d it, that none amongst 
hem having at that time any knowledge 
of sea affaires, they were easily per- 
éwaded to beleeve him; where upon they 
gave orders to the two seamen, who 
were remaining still on boord, to get ap 
their anchor and set sayle, which they 
refusing ‘to perform till such time as the 
master shou’d return, they forced them 
to comply with their orders, by the help 
of the two servants; and John Owen 
charg’d himself with carrying the ship to 
Middleburg in safety, notwithstanding he 
was told by the seamen, that there was 
hardly sufficient water, and that he ran 
the hazard of loosing the vessell. But 
the fear he had of the English skip, 
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which he took for a man of 

low’d them, prevail’d ahevc'te that fo 
renning on ground ; though a of 
it prov’d only to be a merchant roan 
according as he had been foretold, - 
ship struck twice upon the barr; yet 
length they got over safely, and we 
out any damage to the vessell, it bej 
flood ; and they were no sooner over the 
skole places, then Owen himself ao. 
knowledg’d his mistake. And the MAS. 
ter coming on boord at the seme ti 
they arriv’d at Middleburg before. the 
tyde was wholly spent, 

The duke went on shore in his wos 
man’s habit, and continued there thas 
night; the next day he took boat for 
Dort ; where being arriv’d, he sent away 
Bamfeild to the Hague to give notice to 
his sister and the Prince of Orange of 
his being there, and to provide him with 
some cloths, not having braught over any 
with him, besides the disguise which he 
then wore. Immediately (they) sent 
their yachts to bring him to Maes 
land Slyice, whither his sister came to 
meet him; the Prince of Orange having 
before mett him, as he pass’d by the 
Brill, aud sv soon as he was landed 
they carryd him to their house of Hons 
lardyke. 

Having thus related the duke’s escape, 
it will not be impertinent to give an ace 
count of what pass’d at St James’s alter 
his departure. He had not gone an 
hour from thence, before they beganto 
miss him, and to search for him in every 
room of the house. Where not findiog 
him, they sent immediate notice of it to 
Whitehall, and to the Generall $ Tho 
mas Fairfax. Therevpon there were 
orders issued out, that ail the passages 
about London should be layd for him, 
especially the northern road, and those 
tuwards Wales, imagining he had either 
taken that way or towards Scotland, Dr 
rections were also given to stop all the 
ports; but he was already pass'd by 
Gravesend before their orders came: 
they gave not over their searching for 
him, till they had news from I 
that he was there. 

HIS MARRIAGE, 

We must not forget to mention in this 
year, so important and so extraorumary 
a passage in the duke’s life, as wes 
first marriage with the Lord Chancellor’ 
daughter, extraordinary indeed, og 
it self, and in the consequences © 
good and bad which in process of tine 
followed from it. When ed 4 
of Orange came to Paris to seet 
ber ris the duke being (abere) iS 
that time, as has been before. mension 
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air, Ann Hide was one of her maids of 
honour who ther attended her: it hap- 
'd that after some conversation toge- 
ther, the duke fell in love with her, she 
having witt, and other qualitys capable 
of surprising @ beart less inclinable to 
the sexe, than was that of his Royall High 
ness in the first warmth of his youth. 
She indeed shew'd both her witt and her 
yertue in managing the affaire so dexte- 
rously, that the duke overmaster’d by 
his passion, at last gave her a promise of 
marriage some time before the Restora- 
tion; not long after which, the Lord 
Chancellor, her father, being then up- 
permost in the King’s favour, the duke 
chose that time to heg his majesty’s leave, 
to perform what he had promis'd; which 
at first his Majesty positively refused, 
and used many arguments to dissuad the 
duke from that resolution; and not only 
his Mat’, but many of the duke’s freinds, 
and most especially some of his meniall 
servaats, with a violent zeal opposed the 
match. However {the duke still con- 
tinuing constant in his resolution to be 
true in his word, and chusing rather to 
undergo the censure of being fraile in 
promising, then of being unjust in break- 
ing his promise) the king at last, after 
much importunity, consented to the 
marriage; and it may well be suppos’d 
that my Lord Chancellor did his part, 
but with great caution and circumspec- 
tion, to soften the king in that matter, 
which in every respect seem’d so much 
for his own advantage. The king’s leave 
being thus obtain’d, the duke without 
loss of time, privatly married the young 
lady, and soon after own’d the marriage. 
It must be confess’d, that what she 
wanted in birth, was so well made up 
by other endowments, that ber cariage 
afterwards did not misbecome her ae- 
quired dignity. 
CHARACTER OF LORD CLARENDON, 
He was burn a privat yesceman of a 
good family, bred up to the law, of goad 
sense, and naturally eloquent, all which 
brought him into credit; so that he was 
chosen a member of the Elouse of Com- 
mons, in that fatall parliament of 1640, 
1a which by his good parts he soon brought 
himself into esteem, in so much, that the 
king chose him to be a privat mavager 
for him; and therein he behav’d himself 
with so much dexterity and fidelity, that 
atthe beginning of the rebellion, he was 
brought in to court, and intrusted in the 
mast secret affaires, and for a reward of 
's good seruice, was made chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When the Prince of 
ales was sout down from Oxiord into 
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the west, he was one of his R. H. cous. 
cill, appointed by the king to attend 
bim, and was most rely upon, Wher 
afterwards the King’s affaires grew 80 des- 
perat, that the prinee, for his safery, 
removed, first to the Isle of Scilly, and 
thence to Jersey, and at last into France, 
Sir Edoward Hide always attended him, 
The murther of King Charles the first 
following soon after, the then present 
king sent him, together with the Lord 
Cottington, ambassador into Spain, 
whence he return’d, and joynd the king 
at Paris, soon after his mujesties escape 
from the battel of Worcester: from that 
time he had the entire confidence of the 
king, and began to act as a first minister. 
Ile had the sole management of the 
alfaire of the restoration with Generall 
Monk, and Admirall Montague, having 
been made lord chancellor some time 
before; and, when the king came into 
England, he was in such favour, that 
he carried all things before him, and 
none dared to oppose him. He got his 
grat freind the Earle of Southampton 
made lord treasurer, with whow, toge- 
ther with the Duke of Ormonde, and the 
bishops (he being himself a very zealous 
Protestant) being joyn’d ina strict league, 
he was feared and courted by the whole 
nation, To this was added, his having 
his daughter married to the Duke of York, 
which for the present, was no small sup- 
port to him, thé at last it probably rais’d 
so much envie against him, as to be the 
cause of his ruine. 
HIS CONVERSION TO PUPERY. 

It was about this time, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1669, that his R. H, 
(who had it long in his thoughts that the 
Church of Enyland was the only true 
Church) was.more sensibly touched ia 
conscience, and began to think seriously 
of his salvation, Accordingly he sent for 
one Father Simons, a Jesuite, who had 
the reputation of a very learned man, to 
discourse with him upon that subject; 
and, when he came, he told him the 
good intentions he had of being a Ca- 
tholick, and treated with him about his 
being reconcil’d to the church. After 
much discourse about the imatter, the 
father very sincerely told him, that un- 
less he would quitt the communion of 
the church of England, he could not be 
received into the Catholick church; the 
duke then said, he thought it might be 
done by a dispensatiqn from the Pope, 
alledging to him the-singularity of his 
case, and the advantage it might. bring 
to the Catholick religion in general, and 
jo pasticular, to those of itm England, 
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if he might have such dispensation for 
outwarly appearing a Protestant, at least, 
till he could own himself publick!y to be 
a Catholick, with more security to his 
own person, and advantage to them. 
But the good father insisted, that even 
the Pope himself had not the power to 
grant it, for it‘was an unalterable doc- 
trine of the Catholick church, Not to 
do ill, that good might follow. What 
this good Jesuite thus said, was after- 
wards confirm’d to the duke, by the 
Pope himself, to whom he wrott upon 
the same subject. Till this time his 
R. H. beleev’d (as it is commonly be- 
leev’d, or at least said, by the church of 
-England doctors) that dispensations in 
any such cases are by the Pope easily 
granted, but Father Simons’s words, 
and the letter of bis holines, made the 
duke think it bigh time to use ail the en- 
deavours he could, to be at liberty to de- 
clare himself, and not to live in so un. 
safe and so uneasy a condition. 

Wherfor his R. H. well knowing that 
the king was of the same mind, and that 
“his majesty had open’d himself upon it 
to Lord Arundel of Warder, Lord Ar- 
lington, and Sir Thomas Clifford, took 
an occasion to discourse with him upon 
that subject, about the same time, and 
found him resolv’d as to his being a Ca- 
.tholick, a very sensible of the uneasi- 
ness it was to him to live in so much 
danger and constraint; and, that he in- 
tended to have a privat meeting with 
those persons above nain‘d at the duke’s 
closett, to advise with them about the 
‘ways and methods fitt to be taken for 
.advancing the Catholick religion in-his 
dominions, being resolved not to live 
any longer in the constraint he was 
under. This meeting was on the 25" of 
January, the day in which the church ce- 
Jebrates the conversion of St Paul. 

When they were met, according to the 
king’s appointment, he declar’d his mind 
to them in the matter of religion, and re- 
peated what he had newly before say’d 
to the duke, how uneasy it was to him 
not to profess the faith he beleev’d, and, 
that he had cali’d them together to have 
their advice about the ways and methods 
fitrest to be taken for the setteling of the 
Catholick religion in his kingdoms, and 
to consider of the time most proper to 
declare himself; telling them withall, 
that no time ought to be lost, that he 
was to expect to meet with many and 
great difficultys, in bringing it about, and 
that he chose rather to undertake it now, 
when he and his brother were in their 
full strength and able to undergo any fa. 
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tigue, then to delay it till they’ wax 
grown older, and ro fitt to na Hh 
with so great a design. This he speake 
with great earnestness, and even with 
tears in his eyes; and added, that ¢ 
were to go about it a# wise men and good 
Catholicks ought todo, 

The consultation lasted long, and the 
result was, that there was no better wa 
for doing this great work, then to do iz 
in conjunction with France, and with 
the assistance of his most christian ma. 
jesty, the house of Austria not being in 
a condition to help in it; and, in pure 
suance of this resolution Mons*, de 
Croissey Colbert, the French Embassa 
dor, was to be trusted with the secret, in 
order to inform his master of it, that he 
might receive a power to treat about it 
with our king. ‘The doing of this took 
up much time, for the treaty held on, 
not only here, but also Lord Arundel 
was sent into France, to conferr with 
that king, and, to conclude the treaty; 


‘Sir Richard Beling was intrusted todraw 


the articles, and to do the part ofa Se 
cretary in that negociation, 

The treaty was not finaly concluded 
and signed till about the beginning of 
1670, the purport of which was, that 
the French king was to give two hundred 
thousand pounds a year by quarterly pay- 
ments, the first of which to begin when 


-the ratifications were exchang'd, to en- 


able the king to begin the work in Eng. 
land; that when Catholick religion was 
settled here, our king was to joyn with 
France in making war upon Holland; 
that in case of success, France was to 


chave such a part as was stipulated ; the 


Prince of Orange such a share, and 
England was to have Sluce, Cassant, 
and Walkeren, with the rest of the sea 
ports as far as Maesland-Sluce. The 
French had a great mind to have begua 
with the war of Holland first, but Lord 
Arundel being sent again over ita 
France, convinced that king of the ne 
cessity of beginning first with the or. 
licity here; and so it was adjusted, ae 
the first payments began according t 
articles, 

All this was translated with the last # 
crecy; and in preparation penny 
Colonel Fitzgerald, lately come rod. 
Tanger, where he had been ere 
was to have a new regiment of 
rais’d for him, and such officers | 
for it as might be confided 19 ; a, 
ment was to be put 0 — 
he made governor of tha 
town ; the Earle of Bath — 

reer 
of Piymouth,, Lord Belasis Wid , 
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Widdrington of Berwick, all of them 
men in whom the king might confide ; 
the fleet and Portsmouth were in the 
duke’s hands; wor was the generality of 
the charch of England, men at that time 
very averse to the Catholick religion ; 
many that went under that name, had 
their religion to chuse, and went to 
church tor company’s sake; the few 
troops that were on foot, were look’d 
upon as well affected, and their officers, 
all except Collonel Russel, such as 
would serve the crown without grumbling 
or asking questions. The rigourous 
church of Eogland men, were let loose, 
and encouraged underhand to prosecute 
according to the law, the nonconformists, 
to the end, that these might be more 
sensible of the ease they should have 
when the Catholicks p:evail’d. But 
how all this design caine to faile, an ac. 
count shall be given in its proper place, 
HIS RELIGION SUSPEOTED. 

All things were how pretty quiet at 
court, the two chief ministers having 
been lately made friends. The winter 
following there was seme noise made, 
upon a suspicion, that the Dutchess of 
York was inclin’d to be a Roman Ca- 
tholick ; nor was it without ground, for 
she that had been all ber lifetime very 
regular in receiving once a month the 
sacrament, in the church of England 
way, and upon all occasions had shewn 
herself very zealous in her profession, but 
was of late observed to have forborn so 
taking the sacrament; and that which 
confirm’d them the more in this sus- 
picion, was, that during all her great 
jndisposition, of which she dy’d, she had 
not prayers said to her (as was usually) 
by any of the chaplains; in so much that 
in December (the King) took notice 
of all this to the duke, who own’d the 
truth to him, that she was resolved to be 
a Catholick, and was-seon to -be_recon- 
ciled; vpon which his. Ma'Y charg’d the 
duke to keep it as a great secret, which 
Was accordingly done, for none but Fa- 
ther Hunt, a Franciscan, who reconcil’d 
her, the Lady Cranmore, and Dupuy, 
@ servant to the duke, was privy to it. 
Jt was about a twelve month befure (as 
may be seen by the papers she left be- 
hind her containing the motives of her 
conversion) that she began to doubt, 
and in August last she was fully convinced 
and reconciled, thd the world knew it 
not till she dy’d; which happen’d the 
last day of March, 1671, after she had 
received all the sacraments of the Ca- 
tholick church. She dy’d with great 


“svouou and resignation, and the morg- 


ing. before her death; finding herself 
very ill that she could got long hold out, 
she desi:’d the duke nbt to stir from hes 
till she was dead and that in case Doc- 
tor Blandford, bishopiof - - « ~ - «, or 
any other of the bone should come 
to ay to her, he would tell them the 
truth, that she was’ reconcil’d to the 
church of Rome, and had accordingly re- 
ceiv’d already the sacraments, 
HIS SECOND “MARRIAOE, 

The King being how sensible of the 
necessity there wag of his Royal Iligh- 
ness heing married ‘out of hand, ordered 
the Earle of Petérborow, (lately im- 
ployd in the Trealy for the Princess of 
Tuspruck, which -broke off upon the 
death of the Empress, and his Imperiall 
Majesty’s resolving to marry her him- 
self) to yo incogsito first to the court of 
Neubourgh, and fext to that of Modena, 
to see what Princgeas he cd find that 
might be a fitt wife for kis brather; and 
he not finding any to his xa ap Neu- 
bourg, pass’d on to Modena, where 
having seen the: Princess of Este, and 
judging that a better choice could not be 
made then of her person, he presently 
gave an account of it to the King and 
the Duke: whergpon he was commis- 
sion’d by the King to demand that Prine 
cess of her mother (who was then regent, 
her son the Duke being under age) in 
marriage for his brother, It was with 
no litle difficulty tiat the young Princess 
consented to it, she being then but fif 
teen years old, and so innogently bred, 
that till then she had never heard of 
such a place as England, nor of such a 
person as the Duke of York, Besides, 
she at that time had a gregt inclination 
to. be a Nun, in so mych, that the 
Dutchess, her mother, wasjobliged to get 
the Pope to write to her, and perswade 
her to comply with her mpther’s desires, 
‘as most conducing to fhe service of 
God and the publick goof, With much 
difficulty his Holiness add her Highness 
prevail’d upon the Pripcess, and the . 
Earle of Pcterborow th¢rapon made his 
publick entry at Modenp, as embassador 
extraordinary from the/ King ; and after 
having agreed all the rticles of marri. 
age, upon the 30th of September, 1673, 
N.S. he married her, by proxy, for the 
Duke bis master. 

The noise of this 
ears of the House of 
time were mightily Heated against that 
which they cali’d Popery, asthey usually 
are when discontendgd with the govern. 
ment, enter’d into 4 hot debate about 
it, and gt last resolv 4 upon an — 
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to the king to break the match, because 
the Princess was a Roman Catholick, 
and that it was promoted by France, It 
is to observ'd, that alti® the meeting of 
this parliament in October was only in- 
tended in order to their further adjurn- 
ment or prorogation to January following, 

et by the dexterity of my Lord Shafts. 
Gury, who now (according to his usuall 
custome) had changed sides and was at 
the head of the factious party, tricks 
were found to delay the proroguing of 
the house, so to gain time enough for 
the violent party in the House of Com- 
mons to pass the above mention’d address ; 
which however had no effect upon the 
King to break the match so far advanced, 
and in which his honour was so much 
engaged, 

PUBLIC FEELING. 

All these storms now rais’d, and which 
afterwards follow’d against the Duke in 
parliament, bear their date, and had 
their origine from the suspicion they had 
of his being converted to the Catholick 
faith, nor could bis privat enemies till 
then vain any advantage of him. Before 
that time he was look’d upon. as the dar- 
ling of the nation, for having so freely 
and so often ventur’d his hfe for the 
honour and interest of the King and 
country, and for having been allways so 
active and industrious in carrying on 
every thing either as to trade, or as to 
navigation, that might tend co their ad- 
vantage: but no sooner was the allarme 
given of his being turn’d Papist, when all 
these merites were blotted out of their 
meinory, and he sett upon on every side 
as the common enemy, 

The Duke’s enemys having so far 
gain’d their point as to make him quitt 
all his imployments, still thought them- 
selves not secure enough, unless they 
also remov'd him from the presence of 
the King, and even from his succession 
to the crown, least he should have too 

ood a memory of their behaviour to- 
wards him. In order to the first, it was 

rejected in their cabals to have another 

Mest past in parliament, more compre- 
heusive than the former one, that should 
contain a renonciation of many other 
tenets in which the Catholicks differ 
from the Protestants, and that none 
should be suffer’d to come into the King’s 
resence that did not take the said 

Test, without the{leave first obtain’d un. 
der the hand of six privy councellors, 
But when this-new Vest was afterwards 
carryd hy vote in the House of Com. 
mons, (Oct. $0,) the Duke’s freinds and 
loyail party, out of regard to the 
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blood royall, had interest ane : 
majority only of two votes, my 
proviso added of exception for the Duke's 
person, which put the litle Rarle of 
Shaftsbury so out of humour, that he 
was heard to say, that he did not care 
vey (ado of the Bill (about which 
they (Aad ) taken so much pain having 
that Nowe in it, a 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTR, 
Severall means at severall times were 
attempted by thei, for excluding his 
R. H. from succeeding to the: crown, 
Their first enterprise of perswading the 
King to a divorce, and to marry again, 
pruving Weffectuall, they on the next 
place endeavour’d to make the Duke of 
Monmouth their tool te work with all, 
who had ambition enough to be wrought 
upon by them, To this they were nota 
little encouraged by the great affection 
which the King shew'd towards that 
Duke, hoping from thence that his 
Ma might be prevaii’d upon to own 
him for his legitimat son. The Earls of 
Carlisle and Shaftsbury, were two of the 
chiefest managers in this busines, and 
they had the confidence, sot to say im- 
pudence, to tell the King, that if he 
would but consent to have the thing done, 
they would undertake to find witnesses 
to prove the Duke of Monmouth’s 
legitimacy; by which it appears, that, 
(what is naturall to ill men) they thought 
the King’s conscience as large as their 
own: but his Ma‘¥ received their propost- 
tion with indignation, and told them, 
that as well (as) he lov’d the Duke of 
Monmouth, he had rather see him 
hang’d at Tyburne then own him as his 
legitimat son. However, this did not 
discourage the party from pushing on 
their design, nor that Duke from pro 
secuting his ambitious thoughts which 
had taken possession of his brain, and 
were probably first instili’d into him by 
one Ross, a Scotsman, put about hima 
by the King, to be his governor when 
he firse came out of France, who hoping 
therby to make his own fortune, pet 
those high thoughts into his papie 
head; nor was the man ee pt 
art in industry tu compass his Gf 
for he applyd Pimself to the old Bishop 
of Durham, Doctor Cosens, (Cosin) 
and told bim, that be might do @ { 
peice of seruice to the church ot he 
gland in keeping out Popery, © 's 
would but sign a certificate of the King 
marriage to the 
mother, cali’d M™ Barlow, 
name was Walters, with whom h 
shop was acquainted in Paris, she 
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tending to be his penitent, and to be 
converted by him from her loose way 
of living. Ross also told the bishop, to 
make the thing more easy to him, that 
during his life, the certificat should not 
be produced nor made. use of: this in 
time would have made sure work, for 
according to the English law, the bishop’s 
certificat is alegail proof of a marriage, 
But the good old bishop rejected his pro- 

osition, and afterwards acquainted the 
King with it; who then thought fate to 
keep it secret, without making any noise 
about it, and only to remove upon some 
other pretence the said Ross from his 
imployment; but afterwards, when the 
Tale ef the Black Box was spread about 
and began to gain groand, the King, in- 
censed against the wickedness of these 
proceedings, divulged this passage be- 
tween Ross and the bishop. 

Ti6 all these machinations for setting 
up the Duke of Monmouth as heire to 
the crown, had nothing but forgery and 
perjury wherby to subsist; yet in regard 
of the persons concern’d in it, and of the 
great disturbances it rais’d in the nation 
from time to time, till at last irended in 
open war, it may not be amiss to trace 
here the birth, the education, and pro- 
gress of that Duke’s actions and beha- 
viour, when he caine to appear in the 
world, 

His mather’s name was Walters, tho 
she took that of Barlow, She was born 
of a gentleman’s family in Wales, but 
having little means, and less grace, she 
came up to London to make her fortune. 
She was vety handsom, and thé she had 
ho much witt, she had a great deal of 
that sort of cunning which those of her 
profession usually have. The famous 
Algernoon Sidmey (thd at that time a 
colionel in Cromwell’s army of Samts) 
having-get-notice of her, enter’d inte 
treaty about her, and came to an agree- 
ment for fifty broad peices, (as be him. 
self related this story to his R.H.) But 


being in that nick of time comanded 
hastily out of London to his regiment, 
he miss’d his bargain, After this she 
travell’d into Holland, where ‘she fell 
into the hands of his brother ‘collonel, 
Robert Sidney, who kept her for some 
Ume, till the King being then ‘come to 
the Hague, and hearing of her, found 
means to get her from her collonel, she 
not being averse to so ‘advantageous a 
Change ; wherupon that collomel ‘was 
heard to say, tet who’s will have her, 
she’s alrentty sped; and after her being 
with the (King ) she ‘prov’d so-svon With 
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child and came so near in time, that the 
world had cause to doubt whose child it 
was; and the rather, because when he 
grew to be a man, he so very much res- 
sembled the collunel, both in stature 
and countenance, and even to a wort ia’ 
his face. However, the King own’d the 
child to a very high degree, as after 
wards did appear. In the mean time, 
his Ma¥ was call’d away into Scotland, 
and, during his absence, she liv'’d so 
loosely, that when he return’d from bis 
escape at Worcester into France, and she 
also coming thither in hopes of continu. 
ing in her former post, his Mat would 


have no farther comerce with her, thd 
she made use of all her title ars, with 
the help of freinds, to reingratiate her. 
self; but when she found her hopes des- 
perate, she afterwards so abandon’d her. 
self at Paris, that at last she dyed of the 
disease incident to that profession, 

As to her son, he was first bred up a 
Catholick under the tuition of Favher 
Goff, an English oratorian, and went by 
the name of M™ Crofts, and pavs'd fora 
kinsinan to the lord of that name; ill 
afterwards, being sent for into England 
by the King, who finding him well grown, 
and very handsom, took so great a itking 
to him, that he resolved publickly to own 
him and raise him in fortune and dig. 
nity; to which that there might be no 
impediment, be had him instructed in the 
Protestant religion, which consists in re- 
nouncing Popery, and which was easily 
brought about in one of his age by the 
pleasurs of youth, and the prospect of 
preferment. Soon after he created him 
Duke of Monmouth, and married him 
with a rich heiress in Scotland, the only 
child of the Earle of Bucclugh, who 
brought him a fortune of about ten thou- 
sand pounds a year. As he grew up in 
years the Kings kindness increased to- 
wards him, ‘for thd he ‘had no great ca- 
pacity, he had outward parts that make 
him very agreeable; he was tall, weil 
shap’d, of a good air, of a civil behaviour, 
and none danced better, and with all 
this he was very brave, which made (him ) 
much courted by both sexes ; nor did he 
want cunning and an insinuating heha- 
viour where be had a mind to please; 
and his R. H. amongst the rest had a 
reall kindnes for him till he came at last 
to be convinced of his treacthervus de- 
signs, and ‘even after that, the Duke 
continued to live fairly with him, ‘as he 
did with all those for whom the King bad 
a kindness. Being then very young he 
nccompanied his R, H. im eo 
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Dutch war, and was in the engagement 
when Opdam was blown up. Not long 
after, the King bought for him Lord Mack- 
lesfield’s first troop of guards ; and when 
the secoud Dutch war came on, and his 
R. UH. went sgain to sea, in the year 
1672, he was sent by the King into 
France to serve by land; where he had 
the honour done him by his most Chris- 
tian Ma” to let him serve as heutenant. 
general! (as young as he was) at the siege 
of Mastricke, at which place he behav’d 
himself with distinction, vpon the re- 
taking of a halfmoon. After that, 
having now gain’d reputation, he car’d 
pot much for the fatigue of the war, and 
remain’d no longer in the army, neither 
that nor the next campagne, then he 


needs must, and then the King of France . 


himself did, the pleasures of the court 
being more agreeable to him, then 
seruice in the feild. . 

The Duke of Monmouth in the mean 
time went over, and came into the 
Prince of Orange’s army just time enough 
to be in the engagement at St. Denis 
near Mons, which battel the Prince of 
Orange fought when he knew the Treaty 
of Peace between France and the States 
was sign’d, and had an authentique copie 
of itin his pocket. During this voyage 
it was, that the Duke of Monmouth bee 
gan to teke his measures with that Prince 
and to lay the ground work of what he 
undertook afterwards, using all his en- 
deavours to gain his favour by promising 
him his faithfull seruice in England. At 
the same time also he apply’d himself to 
gaine an interest in the English and 
Scotch troopes, then in the states’ seruice, 
aod with many of them both Officers he 
obtain’d his ends. After this, the Peace 
concluded brought him back into En- 
gland, as it also stop’d the journy of. his 
kK. H. into Flanders, 

THE PRINCESS MAPY. 

About this time it was, (1676) that 
the Bishop of London Doctor Compton, 
very eminent for his zeal against Popery, 
came to the Dukeand told him, that now 
his daughter, the Lady Mary, began to 
be of an age, to think of preparing her. 
self for receiving the. sacrament, and 
that in order thereunto he was come to 
aske his leave that, according to the 
rules of the church of England, he might 
confirm her. The duke answer'd, that 
since. his conscience did not permitt him 
to. communicate with thew invany ree 
higious fonction himself, he could not 
fur the same reason give his consent 
that his daughter should; and that it was 
much against his will that his daughters 
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went to ee and were bred 
tants; and that the reason w 
not endeavour’d to have them iy ive 
in his own religion, was because he knew 
if he should have attempted it, 
would have immediately been quite taken 
from him. To which the bishop replyd 
that he hop’d his R.H. at least would 
not take it ill from him, if he did the 
duty of his fonction in confirmi his 
daughter: to which the duke’s only 
answer was, that he could not give his 
consent to it; and so they parted. The 
next day the duke meeting the bishop, 
told him, he thought he would do well 
to inform the king of what had pass'd 
between them the day before: to which 
the bishop answer’d, that he came with 
the design to ask his leave for his so 
doing: wherupon he immediatly went 
in to the king, and receiwed from him 
his command to confirm his neice. The 
duke was willing it should pass so, be 
cause he perceiv’d the bishop was re- 
solv’d to do it; and since it was not in 
the duke’s power to hinder it, he thought 
it more decent it should be done by 
order from the king, rather than by the 
bishop’s own authority, and moreover 
a@hat the world might see it was done 
by his majesty’s command, without his 
consent, 
OATES’S PLOT. ; 

This pretended plot or conspiracy 
(which made so great a noise afterwards) 
had so perfect an air uf the fabulous re- 
ports which preceded the late revolu. 
tion, that those who remember'd it, 
thought themselves gon back to forty- 
one, (1641) or thatthe same ——— and 
spirit was risen to life again: for in stead 
of letters to M* Pim, of horse and foot 
being muster’d under ground, all peo 
ple’s ears were fill’d with distnall rus 
mours of a design to kill the king, and 
subvert the government to bring in Po- 
pery and arbitrary power; and all this 
tu be effected by an inconsiderable body 
of men, who had neither numbers nor 
power, ner places of trust; but being 
charged upon the Papists, and that tae 
Jesuits were the managers of it, all 
motives of incredibility could not i 
der it from being greedely swallow 
downe, and believed by the multitude. 

“The first information was 
to his May at Windsor, in August 1678 
by one Kirby a broken merchants but 
his errand was only to prepare the way 
for one Tongue, who sayd, he had oe 
plot to discover which concer® and 
Ma"® life, the Protestant come 
present government, but * 
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privately in the night, for should he (be) 
knowne, the Papists, he say’d, who were 
the coatrivers of it would knock him in 
the head. 

“This man being introduced to the 
king, repeated the same story, and left 
with his Ma'¥ a buodle of papets for his 
further information, but they being long, 
he gave them to my lord treasurer to 

ruse: the substance of which was a 
most detestable conspiracy against the 
king and kingdom, sayd to be carryed 
on not only by his own subjects, but 
that Mons Lounois the French King’s 
minister and Pere la Chaise his con- 
fessor, were privy to it; that Don John 
of Austria encouraged it, and that the 
better to compass these wicked desiynes 
tuey intended to burn the City of Lon- 
don, and raise a rebellion bath in Scot. 
land and Ireland; aud that one Doctor 
Oates had got knowlidg of this horrid 
conspiracy, by conterfiting bimself a 
Papist, and entring amongst the Jesuits, 
where to ingratiate bimself the more 
with them, he confess’d and communi- 
cated once a week, tho he still remain’d 
a Protestant in his heart, 

“This surprising relation besides its 
other extraordinary circumstances, seem’d 
to alect his R, H. so much that my lord 
treasurer proposed the acquainting him 
with it immedately, but the King thought 
it more prudént first to examin it; to 
the end it might not be objected, that 
1t had been communicated to any one 
what ever of that perswasion, before he 
had searched it to the bottom himself. 

But the duke came (to) the knowledg 
of it suoner than was intended, by an 
other way: it seems upon the first dis- 
eovery, my lord treasurer had desir’d to 
see some thing under the hands of those 
who were accused, because the informer 
pretended they trusted him still with 
the greatest secretts, and even. their let- 
ters themselves ; this was too reasons 
able a request to be denyd, so he rea- 
dily promised it, but being dilatory in 
the performance was earnestly pressed 
Over and over again, till at last he writ 
@ note to my lord treasurer to tell him, 
that if he would send to the post house 
and intercept certain letters directed to 

Bedingfeiid who was the duke’s 
Sonfessor, they will convince him of the 
truth of all he had sayd, 

t fortuned that my lord treasurer was 
not at Windsor when this note came, 
and Mt Bedingfeild passing by the post- 
as Just as the mail arrived, call’d for 

's letters himself, and had five deliver’d 

m made up ina thick packet, which 
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were sign’d Whitebread, Fennick, Ires 
land, Blundel, and Fogarty ; the four first 
being Jesuitsy he was acquainted with 
their hands, and soon perceiv’d these 
letters were not writ by them, the last 
being a person he knew not could say 
nothing to it, but finding treasonable 
expressions in them all, suspected there 
was some villany intended by them, 
both against Catholicks in general and 
the duke in particular, so carryd them 
streight to his R. H. and he immediately 
to the king; whereby the person that 
was marked out for the traitor, and the 
duke who was principally aim’d at in 
the contrivance, became by providence 
the first discoverers of this pretended 
conspiracy, 

The first letter the king light on was 
signed Blundel, which as soon as he 
read he tould the duke he was of his 
opinion, that there was some wicked 
contrivance in it, but that he was con- 
fident he could find it out, having seen 
a hand not unlike it aud would compare 
them together. 

“As soon as Oates was brought in, 
he tould the king, he had ventu;’d his 
life for his Ma at sea, and his soul for 
him at land, and was now come to dis- 
cover a hellish conspiracy; and then 
began his narration with so much assu- 
rance, and accompanyd it with such 
circomstances, as would have imposed 
almost upon any body, and did actually 
so, at first, upon severall there present, 
till by cross examination the vilany of 
it began to appear. 

« But Oates is not discouraged, but cons 
tines his narration still persisting, that 
he was a great instrument or agent of 
the Jesuits, to carry on their designes, 
not only in England, but France and 
Spain too, that he had personal conferen- 
ces about it with the French king’s cons 
fessor, and that in Spain Don John had 
admitted him ito his presence, where 
he saw the mony tould out for Sir George 
Wakeman to poison the king. 

There cannot be a greater proofe that 
this contrivance was chiefly level’d at 
his R. H. then the injurious expressions 
which were sowne and dispers'd thorough 
all Oates’s narratives and informations 5 
he makes no scruple of calling the duke 
a rascal, a papist, and a traitor, he shall 
be hang’d, says he, and I hope to live 
to see it, we will have no more regard 
for him than if be were a scavenger 
Kent-street; he hoped (he say’d) to see 
him at the barr of the House of Com- 
mons, where there were many betier 
men than he, if ri devil has a hotter 
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lace in Hell than an other, he hop’d 
S would bestow it upon him: these 
were the flowers of his eloquence, and 
such the temper of the times as to suf. 
fer so infamous a varlet to vomite eut 
these outrages against the king’s own 
brother, and a prince who, was it not 
for his religion, would have been the 
darling and idol of the people. 

But such was the infelicity of those 
times, and the people so ready to take 
fire at the least rumour of a Popish con- 
spiracy, that when it was communicated 
to the two houses uf Parliament, they 
eatch’d at it with such avidity, that all 
the contradictions, improbabitys, and 
even impossibilitys of the narration were 
swallow’d downe with greedyness, and 
the factious party, which was already 
but too much bent against the duke on 
account of his religion, were overjoyd 
to find themselves possess’d of so favour- 
able a conjuncture of working his utter 
TuiD. 

The first step they made, was to pe- 
tition the king to put the penal laws in 
execution ; which they press’d with that 
violence as he thought it necessary to 
yeeld a litle to the current, and issued 
out a proclamation for banishing preists 
&c. On which occasion the duke met 
with a sensible mortification from a hand 
he did not expected it, for when it was 
moved in council that the duchess’s 
priests might be excepted, as well as 
the queen’s, and those of forreign minis- 
ters, it was absolutely refused as a pri- 
viledge too great for a subject; but, as 
an expedient, proposed inserting them 
into the queen’s list: but her Ma‘? (thd 
the duke and king himself desir’d it) 
would never consent, which was a great 
tryal of their RK, H,** patience, to find 
themselves soe soon abandon’d by one, 
from whom they expected the greatest 
favours and support. 

Within five days after, the house 
voted an address to be made to the 
king, that his R. H. might withdraw 
from his ‘Ma‘’* person as well as coun- 
cells; but the king finding they run on 
30 fast, and that they already began to 
talke of excluding him from the succes- 
sion, thought it necessary to stop their 
career: he went therefore next day to 
the House of Lords in his robes, and call- 
ing up the Commons tould them amongst 
other things, that he would pass any 
bills they should devise in favour of, or 
for the support of the Protestant religion, 
both in bis own time and future ages, 
provided they went not about to im- 
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peach the succession or 
— in the true line, a Might of 
xen they saw his Maj espouse 
his brother’s defense so heartily heieane 
their prosecution of him a litle, so that 
when the bill for disabling Papists from 
sitting in Parliament, came up to the 
lords, after a hot debate it was 
at last in favor of a proviso to ex 
the duke from the penalty of that Act, 
It was observed that the duke of Mon. 
mouth went out of the house before the 
debate ended, to avoid voteing, which 
the duke could not refrain complaining 
of to the king, and tould him he fear’d 
not so much his open and his hidden 
enemys, especially one who had so 
an interest with his Ma‘; that for 
long time he had suspected the Duke 
of Monmouth's friendship, he saw plainly 
he affected popularity, and was great 
with the Earle of Essex and Lord Whar. 
ton, and had reason to beljeve there was 
no ill understanding betwixt him and my 
Lord Shaftesbury himself; and that he 


_ frequently permitted his health to be 


drunk under the title of Prince of Wales: 
in fine, this complaint was too well ground» 
ed for the king to take amiss, nor did 
his affection to the Duke of Monmouth 
hinder his Ma‘¥ from blaming bim for 
his cariage on those occasions. 

‘This proviso in favour of the duke 
sustained a hot debate, when it was 
carryd back to the House of Commons; 
but thé the Presbiterians to a man, and 
those they term’d the moderate men 
amongst the country partie, voted agamst 
it, however by the helpe of the Lord 
Treasurer’s friends, which some fancyd . 
would have taken an other ply, the court 
partie Carried-it for the duke, and on 
$0 of November the bill pass’d accord 


ingly. 
CONDUCT OF THE DUKE. 

Bat tho the duke was sencible of bis 
danger, he was neither discou head 
dejected; his inclinations rather 
him to bear up against adverse fortune, 
than tamely to submitt, he knew very 
well how to es either 
patience and pussillanimity, ane % 
ever he gave vay) it was his obedience 
not his fear that caus’d it, for phesoag4 
his Ma commanded, had. always 
force of a most sacred law with bim. Fe 

“¢ About the peg ep fx : 
bruary he lays open his condita’ © 
his lie gain to the king; he tells 
that in obedience to his comma on 
had withdrawn himself from bis © 


cells, and the meddling in publick alah 
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that neverthelesse whatever was ill re- 
lished by the people was still layd at his 
door; this did not surprise him, he sayd, 
for he forsaw it would be so, and was 
always of opinion that his absenting from 
éouncill and business would be of no 
advantage to his MaY* affairs, or his own, 
bet only serve his enemys tor an argu- 
ment to follow the blow, and have him 
removed from court likewise, without 
which he knew they would never be 
satisfyd, and therefore expected his Ma¥ 
would be press’d hard upon very speedi- 
ly to doe it : he was not insencible, he 
sayd, in how ill a situation his Mat¥® af- 
fairs at present were, and how hard it 
would be for him to sustain such a bat- 
tery as was raising against him, and there- 
fore begged of him to-consider well with 
himself how far he was resolved to stand 
by him, and that he would pleas not to 
flatter him with the beliefe that he would 
and could doe more for him than in ef- 
fect he should be able to performe; that 
he saw clearly enough the odium he Jay 
under, and therefore was fully prepar’d 
to make a sacrifice of his country, lider- 
ty, and life itself, if necessary for his 
Ma’ seruice and ease. 

This discours as it confirm’d the king 
in the opinion he always had of his brother’s 
sincere affection, and perfect obedience, 
so it endear’d him ‘the more ; at the same 
tine he thought it impossible to keep 
him with him: but before he’tooke a 
final resolution in that matter’ he gave 
way to another tentative, which if it had 
succeeded would not only he kew calme 
the fury of his enemys, but make him 
even the object of the se me love 
whom now they seem’d to hate and per- 
secute so grivously, —y 

THE BISHOPS PERSWADE Y¥* DUKE TO 

BECOME A PROTESTANT. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of Winchester came one murne- 
ing and desired an audience from the 
duke, who being brought into his closety 
the archbishop began a well order’d dis- 
cours representing the great trouble it 
was to him in particular, to his breethren, 
and ail the nation, that his highness 
should withdraw himself from the com- 
munion of the Church ‘of England, in 
which he was born and bred, and for 
which his father of blessed memory had 
suifer’d so glorious a fartirdom; and 
enlargeing in commendations of its doc- 
trine, sayd, it was not only more agree- 
able to the word of God, but more suta- 
ble to monarchy than that of any other 
church ; that the it had been always per- 
secuted, it still flourished like a lilly 
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amongst thornes, so wonder’d his highs 
ness could leave it, to embrace the com= 
munion of the Church of Rome, which 
if he would given leave to lay before 
him the arguments he was prepared with, 
he would convince him, held many doc. 
trines contrary to the word of God; for 
which reason, he sayd, it was a standin 

artifice amongst the priests, to hinder 
the people from reading the scripture’s 
bookes of controversie, that by keeping 
them in ignorance they might be go= 
vern’d the easilyer in that blind obedi« 
erice, which was too pressingly imposed 
upon them: so beg’d his highness would 
consider well a matter of so great cons 
sequence, and thd he knew he had too 


‘generous a soule, to be frighted into a 


change bay danger, or tempted by inters 
est, yet he hoped truth would always 
prevail, and force him to return to his 
mother the church, which open’d her 
armes to receive him again. : 

This discours which lasted near half 
an houre his highness heard without in- 
terrupting him in the least ; but when he 
had done, the duke tould him, he was 
much surprised when the Bishop of Win- 
chester some days before, desired they 
two might wait upon him as from the 
rest of their order ; for the he thought 
it not proper to refuse them, yet he 
look’d upon it as a thing of very ill con- 
sequence to him, to be moved on such 
a subject just before the meeting of the 
parliament; that he lay already under 
great pressures on account of his religion, 
which this must necessarily agravate. 
So asked the archbishop, if what he sayd 
was by his Ma‘* directions, or from t 
bishop’s only? he sayd, the king knew of 
it, but it was only by direction of his bree. 
thren, the duke then reply’d, he doubte 
ed not but they two, and some others 
of their order meant well in it, but that 
he could not hinder himself from be« 
lieving, that those who put them upon 
it intended his prejudice; that as to the 
discours they bad made, it would be a 
presumption in him, who was an illitter. 
ate man, to enter into controversial dis- 
putes with persons so learned as they; 
that nevertheless he would have ace 
quainted them with the reasons of his 
conversion, did he think it proper at that 
time, or had leasure for it; he assured 
them he had taken all the pains he could 
to informe himself in matters of religion 
before he changed, that he did not doe 
it hastely, nor without a previous fore. 
sight of the inconveniences which have 
already happen’d, and which were like 
to follow on that account; and, having 
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sayd sv much, tould the bishop they must 
not wonder, if by reason of the greater 
burry of business, he was forced to dis- 
miss them without entring into any fare 
ther debate about what they had urged. 

THE KING RISOLVES TO SEND THE 

DUKE AWAY. 

Two days after this conference the 
king asked the duke what had pass’d 
betwixt him and the bishops? of which 
he gave him an account, whereby his 
Ma’ found that project was ineffectual, 
and therefore thought no other way re- 
inain’d for quieting people’s minds, but 
to give way at present to their importu- 
nitys ; he would have been glad the duke 
himself had advised it, so asked his opi- 
nion what he thought proper to be done, 
but the duke answer’d it was hard for 
him to direct his Ma'’, that new not to 
dispose of himself; that if he gave mo- 
derate councells it would be looked on 
as an argument of fear; if vigorous ones, 
the world would say, be cared not how 
he ewbroil’d the king, now his own con- 
dition was so desperate; besides he had 
little reason to presume, he could influ. 
ence his Ma‘’* councells, when he saw 
those who were in the greatest trust and 
credit, steer a contrary cours to his 
judgment, as well as interest, to affect 
popularity and court and esteem amongst 
bis greatest enemys, and that therefore 
all he could dee was to be entirely re- 
signed to his Ma‘y* pleasure, and would, 
as he had ever done, render a perfect 
submissiou to his orders. 

The duke saw plainely enough wither 
all this tended, and that he must fall a 
sacrifice to the people’s jealousys, but 
was resolved to make a merite of it in 
obeying the king’s will, not fallowing 
his own; so reiterated his request to his 
Ma” to consider well with himself how 
far he would stand by him in case his 
enemys attack’d him in parliament; but 
the resolution was already taken; so the 
king tould him he was convinced it was 
absolutely ‘necessary to yeeld to this 
torrent, accompanying his discours upon 
it, with great expressions of kindness for 
his person and sorrow for the occasion, 
and in conclusion desired he would with- 
draw for some time out of England. 
The duke who knew better how to obey 
the king than give way to bis enemys, 
most readily acquies’d, never putting h's 
own satisfaction or advantage in balance 
with his Ma‘¥* interests; he only desired 
to have some thing to shew the world, 
what was the mative of his complyance, 
so begy’d a letter under his Ma‘’* own 
hand expressing an order for his depar- 
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ture, which on the 28* of F, 
king wnt accordingly in eae 
termes. mg 

I have already given you my 
large why I think it Gite ther te thea 

: t you should 
absent from me for some time be 
the seas; as I am truly surry for the oc 
casion, sO you may be sure I shail never 
desire it longer than it will be absolutely 
necessary both for your good and my 
service; in the mean time, I. think it 
proper to give it you under my hand, 
that I expect this complyance from you 
and desire it may be as soon as conve. 
niently you can. You may easily bes 
lieve with what trouble I writ this to you, 
there being nothing I am more sencible 
of, than the constant kindness you have 
ever had for me, and I hope you are so 
just to me as to be assured that no ab- 
sence nor any thing els, can ever c 
- from being truly and kindly your 

o R. 

The resolution being once taken, no- 
thing remain’d on the duke’s part, buta 
ready performance without reasoning or 
reply: dnly a day or two after he tould 
the king, what objections several judi- 
cious and discreet persons had . made 
against it, but the king being fixed in 
his judgment as well as resolution, no 
more was sayd of the matter : so makeing 
all necessary preparations for such a jour- 
ney, with much more expedition than 
could well be imagin’d, the duke and 
duchess (who was to hear a part in all 
his traverses and misfortunes) left Eng- 
land the 4 of March, went for the 
Hague, and from thence to Bruxells, to 
wait thére the designes of providence, to 
which they always bore an entire subs 
mission, 

DEATH OF CHARLES II. 

And now the king had brought his 
affairs toa more happy sitvation than ever 
they had been since the restoration; he 
saw his enemies at his feet, and the duke 
his brother at bis side, whose indefatigae 
bleness in business took a great share of 
that burthen off his shoulders, which bis 
indolent temper made uneasy to him, and 
this his Royal Highness performed with 
such a perfect conformety to his majes 
tys inclinations. and obedience to 
will, as made his services as free 
jealousie and unsuspected, as they were 
affectionate and usefull, both to confirm 
his happyness at home and establis 
reputation abroad; which two points ° 
ing atiain’d to a great degree, the king 
had a pleasant vew of future tranqul” 
for the reste of bis days, and to € 
the frutes of his late toils, «he mae 
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ef which gave a higlier relish to his pre- 
sent eas; when it pleas’d God to shew 
en how sandy a foundation all temporal 
happiness in this wérld as well as the 
best layd projects ate built, by calling 
him out of this life, when he seem’d 
most secure of enjoying it by the mastery 
he had got over those festless, crafty, and 
implacable spirites that had so long and 
furiously sought it. ~ 

I was on the 2¢ of February that the 
king was seized with @ violent fic of an 
apoplexy just as he came out of his closet, 
where he liad been. for $ome time before 
he was dress’d ; the deke was immedi- 
ately advertised of it, but before he 
could get to his majesty’s bed-chamber, 
one Doctor King, being in the withdraw. 
ing room, was called in, and had let 
him blood ; and then bg application and 
remedys usual on suchccasions (which 
was done by his own phfsicians) he came 
perfectly again to his $ences, so that 
next morning there was great hopes of 
his recovery: but, in the forth day he 
grew so much wors that albthose hopes va- 
pished, and the doctor$ declared they 
absolutely dispair’d of his ‘life, which 
made it high time to thik of prepairing 
for the other world; accordingly two 
bishops came to doe ther function, who 
reading the prayers appointed in the 
common prayer-book om that occasion, 
when they came to tli# place, where 
usually they exhort thé sick person to 
make a confession of hig sinns, the bishop 
of Bath and Wells, wh was one of them, 
advertised him, it was not of obligation: 
so after a short exhortationj asked him, 
if he were sorry for bis sings? which the 
king saying he was, the bishop pro- 
nounced absolution, and then asked him, 
if he pleas’d to receive the sacrament? 
to which he added no reply, and being 
press'd by the bishop several times, gaue 
no other answer but thaq it was time 

enough, or that he wauld think of it. 
The duke, who stodd all Rhis while by 
his majesty’s bed sidé, ang seeing that 
notwithstanding the bishop’s\sollicitation, 
he would not receivé the \communivun 
from them, and knowing thd king’s sen- 
tuments in matters of religiop, cuncern- 
ing which he had lately hdd frequent 
Conferences with hint, thought it a fit 
Opportunity to remind him] of it, and 
therefore, desireing the company to 
stand a little from the bed, s yd, he was 
overjoyed to find his majesty jn the same 
mind he was when he spoak Igtely to him 
2 his closet aboot religion,, at which 
ime he was pleas’d to shew him a paper 
writ himself af controtersie, and 
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therefore asked him, if he desired he 
should send for a priest to him? to 
which the king immediately replyd, for 
God’s sake, brother doe, and pleas to 
loos no time ; but then, reflecting on the 
Consequence, added, but will you not 
expose yourself too much by doing it? 
the duke who never thought of danger 
when the king’s seruice call’d, thd but in 
a temporal concern, much less in a 
eternall one; answer’d St, thé it cost 
me any life, 1 will bring one to you, and 
immediately going into the next room, 
and seeing never a Catholick, he could 
send but the Count de Castel Machlor; 
he dispatched him on that errand, and 
thé other priests were sent for, yet it 
fortuned none could then be got but Fas 
ther Huddleston, a Benedictine Monk, 
who had been so assistant to his majesty 
makeing his escape after the battie of 
Worcester, who being brought up a pair 
of backstairs into a private closet, the 
duke advertised the king where he was, 
who thereupon order’d all people to 
withdraw except the Duke; but his 
royal highness thought fit that my lord of 
Bath, who was lord of the bedchamber 
then in waiting, and my Lord Feversham, 
the captain of his guards, should remain 
in the room, telling the king, it was not 
fit he should be quite alone with his ma- 
jesty, considering the weak condition he 
was then in; and as soon as the room 
was clear’d, accordingly call’d M* Hud- 
dleston in, whom his majesty received 
with great joy and satistaction, telling 
him he desired to die in the faith and 
communion of the Catholick church ; 
that he was most heartely sorrie for the 
sins of his past life, and particularly for 
haveing differ’d his conversion so long, 
that he hoped, nevertheless, in the me- 
rits of Christ, that he was in charitie 
with all the world, pardon’d his enimies, 
and begg’d pardon to those he had any 
ways offended, at tht ifit pleas’d to God 
he recover’d, was resolved by his assist- 
ance to amend his life; then he pro. 
ceeded to make a confession of his 
whole life with exceeding tenderness of 
heart, and pronounced an act of contri- 
tion with great piety and compunction ; 
in this he spent about an hour, and 
haveing desired to receiue all the suc- 
cours fit for a dying man, he continued 
makeing pious ejaculations, and fre. 
quently lifting up his hands, cry’, Mercy 
Sweet Jesus, mercy, till the priest was 
ready to give him extreme unxion; and 
the blessed sacrament being come by 
that time this was ended, he asked his 
majesty if he desired to receiue it? who 
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answer’d, he did most earnestly, if he 
thought hin worthy of it: accordingly 
the priest after some further prepara- 
tions going about to give it him, he 
rais’d himself up, and sayd, let me meet 
my heavenly Lord in a better posture 
than lying on my bed; but, ‘being de- 
sired not to discompose himself, he re- 
peated the act of contrition, and then 
receiv’d with great pietie and devotion, 
after which Father Huddleston makeing 
him a short exhortation, left him in so 
much peace of mind, that he looked ap- 
proaching death in the face with all imma- 
ginable tranquilitie and christian resolu- 
tion, 

The company then being call’d in 
again, his majesty express’d che greatest 
kindness and tenderness for the duke 
that could possebly be conceiv’d, he 
owned in the most publick manner, the 
sense he had of his brotherly affection 
during the whole cours of his life, and 
particularly in this last action, he com- 
mended his great submission aud cone 
stant obedience to all his commands, 
and asked him pardon alowd for the ri- 
gorous treatment he had so long exer- 
cised his patience with; all which he 
say’d in so affectionate a manner, as 
drew floods of tears from all that were 
present, he spoke most tenderly to the 
Queen tov, and infine left nothing un- 
said, or undone, that so small a time 
would allow of either to reconcile him- 
self to God, or to make satisfaction to 
those he had injured upon earth, dis- 
poseing himself to dy with the pietie 
and unconcernedless becomeing a chris- 
tian, and resolution becomeing a king; 
and then his senses beginning to fail him, 

which had continued perfect till about 
an hour before his death, he expired be- 
twixt eleaven and twelve a clock, in 
fryday morning, being the sixt of Feb- 
ruary, 1688. 

His death was universally lamented, 
asin his life he had been generally be. 
Joued, for even the malignity of those 
who most molested his reign, sprung 
more from a hatread of his power and 
character than from any aversion to his 
person. He wanted no qualification that 
could make a prince glorious and a na- 
tion happy, tho mixed with some disor- 
ders and infirmities which sully’d those 
shineing natural partes, which were 
otherwise the admiration of nis neibors, 
as weil as the delight and security of his 
subjects; he was so exceedingly ingeni- 
ous in his conversation, so affable in his 
nature, and so easy of access, ‘as en. 
dear’d him beyond expression, tu all 
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who bad the honour to be 
th6 some abused that Wintighiey ene tre 
tempt as they did his mild disposition 
and merciful! temper, to the great dis. 
turbance of his government, which he 
bore so long, as made his ju and 
courage be call’d in questiow for a while 
but, shew’d in the end, he neither 
cunning to Countermine those who dis, 
pised him, nor resolution to break those 
stubborn spirits, who thought to have 
ran him on the same rock, on which his 
royal father so miserably perished, thé 
his excessive love of ease, made him 
loiter so long about it as to suffer 
irregularities in his government, and a 
most unjust Oppression of the innocent, 
particularly in Oates’s plot, till awaked 
hy the daily admonitions of his brother, 
he shook off his fetters at last, and made 
the regal power apear in its natural vis 
gour and luster again, in which it conti. 
nued till his death. 

OPINIONS OF CHARLES IT. 

Some few days after the late King’s 
death, his Majesty looking into the pa- 
pers he had left behind him found two 
relateing to controversie, one in the 
strong box, the other in the closet, both 
writ in his own hand, they were short but 
sollid, and shew’d, that thd his conversion 
was not perfected til a few houres before 
his death, his conviction was of a longer 
date ; the King thought fit to shew them 
one day to the Archbishop of Cantor 
burie in his closet, no body being by, 
who seem’d much surprised at the sight 
of them, and pawsed almost half a quar 
ter of an houre before he said any thing; 
at last tould the King, he did not think 
his late Majesty had understood com 
troversie so well, but that he 
they might be answer’d : if so, sayd the 
King, I pray let it be done gentlemat 
like and sollidly, and then it may bave 
the efect you so much desire of brings 
me back to your church; to which be 
Archbishop replyd, it would perhaps | 
counted a disrespect in him to contradict 
the late King, but his Majesty reas be 
him in that point, by telling him Of 
change it might produce in i ( 
answer’d efectually) was of that conse 
quence as to out ballance any other con- 
sideration, and therefore desired 
see a reply either from him or any Lord 
of his’ perswasion; but thd he, my 
Dartemouth, and others, were S¢¥ as 
times reminded of this matter 
earnestly press’d to it, never a 
mal reply fwas produced during 1) 
years of his Majesty’s reigy ™ * 
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MONMOUTH'S ATTEMPT, 

His Majesty had been long before ad. 
vertised, in the life of the late King, by 
one Moupoulan a companion of their 
drinking bouts, of the strict corres. 

ondence and friendship betwixt the 
Prince of Orange and that Duke, when 
he was first in Holland ; upon which his 
late Majesty sayd, it seem’d strange to 
him how those two should appear so 

d friends, and agree so well together, 
that aim’d both to usurp the crown, but 
his Majesty did not then see into the 
Prince of Orange’s views in that matter, 
which appear’d so plainly afterwards; it 
behoued the King, therefore, when he 
heard how the Prince of Orange conans 
tenanc’d both the Duke of Monmouth 
and Argile’s preparations at Amfterdam, 
to encrease his troops then on fgot, there 
being no time to raise new gnes, and 
even that could not be done tinfe enough; 
for the Duke of Monmouth/ had such 
mighty encouragement from the fanatick 
and republican partie, and several others 
who call’d themselves churclj of England 
men, thé in reality they bad neither reli- 
gion nor principles of honour, some offi- 
cers of desperate fortunes, with other 
turbulent men, that he ‘venter’d away 





with the few people he had about him;- 


not takeing time to make a suitable pré- 
paration for such an attempt, and by 
consequence hindred his Majesty from 
doing it likewise; so that, upon notice 
of his being landed, the King was forced 
to content himself with sending downe 
my Lord Feversham in hast, with the 
greatest part of the horse guards, and 
granadiers on horsback to secure Bristol, 
with orders to the Duke of Beaufort to 
endeavour the like, haveing notice that 
the Duke of Monmouth’s first attempt 
would be upon that important place; he 
sent at the same time, and recall’d his 
three Scotch regiments that were in Hol- 
land, which the Prince of Orange di- 
tmiss’d away with all expedition, and 
affer'd himself and more troops (as was 
sayd) but the King found he could not 
even trust his own subjects that came 
from thence, much less strangers; for 

ing advertised by some officers of those 
three regiments, and by their seditious 


discourses in their quarters, that many, 


not only of the souldiers but of the offi- 
cers too, were so well affected to the 
Duke of Monmouth, that he durst not 
send them downe to the west, but rather 
trust to the few troops he had there al- 
ready, than run the risque by sending a 
seeming reinforcement to his own army, 
€@ send a real ove to his euemy. 
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While the Duke of Monmouth was 

getting his armes and amunitiun ashore, 
together with some three or four small 
pieces of cannon (which he drew out of 
the ships, more for the name than any 
use they could be to him) he found nos 
body almost enme to join him, which 
dishearten’d him mightely at first, inso. 
much that he was oncé in a mind to 
return; but flattering himself with the 
multitude of engagements both from 
men of great estates and great quality, 
and even from officers in the standing 
army, and being pushed on by some vio« 
lent men about him, he venter’d to 
march into the country with designe to 
make himself master of Bristol, and then 
published his declaration. 
_ This poor abandon’d wretch, loaded 
himself with the guilt of endeavouring to 
confirme the blackest calumnys, with the 
most horrid and blasphemous inpreca« 
trons; but they who had made a pro. 
pertie of him hithertoo, plaid him now 
as their last stake against the King and 
government, and as an ultimate efert for 
& common wealth: but this bitter and 
false invective made so little inpression 
upon the sober part of the wation, that 
it was hard to say, whether the parlia- 
ment which was then setting, or the 
King himself was more sencibly touched 
at these abominable falshoods, and hel- 
lish aspertions he cast upon him; the 
King issued out a proclamation to de- 
clare him a traitor, and the parliament 
immediately upon the first notice as- 
sured his Majesty in an odress, they 
would stand by him with their lives and 
fortunes against the Duke of Monmouth 
and all his adherents, and against all 
rebells and traitors, and enemys what« 
soever of his governinent; and were so. 
zealous in this matter, that within three 
days after the first notice, they had gue 
an Act ready for attainting him, which, 
on the 16th of the same month, had the 
royal assent. 

‘In the mean time the Duke of Mon- 
mouth advanced ta Bridgwater, and 
from thence to Taunton, his numbers in- 
creasing hogely, notwithstanding the 
late proclamation against dispersing his 
declaration, and notwithstanding the vie 
gilance of the Dukes of Albemarle and 
Somerset, who were sent down upon the 
first notice, as well as the Dake of Beau- 
fort, to raise and command the militia of 
those countys, whereof they were L¢ 
Lieftenants; not so much with intent to 
oppose him, as to hinder the country 


from flocking in to him, for the King . 


could have little confidence in the militia 


of 
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of those parts, who were fram’d (to be 
sure) of the same mould and temper 
with their neibours, who so readily had 
join’d the invader, notwithstanding. his 
‘enterpris was discountenanced by all 
ranks of people in the government, and 
even the parliament it self, 

The few troops his Majesty could as- 
semble on so short a warning exceeded 
not the number of two thousand foot and 
fiue hundred horse, the command where 
of he had given to the Earle of Fever- 
sham ; who marchiug with all immagin- 
able expedition came to Somerset, and 
from thence to Weston, and finding the 
enemy so far advanced haulted there, 
quartering his hors in the village, and 
encamping his foot in a pretty advan- 
tagious post, haveing a ditch in his front, 
betwixt him and a specious plain, called 
Sedgmore, and within some three miles of 
Bridgwater where the enemy now lay, and 
were encreas’d to nearsix thousand men; 
which being more than the Duke of Mon. 
mouth could well arme, and much more 
than he had mony and provisions to keep 
Jong together, his busines was as soon as 
possible, to push the matter to a decision: 
so on the 6th of July (haveing drawn out 
his forces the night before) he marced 
early with so much sylence and secresy, 
that tho my Lord Feversham had notice 
of bis motion, and had sent out parties 
to gain intelligence, yet they came up to 
him before he was aware, and indeed 
before it was light enough to attack him, 
or pass the ditch without confusion, 

This gaue my Lord Feversham time to 
put himself in a condition to receiue the 
enemy, who, as soon as it was light 
enough, came upon him in good order; 
the Duke of Monmouth at the head of 
his foot began the charge, which 
he mentain’d well enough for some 
time (by firing only cross the ditch 
which still remained betwixt them) and 
had his horse done their part as well, it 
might have render’d the success more 
doubtfull; but they were so well receiued 
at their first fire by Coll: Oglethorp and 
my Lord of Oxford’s regiment, that they 
immediately gaue way, and by this time 
the King’s canon being brought up and 
the horse flanking the foot, they were 
soon disorder’d too, and entirely broke, 
leaving three small pieces of cannon, 
their baggage, and a good many dead 
upon the place. 

The Duke of Monmouth at first fled 
with some fifty horse, but not being able 
to keep them long together, was forced 
to take a country man’s coat, in which 
disguise he, and my Lord Gray skulked 
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till next morning in the incl 
Ringwood ; but that lord being then dis. 
cover’d and seized, it occasion’d a more 
diligent search, in which the Duke of 
Monmonth likewise was found, 
the hollow of a bank trembling with 
could and aprehention; my Lord Lum 
ley who then was zealous in the King’s 
seruice tuok charge of him and my Lord 
Gray, guarding them very strictly up to 
town. 

MONMOUTH’S INTERVIEW WITH JAMES, 

There were so many persons ready to 
second the Duke of Monmouth’s request, 
and amongst the rest Queen Dowager 
herself, that the King suffering his good 
nature to overpower his judgment, at 
last consented to see hin; which cer 
tainly he should not haue done unless he 
had been disposed. to pardon him, but 
perhaps he was not so entirely cured of 
that suspicion M* Sheldom has (had) 
rais’d of his fauorit, as not to be willing 
to hear something more of the matter, 
and for the same reason it is strange that 
my Lord Sunderland did not oppose it; 
unless (as it was sayd afterwards) he un- 
derhand assur’d the Duke of Monmouth 
of his pardon if he confess’d nothing, 
and then, when he had made him de 
stroy his own credit by contradicting 
himself, took care to have him dispatched 
as soon as possible afterwards, When, 
therefore, the Duke of Monmouth was 
brought before the King, ke fell upon his 
knees, crawling upon them to-embrace 
those of his Majesty, and forgeting the 
character of a hero, which he had so 
long pretended too, behaued binself with 
the greatest meanness and abjectiod 
immaginable, omitting no humiliation ot 
pretence of sorrow and repentance (0 
moue the King to compassion and mercy; 
but there appearing no great matters 0 
discovery, there was no advantage drawa 
to either side by this unreasonable inter. 
view; for tho the King was inclit 
enough of his own nature to spare him, 
he was soon made sencible, how cruel 
compassion it would be, to expose 
publick peace to so great a hazard, 
the liues of thousands fur that of one 
man’s, who had deserued so little to live; 
that considering how great number 
join’d him, even after he was oer 
by parliament, and how the people 
intoxicated with an idea of his personal 
merit and pretended zeal for the 
testant religion, no one could answer ™ 
the consequence if he were at li 
again; that those fabulous inven 
the late King’s being maried to bis a 
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disowned by the King, however, had 
imposed upon many; and lastly, that his 
own little faith or honour in keeping 
former promisses and engagements, ren- 
der'd it the most hazardous and unpo. 
litick thing in the world to. leaue the 
factious partie such a handle to shake 
the foundation of the throne, whenever 
they pleas’d to doe it; this made the 
King give him no encouragement or 
hopes of mercy. However, the apre- 
hention the Duke had of dying, made 
him leave nothing unatempted which he 
fancyd might ward him from the fatal 
blow; he thought his intimateing a cer- 
tain inclination to become a Catholick, 
might work with the King more than any 
thing, he bad indeed been educated in 
that religion in his youth, which made 
his Majesty think he might probably be 
willing to dy in it too, but he found by 
those he sent to him for that end, that 
his concern was more to saue his life, 
than his soul; and when he perceiu’d 
there was no hopes of the furmer, he re- 
solued to venter the latter in the reli- 
gion he then profess’d; which thd he 
call’d it that of the church of En- 
gland, yet when the divines of that 
communion who came to assist him, 
press'd the doctrine of nonresistance, he 
never would own he held it; and then 
by declaring the Lady Hariote Went- 
worth his wife in the sight of God, thd at 
the same time he recommended the 
children he had by the Dutchess of Mon- 
mouth to the King’s mercy, yaue the 
world as od an idea of his religion, as it 
did of his discretion and judgment: for 
when it was known for certain, that he 
was to dye, the Dutchess of Monmouth 
asked leaue to see him in the Tower, 
which was readily giated her, and comeing 


inte the outward room while y* bishops 


were exhorting him to prepare for that 
terrible passage, of which be had thought 
little duiing his life, one of them tculd 

im, the Dutchess of Monmouth was 
there and desired to see him, but in stead 
of calling her in, he disowned her, and 
say’, that indeed according to law she 
Was his wife, but was not so in the sight 
of God: the bishops stood amazed at this, 
Which they thought but a scurvy dispo- 
sition fr death, however they press’d 
bim to own his fault, and ask God’s par- 
doi and the King’s, without which they 
Could not vive him absalution, nor take 
he communion with him, but they never 
could bring hum to own, that what he 
ad done was any such great crime, he 
cal'd it an invasion, and that was all 
they could bring him too, which obliged 
Montuty Mag. No. 27% 
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them to leaue him as they found bim; so 
that this man whom the peopie run so 
blindly after, as the only prop of their 
religion, proued to be of none at all him 
seli, not haveing in that extremity the 
usuall assistance of a divine of any per- 
swasion whatever; but with this miserable 
popreraee went to the scaffold on Tower 
ill, where his head was cut off, on the 
16" of Suly (the 15"). He tuade no 
speech at his death, but gave a paper to 
the sheriff, wherein he own’d the lote 
King had tould him, he was never marryed 
to his mother, and that the title of King 
had been forced upon him, contrary ta 
his judgment, so hoped his Majesty 
would not let his children suffer on that 
account, Nay he fell so low as to put 
confidence in a fortune teller, who it 
seems had assured him that if he ‘out 
liued S* Swithin’s day, he should beagreat 
man: he therefore writ most pressicgly 
to my L¢ Arrundel of Wardour, my Lord 
Tyrconnel, and others, to beg a reprive 
for a few days; but the King being ad- 
vised against it, his head was cut off, as 
it happen’d, on that very day it self, 
perhaps as a punishment for giving credit 
to so vaina prediction; for tha Almighty 
God permits such devinations to fall out 
some times according as they are fore- 
tould, yet never to the benefit or advau- 
tage of those that belieue them, 
JEFFREY’S BLOUDY CAMPAIGN, 
Acommission of Oyer and Terminer 
was granted out to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Jeffreys. to go down into the West 
and make such further enquirys and in- 
flict such further punishments, as the ex- 
ample of former reigns and the security 
of the present seem’d to require; but his 
imprudent zeal, or as some say'd avarice, 
carrying him beyond the terms of mo- 
deration and mercy, which was always 
most agreeable to the King’s temper, so 
he drew undeservedly a great obliquy 
upon his Mejestys clemency, not oniy ia 
the number but the manner too Of se- 
veral execatinns, and in slewing mercy to 
<o few, particélarly an old geatlewomen 
one M* Alice Lisle, who was condemu’d 
and executed (Sept. 2) only for har- 
bouring one Hicks and Neltrop, both ill 
men enough indeed, aud the latter in a 
proclamation, but as she pretended was 
ignorant pf it, and therefore perhaps 
might suffer for a common act of hose 
pitality : but there could not be a yrénter 
proof that this severity was Contrary to 
the King’s intentions, than the differen 
treatment ene Major Holmes found from 
the King on one hand, aud from my Lord 
Chief Justice on the other; this gentle- 
a ; 4i man 
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man had been engaged with Monmouth, 
and had lost his son and an arme‘in the 
battle, was taken prisoner, and brought’ 
up to town; the King being desirous to 
see him, he behav’d himself in such a 


manner as gain’d ah esteem from every” 


body ; his cariage was free from de-' 
jection yet full of respect, he own’d his 
fault and had recours to his Majestys’ 
mercy, but tould him that considering 
his losses, and his age, the favour he 
asked would be more advantageous to his 
Majestys reputation to grant, than bene- 
ficial to him to receive: the King, who 
loved courage even in an enemie, could 
not refrain countenanceing of him, dis- 
cours’d freely with him, and no Gne was 
more frequently in the King’s anticham- 
ber, til it was thought fitt to send him’ 
down into the west, as one who could 
best informe the Lord Chief Justice, who 
were most criminal and who most de- 
served mercy; and that he might. doe, 
some service ere he receiv’d his pardon, 
which was differ’d (only for that reason) 
til after his return; but instead of that, 
the first news the King heard of him was, 
that he had been hanged with the rest. 
This his Majesty was very much sur- 
rized at, and made him question the 
hief Justice at his return; but ‘le pal- 
liated that and his other severities, with 
the pretence of necessary justice, which 
the King haveing made him Judg of, 
knew not how to contradict, especially 
since he had the precattion, not only to 
send four other judges as his assistants 
along with him, but M Polexfen lick- 
wise, in quality of his sollicitor, who 
being a known favourer of the Presbi- 
terian partie, he hoped would moderate 
the Chief Justices’s heat; so that after 
all this care, and foresight, his Majesty 
had reason to acquiess to what had béen 
done, tlO it was a great disservice to 
him in the bottom, but my Lord Chief 
Justice makeing it pass for an excess of 
zeal, hinder’d not his Majesty from con- 
fering, the title ofa barron upon him, as a 
reward of his former merite; and soon 
after made hiin Lord Chancellor, (Sepé. 
28.) as thinking no one better qualifyd 
to execute that high office than himself; 
but certainly his Ma’ had acted more 
prudently, had he refrain’d from heaping 
‘such distinguishing favours upon a per- 
son, who had by an imprudent zeal (at 
best) drawn such an odium both upon his 
master and himself, , 
But.it is hard to gide the same colour 
to Coll: Kerk’s severitys on the same 
occasion ; who being appointed to attend 
-wpon the commission with a body of 
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troops, caused to hang’é'thorg 
out of ioeey Biecastor an ‘Sati 

his brutal passions, than the: love 

Jastice or’ his master’s service; nay it ig 
not improbable but ‘even then he had in 
his view, the drawing an odium by it 
upon the King himself being no one did 
it more afterwards, when he could with 


‘impunity shew the trué bent of his in. 


clinations; and if the Kinj 
tharks of resentment for fe is “ey 
barbaritie, it was partely by ignorance of 
what had past, and the mildness of his 
nature, which, always inclin’d ‘him to 


overlook the miscarages even of his 


enemys, much less those he took to be 
his friends, amongst whom he had the 
misfortune to reckon this gentleman, who 
so ill’ desérved that honour and’ cha- 
racter: so that thd this was made one of 
the popular topics to decry his Majestys 
government, tis certain, the King was 


hugely ‘injur’d in it, his inclinations were 


tio ways bloody, but ever bent to mercy: 
and after all,'he pardon’d thousafids on 
this occasion, who had forfeited both life 


and estate, and his desire to make that 
‘sort of people easy, was none ‘of the 


least motives for his granting liberty of 
conscience afterwards which cost ‘him so 
dear in the end. Pee ts 
ADMITTED MURDER OF ALD, CORNISH. 
The punishments which were pérform’d 
in London under the Kings ‘oww eye, 
were much more moderate ; and indeed 
greater regard was had therein fo the 
treasons committed against the late King 
his brother than’ against himself, as Nel 
trop and Ayloff two notorious rebells 
who only now falling into the hands of 
justice, thd attainted and outlawed for 
the Kye house plot, were executed upon 
it; for which conspiracy Cornish ws 
also tryd and condemned, who tho he 
had been a furious stickler in those times, 
and that no one doubted his guilt, yet 
when his Majesty heard that one of the 
witnesses against him, did not $0 par 
tively reach to what is criminal im 
case, he was troubled that the least Jor 
malty in thelaw should seem to have been 
infringed, for his security; and there 
declar’d he was sortie he had wn 
order’d his quarters to be take! down 
and given to his relations to be decently 


buried. 
BIRTH OF HIS SON« 
Su long as the King had 10 
children, but those two who were a 
disposed of to Protestant icang 


church men were less refractory, ™ 


other 


ing, that if the King encroached te and 
it would bé of no long contia thst 
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¢hat at his death things would fall back 
jnto.their antient track, and the webb, 
tho vever so well wrought, would soon 
be unravel’d again; but when they saw 
the Queen with child, then they grew so 
jealous of the consequence, that it made 
a sort of metamorphosis -of the nation; 
the old declaimers against fears and jea- 
lousies, became the fiercest promotors 
of them, and the great enhaunsers of the 
prerogative, now began to talke of no- 
thing but Megua Charta; it prseepted 
not only those who eat his Majesty’s 
bread, but his children too, to. spurn 
against him, the two Princesses expected 
both to succeed to the crown, the Prin- 
cess of Orange as the eldest, and the 
Princess of Denmark, because her sister 
had no issue, this made tle. latter con- 
triue to go to the bath, that she might be 
absent when she knew the Queen was to 
be brought to bed, and it is to be doubted 
the bisshops had the same motiue in 
forceing the-King to imprison them too, 
who not only would haue taken their re- 
cognizance, but even their word for their 
apearance ; both which they refused, for- 
seeing that an imprisonment would not 
ouly inflame the more, but prevent the 
Arch Bisshop of Cantorbury’s being a 
witness to the Queen’s delivery, which 
they knew the kingdom had already re- 
solued tv question and cavil with. 
ACQUITTAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 
As soon as the verdict was given there 
was such prodigious acclamations of joy, 
as seem’d to set the King’s authority at 
defyance : it spread itself not only into 
the citie, but even to Hounslow heath, 
where the soldiers upon the news of it, 
gaue up a great shout, tho the King was 
then actually at dinner in the camp; 
which surprised him extreamly, not on 
account of the bisshops acquittal, for his 
Majesty only desired justice might be 
done, which he no ways obstructed, nor 
gave any markes of his displeasure to the 
two judges Powel and Holleway, who ar- 
raing’d so publickly his dispensing power ; 
he had been tould the bisshops had com- 
mited a fault, so he left them to the law, 
and when the law had acquited them he 
remain’d satisfyd with it; but what gaue 
his Majesty great disquiet was to see such 
industry used to inflame the multitude, 
and set the peoples heartes against him, 
and that this infection had spread it self 
€ven amongst those, from whom he ex- 
pected his chief security, and that the 
church partie instead o obedience, and 
duty which he had hoped for, and which 
he thought his protection justly merited, 
sneuld be now the ringleaders of the face 
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tion, and that the bisshops to highten the 
discontent should use all their little or. 
tifices to render his intentions suspected : 
for as they. went turough Westminster 
Hall, the people falling on their knees, 
in mighty crowds to aske their blessing, 
they cryd out tothem, keep your religion ; 
as if the questioning them for a misde- 
meanour, wherein they had a fair tryall 
and were juridically acquited, should be 
such a mighty invasion, of their religion 
and privileges, as to force them to cry, 
to your tents. O Israel. He own’d he 
had depriued them of one priviledge, 
‘which he found went nearer their heart 
than he imagin’d, he had wrested the 
sword of persecution out of their hands, 
and .it seems, they enjoyd no peace if 
others had it too, ner could bear an 
equality in those who had stood so long 
in awe of their authority ; but they soon 
found their mistake, if they thought the 
world was made for none but church of 
England Protestants, and that the way 
to preserue their religion was to dis- 
possess their Prince of his right; which 
as it had as little divinity as law in it, 80 
it had as little policy and prudence tuo, 
for by endeavouring to secure themselves 
against a handfull of Papists who were 
unable to hurt them, they layd them- 
selves at the mercy of a partie, which 
haveing as great an enmity, and much 
reater power, made them feele the ef- 

Sects of their errour ever since. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Amongst the distractions and prepara- 
tions for war, the King forgot not the 
cerimony of nameing the Princé of Wales, 
which had not been done when he was 
christened, but on the 15 of October 
1688, was form’d in the King’s 
Chapel. at S*. James’s with great solem- 
nity, the Pope being godfather repre- 
sented by the Nunico, and Queen Dow- 
ager godmother, who gave him the names 
of James, Francis, Edward; and now 
considering the hazardous situation his 
Majestys affairs were brought too, seve- 
rall persons about him thought it neces- 
sary something should be done to vine 
dicate himself and the Queen from the 
backest of calumnys; and the Prince 
from that horrid imputation of bemg a 
suppositious heire, for the Queen it 
seems, was no sooner with child but « 
was rumour’d about, that her big belly 
was a counterfeat; the Prince of Orange 
who dreaded the conseqaence of it, took 
care by his enissarys to. poison the peo- 
ple with that opinion, all artes were 
used hy scorelous songs, and underbhand 
insinuations, to delude the kingdom ; nor 
#12 was 
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was this a new invention, for the like in- 
dustry had been used when the Queen, 
then Dutchess, wa¢yvith child four years 
before; as soon therefore as the Prince 
‘was born, pamphlets flew about fill’d 
with all the ribaldry and calumny that 
‘malice and wit was capable of inventing, 
where under the notion of novells and 
private relations of what pasy’d at court, 
the horridest crimes were layd to the 
Queen’s charge, by way of introduction, 
to the grand imposter, and the most vir- 
tuous, the most chast Princess in the 
world, had that additional mortification, 
of being traduced by a people she loued; 
and blacken’d (if it had been possible) 
by the most execrable falsetys, that hell 
it self was capable of inventing; she 
deserued much better treatment from a 
country which (thd a stranger born) was 
hecome se natural to her, that all the 
hard usage of banishment, persecutions 
and contradictions, she had met with, 
could not hinder her from contending 
with the King himself in a real affection 
for the people; tut Ged had destined 
them both a more essential reward than 
popular applaus, so they met with few 
gratefull returns to their real favours, 
and where they planted vines they reap’d 
nothing but thornes. 

Various considerations convinced the 
King and Queen it was necessary to ob- 
viate this malicious calumny, so he sum- 
mon'd an extraordinary council the 224 
of October, where was present the Queen 
Dowager, all the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, then in town, the lord major 
and aldermen, the judges, and Kings 
councell, to whom his Majesty spoke as 
follows. 

I haue call'd you togather upon a very 
extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary 
diseases must have extraordinary reme- 
dys, the malicious endeavours of my ene 
emies, have so poison’d the minds of 
some of my subjects, that by the reports 
I hear from all hands, | have reason to 
believe that very many do not think this 
son, with which God has bless’d me, to 
be mine, but a supposed child; but I may 
say, that by particular providence scarce 
any Prince was ever born, where there 
were so many persons present, I have 
taken this time to have the matter heard 
and cxamin’d here, expecting that the 
Prince of Orange with the first fair 
easterly wind, will invade this kingdom, 
and as I have oft ventur’d my life for the 
nation before I came to the crown, so I 
think myself more obliged to do it, now 
Tam King, and do intend to go in: person 
against him, whereby I may be exposed 
to accidents; and therefore [ thought ic 
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necessary to have it now done, ; 

to sutiety the minds of my Ha ‘ 
to prevent this kingdom’s being 

in blood and confusion after my death, 
desireing to doe always what. may mon 
contribute to the eas and quiet of 
subjects, which I have shew'diby securing 
to them their hbertie of conscience: and 
the enjoyment of their properties, which 
I will always preserve; I have desired 
the Queen Dowager to glue herself the 
trouble to come hither and declare what 
she knows of the birth of my-son, and 
most of the ladys and lords, and other 
persons who were present, are 
hkewise to depose upon oath, their know. 
lidg of this mater. 

Vpon which Queen Dawager was 
pleas’d to say, that when the Kmg sent 
for her to the Queen’s labour, she came 
as soon as she could and never stir’ 
from her, till she was deliver’d of a Prince 
of Wales; there was no less than fou 
two persons who were both present and 
witness (as much as the circomstances 
and modesty could allow) to the birth of 
the Prince; the men, who were the chief 
officers of the crown, as Lord Chancellor, 
the Earle of Sunderland, lord presidem 
of the council; the Earle of Mulgrave, 
lord chamberlin, Lord Arundel, lord 
privy seal, the Earle of Middleton, secre 
tary of state; the Earle’s of Craven, 
Peterborough, &c. all deposed, that 
they saw the child immediately after 
the Queen was deliver’d, and saw it was 
a Prince and all the markes of being new 
born: the ladys who may be supposed to 
have had a nearer admittance, both at 
y® time of the Queens labour and during 
her being with child; as Lady Powis, 
Aran, Peterborough, Sunderland, Ros- 
common, Bellacis, Lady Sophia Bulkely, 
&c; and almost all the other ladys of her 
family, deposed upon oath likewise, their 
haveing frequently seen the milk run out 
of the Queen’s breast se very 
felt her belly, which my Lady 
deposed she did even while the Queen 
was in labour, for her Majesty being in 
great pwin, and the midwife sssureing 
her she would soon Mn deliver'd, she s8 
she apprehended the contrary, 
the child lay so high, and my Lady mar 
land being next her, she made her 
whereabouts it lay, which she did 
deposed it upon oath accordingly, tad 
as many other ladys as could stand af 
the bed, that they were eye W! 
his birth. - ' 

THE REVOLUTION. : 

Assoon as the news of the — 
of some regiments at Salisbury; ode 
court, where bis Majesty yet remain it 
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je was not possible to express the sur- 
ize and trouble it occasion’d; it seem’d 
to pull up all his hopes and expectations 
by the roots, when his chief and only 
support began to fail him, haueing rea- 
gon to suspect he was no better serued 
in his family than in his army, but so 
much the wors, as the enimys about his 
» bore yet the countenance of 
ends, whereas those in the army be- 
gan to manifest their corruption, and 
indeed, many who remain’d at court, 
could scarce contain shewing to the 
world their inward pleasure on this occas 
sion, for the express arriueing just as 
his Majesty was going to diner, his con. 
cern was too great to think of any thing 
but how to remedy the comforthiess 
situation of his affairs, so calling for a 
iece of bread and a ylass of wine, went 
immediately to consult what measures 
was fitest to be taken; at which time 
the Lords Sunderland, Churchil, and 
Godolphin, instead of compassionateing 
at least the anguish of so kind and boun- 
tifull a master, were seen unawares going 
hand in hand along the gallery, in the 
greatest transport of joy immaginable, 
The result of this consultation was, to 
delay his Majestys going to Salisbury 
two or three days, that he might see 
peoples minds settled a little; so the 
next day he call’d togather all the gene- 
ral officers and colloneils that remain’d 
in town, and made them a short discours 
sutable to the occasion: he tould them, 
he had order’d a parliament to meet 
assoon as things were a litle pacifyd; 
that he was now resolved to content 
them in all things relateing to their liber- 
ties, privileges, and religion, and if they 
had any thing more to ask was ready to 
grant it, and that if there were any 
amongst them that were not free and 
willing to-serue him, -he gave them leaue 
to surrender their commissions, and to 
go wherever they pleased; they all seem’d 
to be moued at this discours, and vow'd 
they would serue him to the last drop of 
their blood, the Duke of Grafton and 
My Lord Churchill were the first that 
made this attescation, and the first, who 
(to their eternal infamy) broke it af- 
terwards, as well as Kerk, Trelawny, 
c. who were no less Javish of their pro- 
mises, on this occasion, thd as false and 
sreacterous as the rest, in the end. 
The King got to Salisbury the 19° of 
November, but it was not then possible 
to put his first project in execution, and 
march his hors and dragrauns as far as 
Axminster, Chard, and Lamport ; to pre- 
Vent the countrys comeing in to the 
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Prince of Orange, and close him up ia 
the corner of the kingdom, and then 
haue advanced the foot as fast as 

sible to their support; where the high 
ways being narrow, and the hedges and 
ditches exceeding great, would have been 
as good as intrenchments, to whosoever 
had first possess’d them: but the late 
treachery had made this impracticable, 
for notwithstanding Clifford and Sarsfield 
had beaten a considerable party of the 
enemy, and put some little check to 
their progress; they’ were by this time 
advanced as far as Axminster, and some 
other of those postes, besides the king's 
artillery, with some foot and one 

of guards, with the Scotch and Irish dra- 
goons were not yet come up; he resolued 
therefore, in the mean time, to visite the 
advanced quarter at Warminster, come 
mauded by Major General Kerke, and 
the Brigadires Trelauny and Main, where 
was two battalions of Dunbarton’s, that 
of Kerke’s, and the Queen's, with the 
third troops of guards, togather with 
Wearden’s and one more regiment of 
hors, and the Queen’s regiment of dra- 
goons; but the evening before his Ma- 
jesty design’d to go, Ins nose fell a bleed- 
ing, as it did again next morning, a con. 
siderable quantity, and continued to do 
so several umes that day, which oblig’d 
him to be let blood, and being three 
days ere it was perfecily stop’d, forced 
him to lay aside the thoughts of going 
thither at all, 

This bleeding which the king was not 
naturally subject too, happen’d very pro- 
videntially, for it was generally belieued 
afterwards, that my Lord Churchill, 
Kerke, and Trelawny, with some others 
in that quarter, had Jayd a design to 
seize the king either in his going thither 
or coming back, and so haue carsyd him 
to the Prince of Orange; which they 
might easily enough haue efected, hare- 
ing at that time nu suspicion of them at 
all, «13 some days after he had so fare 
intimation of their design, that it was 
proposed to secure my Lord Churchill 
and the Duke of Grafton, and have sent 
them to Portsmouth, but upua further 
consideration, his Majesty thought fit 
not to doe t. But his clemency therein, 
was as much beyond example, as their 
treachery; of which scarce any history 
can shew a paraleil. . 

The mistortunes which had alread 
happen'd, and the suspicions whi 
threaten’d more, made his Majesty think 
it proper to call a council of generall 
officers, to consider at rome what 

s best to be done such was lis 
was best to a benreni 
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benignity as not to exclude from it, even 
those who in the bottom gaue the main 
occasion to this consultation: my Lord 
Churchill therefore, was of the number, 
and argued against the king’s drawing 
his army towards London; which my 
Lord Feversham, the Count de Roye, 
and my Lord Dumbarton advised; and 
the king haveing then more confidence 
in the latter, follow’d their councel, for 
besides that it was too late now to exe- 
cute the first project, or to go about 
takeing the posts*beyond Blanford, he 
now suspected many of the chief officers 
and others, and accordingly that very 
night, the Duke of Grafton and my Lord 
Churchill (who seem’d extreamly trou- 
bled at the resolution the king had 
taken) deseited tu the prince; tis pro- 
bable, that lord’s failing in his project of 
seizing the king, and now finding he 
could not keep his Majesty there, where 
st he might haue found means to 
aue done it, or at least the proximity 
of the enimy made it more favorable to 
desertion, he durst not venture to stay 
any longer; at his arrival in the enimys 
‘camp, all the compliment he receiued 
for abandoning the best of masters and 
endeavouring to betray the most gratious 
of princes, was to be tould by y® Mares 
shall de Schomberg, that he was the 
first Lieftenant Generall he ever heard 
of, that had deserted from his colours, 
The king had intelligence the same 
day, that Rogers, leftenant of the grena- 
deers on bhorsback, was gon likewise 
from Warminster, tliat Coll: Leuson with 
Cap: St George, and two and three other 
officers of the Queen’s regiment of dra- 
goons, and some few commen men, had 
deserted in like manner, under pretence 
of following them to bring them back, and 
that Kerke, upon a frivolous excuse, had 
disobeyd the king’s orders to march the 
troops under his command to the De- 
vises, upon which his Majesty repeated 
them positively to march next day as 
directed, and from thence to Hunger. 
ford, and so to Reading. After which, 
the king with all the troops he had in 
and about Salisbury, marched away by 
severall roots for the convenience of 
quarteing, with design to draw the body 
of his army behind the Themes and make 
it good; and left my Lord Feversham, 
with most of the hors and dragoons, to 
eat up the forrage on the other side, and 
remain as long as he could at Reading, 
without exposeing himself to haue his 
quarters beaten up. 
The first night the king went to An- 
dover, from whence Prince George, the 
3 
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Duke of Ormonde, ty Lord 
nerick, with some:.ot 
several more officers. did “from. 
quarters; which shew'd the kine’ 
sign of drawing -his: armie beyond 
river was the prudentest councel ‘in: his 
present. circumstances, ‘and. most likely 
to prevent others following the example, 
and which, for the contrary reason. 
Lord pga had before’so 

opposed. The king was. ‘Sune 
prised when they tould refi A 
was gon, however could not forbear 
ing, that he was more troubled at 
unnaturallness of the action than the 
want of his seruice, for that the loss of 
a good trooper had been of er cone 
sequence; nor could all this change the 
king’s good nature and generosity, which 
seem’d to contend with these 
ingratitude, for instead of shewing the 
least resentment, he order’d his servants 
and equipage to follow him. 

When such men as these went off, the 
king made no doubt but Kerke would 
doe the like, wherefore he sent to haue 
him seiz’d, which was done accordingly, 
thd his clemency was too great to use 
him hardly, so soon after order’d him to 
be set at liberty again; but in the mean 
time directed my Lord Dunbarton to 
take two squadrons of hors to help to 
bring off the four battalions of foot at 
Warminster, but before he could join 
them, Brigadeer Trelauny who com 
manded them, Coll: Charles Churebill, 
and twenty or thirty of the common s0l- 
diers had deserted, the rest of the men 
stuck to their duty: it was hard to say 
which was most surprising, to see 90 genes 
rail a defection in the officers from a prince 
that payd them well and cherished them 
so much, or so much loyalty amongst 
the common ere when a 
their officers gaue them so 1 an &® 
ample, to ved out ingratitude amongst 
men who pretend so much to honow!, 
and so much epee: yes who av 3 
rally seek nothing but their pay, 
this cana of characters and hos 
run through all ranks of people; men 


the ludest lives talked: of nothit but 
religion, and the clergie, who sbould 
haue had religion and duty bela 
eys, were become the trompets | 
bellion, | 

As soon as the army had repass’ the 


river, the king assign’d the tr 
their respective quarters of Nain 
Windsor, Stanes, Edgham, Chersea 


brook, &c. and then went on to Londoa 
himself, where he arrived the 96 of 


November, and was above mel 
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¢onished, to find that his daughter, 
ee rihcess of Denmark, had abandon’d 
him’ also, it is uncertain whether she did 
it by direction from Prince George her 
husband, or the advise of my Lady 
Churchill and M** Berkeley, who were 

n also along with her; she had indeed 
aiter’d her way of liveing with the king 
and queen for some time, which was a 
sdfficient demonstration how ill she stood 
affected; but considering her circom- 
stances of being then with child, and 
exceeding apt to miscarry, it seem’d the 
effect of a more than ordinary. malice to 
hazard her life, rather than not contri- 
bite what she could to the ruin of her 
father; for which end, at her guing off, 
care was taken to rais such reports, as 
would most inflame and enrave the 
people; her nurs, and my Lady Claren- 
don, run about like people out of their 
senses, crying out, The Papists had mur- 
ther’d her; and when they met any of 
the queen’s servants, ask’d them what 
they had done with the princess; which, 
considering the ferment people were in, 
and how susceptible they were of any ill 
impression against the queen, might haue 
made her been torn in pieces by the 
rabble: but God preserved her from 
their malice, which was not able to make 
this contrivance more than one days 
wonder, for the next morning it was 
known wither she was gon, and that the 
Bishop of London, her spiritual guid, 
had chozen to be her leader too in this 
expedition, that my Lord Dorset had 
accompanyd her likewise to Nottingham, 
where my Lord Devonshire met her 
with a guard of two hundred hors, and 
not long after Prince George came to 
her at Oxford; there’ appear’d in print, 
a-day or two after, a letter pretended 
to’ have been left on_her table, and di- 
rected to the queen, but no such letter 
was found, or at least deliver’d to her; 
that would haue spoil’d the contrivance 


of haveing it believ’d she was murther’d, 


80 when that was atan end, this letter 
was published, where conscience was 
pleaded (according to the cant of those 
times), for the most unjustifyable actions 
in the world; and then to keep up a 
seeming respect, she begs the qneen’s 
pardon, that being so sencibly touched 
at the news of the prince her husband’s 
being gon, she could not sed her Majes- 
ty, mor durst shee bear the king’s dis- 
pleasure against her husband or herself, 
and that being so divided between her 
Cuty to her father and affection to her 


husband, she thought it most expedient 
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in such unfortunate circomstances to fol* 
low the one to preserve the other. 

This pretence of preserveing the king 
by riseing up in armes against him, was 
counted but a scurvy doctrine even in com- 
mon subjects, dureing the late rebellion, but 
what terme to give it in children, is hard 
to say; the Prince of Denmark however 
had observed the same method, and at 
his going off too, had left a letter for the 
king worded in the same manner, which 
shew’d the matter had been concerted 
betwixt them, and by consequence ne 
such surprize upon her. And now that 
conscientiousness was grown so much ia 
fashion, my Lord Churchill thought & 
to explain the tenderness of his too, in 
a letter to the king which he left behind 
him likewise; protesting that his deser- 
tion from his Majesty proceeded from 
no other reason, than the inviolable du. 
tys of conscience, and a high and neces 
sary concern for his religion, with which 
nothing could come in competition; this 
was decideing the matter like one that 
had authority, and not lke the Scribes 
and Pharisees, not a word of passieve 
obedience, tl. that was once counted 
a branck of that religion he pretended 
to be so zealous a defender of, nor does 
he think his duty to his prince, or obli- 
gation to so profuse a benefactor, worth 
his takeing notice of in the case. 

It was on this occasion that the king 
finding himself in the like circomstances 
with holy David, be cry’d out with him, 
O if my enimys only had curs’d me, I 
could haue born it, but it was aun unexe 
pressible grief to see those he had fae 
vourd, cherish’d, and exalted, nay his 
own children rise thus in opposition 
against him; this was what requir'd a 
more than natural force to support, those 
strokes had been less sensible, had they 
come from hands less dear to him, but 
being deliver’d over to all the contra. 
dictions that malice or ingratitude could 
throw in his way, he saw no hopes of 
redress; so turn’d his whole attention 
how to save the queen and prince his 
son, and cast about which way to doe it 
with most security and secresy. 

Scarce any thing ever went nearer the 
kiny’s heart, than to see the English 
mariners, so famed for a brave and loyal 
race of people, proue false to @ prince, 
who had encouraged, cherished, and 
promoted that profession, more thao any 
king since the conquest; who had been 
all his life a model and example as well 
as a spectator and praiser uf their cous 
rage; he gloryd in nothing more, 7, 
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that he had. shar’d with them in the 
hardships and dangers of defending the 
dominion of the seas, but the mistaken 
notions of religion had been so managed 
by angry men, as to stifle all those 
former sentiments of honour and duty, 
and evea of religion and morality too, 
when rightly understood. 

When the king receiud the proposalls 
of the Prince of Orange from Hunger- 
ford, he saw plainly what was aim’d at, 
and took his measures accordingly, he 
was too well acquainted with the ambi- 
tious views of that prince, to immagin 
(as many did) that all this undertaking 
was out of pangs of conscience for the 
veligion and liberties of the people; that 
in those arrogant demands he assumed 
in a manner already the regal authority, 
which was so far beneath a crown’d head 
to submit too, that they served only to 
confirme him in his resolution of sending 
the queen and prince into France, and 
of following them himself in 24 hours 
afterwards: for now things were come 
to that extremity, by the generall de- 
fection of nobility, gentry, and clergie, 
by the scandelous desertion of the chief 
Officers and others in the army, as gaue 
little reason to trust those who remain’d ; 
go that no other councel could reason- 
ably be embraced, but to quit the king- 
dom with as much secrecy as possebly 
he could, 

- This resolution once taken, there was 
nothing his Majesty was more in pain for 
chan how to saue his papers or memoirs 
wf bis life, from whence all that is ma- 
teriall in this account or relation of it, 
is ina manner taken; he could not think 
of any one properer to confide such a 
trust ton, than the Count de Therese, 
the Duke of Tuscanys envoy, whom his 
Majesty knew to be an honest and in- 
telligent person, he sent for him there. 
fore, and asked him if he would under- 
take to secure a box for him, which he 
readily engaged to doe; so the king 
haveing just time to thrust them all con- 
fusedly into it, sent it to him, which he 
immagining to be jewells of great value, 
was exceeding carefull of it; thd chat 
immagination had like to haue occasion’d 
its miscarriage, even after it had scap’d 
the fury of the mob, (who in their bar- 
berous and tumultuous rage of plunder- 
ing, had not spared the houses of for- 
reign ambassadors, nor his amongst the 
rest) for the merchant to whose care he 
had committed it to be sent to Leghorn 
haveing the same fancy, tho not the same 
fitelity, design’d to imbezie it; which 
aa lraliau servant of the envoys mis- 
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trusting, got it vat of bis. 
vey’d it safe to Leghorn as 
from whence the Great Duke 
gallys on purpose. to 
France, through which kingdom it was 
brought likewise guarded Up to S$ Ger, 
mains, all persons supposeing it to be 
some great treasure: which the it was 
not of that nature as people inmagi 
it contain’d what in it self was Much 
more valuable, being the uneont : 
memoirs of the most heroical, the mos 
opressed, and most Christian Prince, the 
world has seen for many ages; never 
prince had fewer moments of quiet, yet 
never prince left more monuments of 
what passed in his time, amounting to 
nine tomes writ in his own hand, and 
which by a writeing under his privy seal, 
he apointed to be ladged in the Scotch 
Colledg at Paris, where they will remain. 
not only an eternal and glorious monu. 
ment of his actions, but a standing mo.. 
del both to his own royal posterity, and 
to all Christian Princes, of the most. 
perfect resignation while a subject, and, 
the most generous moderation when a 
king (whatever aspertions to the con- 
trary the world has cast upon him.) It 
will there apear how intrepid he was in 
the greatest dangers, how inshaken in 
the severest persecutions, how affec- 
tionate a lover of his people, and how 
ill he was requited for it; how insencible 
they were of bis favours, whilest he by 
his moderation and vertue, apear’d to 
be so of their ill treatment; they hated 
him when he sought their good, he loved 
them when they sought his destruction: 
they will see there how his courage had 
often defended the nation, his prudence 
and resolution preserv’d it, his industry 
encreas’d its riches, his skill improu’d its 
trade, and his good management secured 
it from taxes; in fine he had all the qua- 
litys which would haue made him adore 
by the people, had not his religion dif- 
fer’d from theirs, which as it enbittern d 
all he did in their acceptation, so it 
sweeten’d in him all their unnatural re 
turns: from these memoirs therefore, 
princes may learn, that their dignity 
ought not to exempt them from danger 
in warrs, nor. from pains and soll 
in times of peace; and that as the 
and wellfare of the people ought » 
the cheif concern of princes in this wort 
so they must, like him, expect their re 
ward for it only in the next. for 
All things being ready by this oe ell 
the queen and prince’s departure, ¥ 
out opertunely enough, that the 
de Lozune, a French gentiema"y 
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then at the court of England, whither 
he came to offer his seruices to the king, 
but treachery and disertion of so many 
false friends made the zeal and fidelitie 
of his true ones useless at least in re- 
ference to the war; so his Majesty ac. 
cepted of his offer an other way, as 
thinking him a proper person to attend 
upon the queen in this voyage, and that 
under the notion of his returning to his 
own country (there being no business 
for him in England), a yacght might be 
prepared, and the queen and prince pass 
unsuspected in his company. 

This journey and separation therefore 
being at last resolv’d on, the queen dis. 
guising herself, crossed the river upon 
the 9° of December, takeing only the 
prince, his nurs, and two or three per- 
sons more along with her, to avoid sus- 
picion, and had sent to haue a coach 
ready prepar’d on the other side, in 
which she went down to Gravesend, and 
got safe aboard the yacght; which con- 
sidering that the rabble was up in all 
partes to intercept and plunder, whoever 
they thought were makeing their escape, 
was such a prouidence that nothing but 
a greater danger could excuse from rash- 
ness and temerity in attempting; but in 
such aflicting circomstances, where the 
government uf a distressed prince is not 
only overturn’d, but himself and royal 
family in just aprehentions of the most 
barberous treatment, all other hazards 
and hardships pass unregarded, Other- 
wise for the queen to cross the river ina 
tempestuous night, with the prince not 
six months old, to wait in the open air 
for a considérable time, till the coach 
was teady, and not only exposed to the 
could, but to the continual danger of 
being discouered, which the least cry of 
the prince might haue done; to travel in 
the middle of an inraged people, without 
guards, servants, or convenience sufhi- 
cient to preserve them from common 
dangers, or even defend them from the 
could, had been a tempting of providence 
ona less pressing occasion: however it 
pleased God to bring them through all 
these dangers, and indéed much was 
oweing to the Count de Lozun’s care 
and conduct, ‘without which, considering 
the many cross accidents and disappoint- 
menis they had not got away: assoon 
therefore as the queen and prince was 
on board, the wind proveiog fair, they 

ad a quick passage, and landed next 
dav at Calais; where the queen intended 
to haue waited the king’s arrival as had 
been agreed betwixt them, he haveing 
promised to follow in twenty-four hours, 
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but he not apeareing, she went on to 
Boulogne, where an account was brought 
that his Majesty had been seized by a 
rabble of a us he designed to fullow 
her, that he had been treated with great 
rudness and barbarity by them and re. 
mained in effect a prisoner in their 
bands. 

THE KING'S ESCAPE AND DETENTION, 
His majesty haveing thus prudently 
lessen’d as much as he could, the force, 
that was now like to be turn’d against 
him; thought it necessary to perplex his 
enemys also in the civil, as he had done 
in their military affairs, by recalling the 
writs for assembling the parliament, 
which he knew would disconcert the 
measures and malice of those who sought 
his ruin, and retard at least the iujurys 
they design’d him; so sending for the 
chancellor, (whom he had order’d some 
days before to bring him the great seal) 
he burnt the writts, and then betwixt 
twelve and one on munday night the 10™ 
of December he left his Pallace of White. 
hall, and haveing concerted matters be. 
fore hand, with S* Edward Lfales, he 
took a Hackney coach, and went to the 
hors ferry, where he left Mon™ de la 
Badig, who had accompanyd him thither ; 
then takeing a pare of ores, be pass’d 
over to Foxhall, where horses were 
ready layd, and about one on {tusday 
morning, the 11 of December, he set 
out, haveing nobody with him but 
S* Edward Hales, St Edward’s Quarter. 
master, and a guide; he pass’d the river 
Midway at Alfor bridg about seaven a 
clock, and meeting the relay which 
Mr‘ Ralph Sheldon, one of his queries, 
had ready for him at the Woolpack, he 
got to Emley ferry, near Feversham, by 
ten, where the Custome House Hoy was 
hired to attend there by an acquaintance 
of S* Edward Hales, in order to trans- 
port them to France. The vessel was 
not come up when the king arrived, but 
assoon as it came, his majesty, S* Ed: 
Hales, and M* Shelton went on board, 
without acquainiing the master wh» they 
were; the wind was fair, aud it blewa 
fresh gail, but it seems the vessel wanted 
ballast, and the master telling the king 
he durst not venter to sea as it was, his 
majesty contented to have him stay to 
take some in, being sensible himselt she 
could not carry sail without it; s0 falling 
down to Sheerness, at the west end ¢ 
Sheepway ran ashore at halt ebb, and 
haveing taken some in, intended at elf 
flood (by which time the vessel woud 
be on flote again) to set sail for ue 
nearest part of France they could make ; 
4K but, 
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but, about eleaven a clock at night, just 
as the hoy began to float, the king was 
boarded with three small fisher boats, of 
Feversham, haveing some fifty or sixty 
men in them, their captain, with his 
sword and pistol in his hands, jump’d 
down into the cabbine where the king 
and the two gentlemen were, and seizing 
on them as suspected persons, pretended 
he must carry them before the major of 
Feversham, to be examined; presuming 
they might be Papists who were make- 
ing their escape, but that no harme 
should be done to them, nor any thing 
taken from them: the king, finding he 
was not known by any that came into 
the cabine,. thought best not to discover 
himself, hopeing still to find means to 
get from thein ; and as the captain, whose 
name was Amis, sat examining them in 
the cabine, S* Edward Llales took atime 
when none of his men look’d that way, 
to clap fifty guineas into his hand, and 
tould him in his ear, he should have a 
hundred more if he would get him and 
his two friends off, before they were 
carryd to Feversham ; he took the money, 
tind promis’d to do it, by this time the 
vessel! was quite a float, so they turn’d 
vp with her to the mouth of Feversham 
water, and anchor’d there, staying for 
the top of high water to carry ber in; 
there the captain left them, pretending 
it was to find means to get them off, but 
before he went, he tould the king and 
those with him, that he was afraid his 
men, whu. were very unruly fellows, 
might plunder them in his absence, and 
advised them to put what money or other 
things of value they bad into his hands, 
which he promis to keep safe, and that 
if they were found free men, they should 
be restored, and if lawful prize, be more 
equally divided: the king took his ad. 
vice, and they gave their watches and 
what money they had, before witnesses, 
takeing bis recespt for them; but. the 
king kept the great diamond bodkin, 
which he had of the queen's, and the 
Svronation ring, which for more security, 
he put within his drawers: this advice of 
the captains proued very seasonable, 
thd he faii’d in his ingagement, for he 
neither got them off, nor did be return 
in three hours, as he promised, but kept 
them there till it was broad day, when he 
€ame and tould S* Ed: Hales (who by 
this time was known) that he must apear 
before the major, and that he was geting 
a coach to carry them up. In the mean 
trme (it now being light) severall of the 
sea men lept down into the cabine, say- 
‘ig they must search thcm, believeing 
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they had not given all their money to 
captain ; the king and the other tw 
gentlemen bid them search if rh 
pleas’d, immagining by that ready 

to perswade theni they had noshj 
more: but they, not satisfyed with 
fell a searching their pockets, and open. 
ing their breeches, felt all about in a 
rude manner, and the more, because 
they found nothing; but at last, one. 
them feeling about the king’s knees, got 
hould of the diamond bodkin, and cryd 
out he had found a prize, but the king 
faced him down he was in a mistake. 
that he had several things in his 
as sizers, a toothpick case, and little keys; 
and that perhaps it was one of thos 
things he felt; at which-the man thrust. 
ing his hand suddenly into the king's 
pocket, lost hould of the diamond, and 
finding those things there the king had 
mention’d, remain’d satisfy’d it was so; 
by which means the bodkin and the ring 
were preserved: tho indeed, they were 
so ignorant in jewells, that finding a pare 
of diamond buckles, lap’d in a paper, iv 
the king’s pocket, they took them fur 
glass, and gave them him again, 

By this time the coach was come to 
the shore side; so geting into the small 
buat, they landed, and were guarded up 
to the town by one Edwards, and some 
of the rabble, and brought to an Lone, 
where, as the king went up staires, note 
withstanding his disguise, and black pe- 
riwig, he perceived several people kuew 
him; so he tooke no more pains to con- 
ceal who he was, upon which the rabble 
dispersed, and the king being inform'd 
that my Lord Winchelsea, and most of 
the gentlemenof the country, were met 
at Cantorbury, sent to them to comet 
him: in the mean time his majesty 0 
dered M* Sheldon to go to the master 
of the Custome house smack, who he 
was informed was an honest man, to get 
it ready, and attend at some distance 
from the town, where horses were likes 
wise prepared to carry hin to It; but 
that Edwards, who had guarded the 
king up, being a factious fellow, and 
suspecting this, rais’d the rabble agai 
and beset the Inne, so that it was 1 
possible for the king to get away, me 
less to assist others who he beard were 
seized likewise there in their way (0 2 
ver, as Judg Genner, Mr’ Barton mn 
Grrham, the Bisshops Le:born and Gi 
ford, two M* Arunaels, FF Pultom, © 
Jesuit, D** Obedia Walker, and sene 
others, but the rabble being. 
there was no helping them. av Lard 

vening, ™! 

By the close of thee Wis chelsed 












Winchelsea came, and only two gentle- 
men with him, so then the king resolved 
to go and lodg at the major’s house, who 
was a loyal man; butas his majesty went 
down staires, the rabble were very rude 
to him, so that he had much a doe to 
force his way through them, thd my Lord 
Winchelsea, and one or two more, went 
before to open the passage: but one rea- 
soh of it was, least S' Ed: Hales should 
escape, whom they had a mighty spleen 
against for haveing chang’d his religion, 
and at that very time the people of the 
country were plundering his house and 
killing his deer ; and, he being sencible 
how odious he was to them, prudently 
stayd in the Inne, and would not follow 
the king, least his company might draw 
a greater inconvenience upon him. The 
king was escorted by the seamen and 
rabble, who as he went along cryd out, 
that a hair of his head should not be 
touched, but still kept a strickt eye upon 
him, that he might not escape, and when 
he cam to his lodgings, they made his withe 
drawing room a sorte of corps de guard, 
The next day S* Bazil Dixwell and 
St James Oxenden came to Feversham 
with their two militia troops, under pre- 
tence of secureing the king from the 
rabble, but indeed to secure him to 
themse!ves, and to make a merit of it to 
the Prince of Orange, as contribiteing tu 
hinder his escape; and, accordingly they 
sent away Immediately one M* Napple- 


very rigorously, for which they made 
use of the seamen, who had chosen an 
l-looking, ill-natured fellow, one Hunt, 
to be their captain, whom the king could 
neither perswade, nor tempt by meny, 
thd he was but the master of a small fisher 
boat, to let him go; but on the contrary 
was exceeding rude, and when any one 
came to the king, they took away his 
sword, and deliver’d it not till he went 
out of the house again, 

In the mean time, not only London, 
but all England, was in the greatest con- 
fusion and flame immaginable, gssvon as 
tae king’s depatture was known,’ the 
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mob (who had begun to be unruly evea 
hefore) was not now to be kept within 
any bounds; they assembled in great 
bodys, chuseing some one amongst them 
for their lender, ran in the most tumul- 
tuous manner immaginabie through 
town and citie, where first they fell upon 
the Catholick chappelis, pulling down 
and destroying all before them, makein 
bonefires of the books, church stuff, a 
even materials of the buildiwgs; this not 
satisfying their rage, they fell upon most 
noted Catholick houses, which they 
plunder’d and ransack'd 19 no less rietoug 
manner, at last the publick ministers 
themse'ves found there was no sanctuary, 
nor law of nations to be observed, where 
the rabble govern'd; for, haveing once 
tasted the sweet of plunder, as their fury 
abated, their averice encreas’d, and the 
haveing intelligence that many Catho- 
licks, even the king himself, had sent 
plate, mony, and their most valuable 
goods for security to those houses, were 
resolved, now their hands were in, not 
to stick at formalitys, so the Florentine, 
and even the Spanish Ambassadors houses 
far’d like the rest, tho the French and 
Venetian houses and chappells, were 
saved Ly the guards, they had the pre- 
caution to procure; which the Spanish 
ministry by reason of the great credit he 
had in this affair, thought not necessary ; 
but, for the same reason, there bei: 
most plunder, and particularly the plate 
of the royal chappel, that proued no 
protection. Nor was this fury peculiar 
to London, the same spirit rain’d in most 

artes of England, especially in the 
Sndtber and Midland countrys, where 
the Catholick houses were geverally 
plunder’'d and gutted (as they then 
termn’d it) by the neibouring rabble, even 
the high roads were not free from this 
contagion, all passingers were stopp’d, 
and if suspected to be Catholicks, plun- 
der’d, and imprisoned ; the same was 
done by boats armed out upon the rivers, 
which was the occasion of the king's 
being seized, and of almost all those who 
thought to have follow’d him, and were 
going to the sea cost either by land, or 
water, 

But what might probably have had @ 
much more tragieal efect, was a mast 
malicious rumour industriously spread 
abroad, that the Irish troops were in a 
desperate rage, killing, burning, and 
destroying all before them; this report 
began in London on thursday the 18" of 
December, about one or two m the 
morning ; the cry run so furiously through 
the town, that in a moment all pevple 
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were up and in the greatest consterna- 
tion immaginable, the streets illumi. 
nated, and even the militia assembled 
in many places; the rumour still went 
that in the next quarter of the town all 
was fill’d with blood and ruin, which 
struck such a terrour, that many women 
withchild miscarryd, and some timorous 
and antient people were sayd to die with 
aprehention; and as a mark that this 
was not purely accidental, the same was 
carryd in the space of two days all over 
England and Scotland too, every town 
had news that the next town to it was 
fired by the Irish, and that they must in 
a few houres expect the same fate; 
which struck such a consternation in 
most places, that people fled from their 
houses, secured their goods, assembled 
jin great boddys to oppose them, and in 
many towns that stood upon rivers, were 
at the point of breaking down their 
bridges, to stop the supposed torrent ; 
while this handfull of Irish who were 
thus immagin’d to be burning and de- 
stroying all over England at once, were 
disarmed and dispers’d, not generally 
knowing where to get a meals meat, ora 
nights lodging, and lyable themselves to 
be knocked in the head, in every town 
they came to. 

Whoever was the forger of this report, 
tis more than probable, bis intention 
was to haue caused a general massacre 
of the Catholicks all over the nation ; 
for vpon so dismal an alarme that all the 
Protestant throats were to be cut by the 
Irish Papists, what could be more na- 
tural, than for the Protestants to be be- 
forehand at least with the Papists in 
their respectiue towns or neiborhood, 
supposeing they would join with the 
Trish when they came? But to the great 
honour of the English nation, notwith- 
standing their turbulent and factious 
spirite, they are so far from a bloody 
disposition, that not one single Catho- 
lick, or even Irish man himself, was 
known to loos his life by this wicked and 
inhuman contrivance; which is a great 
argument, it sprung from the breast of 
a foreigner, but since the true origine, 
was never yet discover’d, it was temerity 
to lay it at any man’s door: amongst 
others my Lord Chancellor Jeffreys was 
seized in this confusion, as he was en- 
deavoring to escape in a seaman’s habit, 
and was committed to the Tower, where 
not Jong after he dyed, 

HIS FINAL ESCAPE FROM ROCHESTER. 

The reasons being so strong for the 
King’s withdrawing, and the occasion so 
favourable (for besides that be was negli- 
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gently guarded, the office 
manded was a Catholick, sd nee 
the soldiers came next morning to vad 
mass with him afier his arrival there 
order’d Captain Travanion and Ca dbs 
Macdonnel to prepare the Shallop ; fen 
as soon as he heard was come iy and 
that all things were ready, he rete 
to go off about twelve at night, but be. 
fore he went, thought fit to leaye behind 
him a paper Containing some reasons 
which obliged him to take that réoly, 
tion, with directions to haue it made pub. 
lick after he was gon, : 
This paper the King shew’d ny Lord 
Middleton so soon as he had sup'd, and 
charg’d him to haue it printed when he 
return’d to London ; but left. it not with 
him, but my Lord Dantarton who was 
the gentleman of the bedchamber in 
waiting, to be given to my Lord Mid 
dleton the next morning, the King not 
being willing the world should then know 
he had sayd any thing to that lord of 
his intensions of going away, he ac 
quainted also the Earle of Litchfeild with 
it, he being one he coald entirely trust, 
and a person of great honour, and one 
who on all occasions had served him with 
great stedfastness and fidelity; he cuuld 
not avoid trusting the secret to my 
Alisbury likewise, who being to go next 
day to London, had a mind to ly that 
night in the bedchamber, which would 
haue made the thing more difficult to the 
King, being to pass through the chamber 
where his servants lay; the Lord Litch. 
feild seem’d very well pleas’d with the 
confidence the King ‘had in him, so his 
Majesty went to bed at his usual houre, and 
when the company was gon got up again, 
went out by a back pair of stairs and 9 
through the garding, where Captain Mac. 
donnel waited for bim to shew him the 
way to the place where Captain Tre 
vanion stayd with the boat; into w 
the King got with those two captains, 
Duke of Berwick and M' Biddulph, about 
twelve at night, and rowed down de 
siyning to go to rights aboard the smae 
which was order’d to ly ready toreceive 
them, without the foot of Sheerness ; but 
it blew so hard right a head, and the tyde 
of eb being down before they got to the 
salt pans, it was almost six in the mor» 
ing before they could get to the 9 
and haveing both wind and tyde agai! 
them, it was impossible to get out ? 
where they thought the smack lay, 9 
were necessitated to go on bone em 
vessel that lay in the Swale, till the till 
ward tide came, which would not be at 
after day break; Captain Travan sd 
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ised the going on board a Hamburger, head, about what time it : 
ware foeah their men and stay till the wind, and began to snow ny 
tyde served, but the king not likeing of wind continuing still easterly; but about 
that, proposed going on board Captain ealeven it cleard up, and then they saw 
Travanion’s own ship called the Har- the high land of France, about two 
wich, which lay there also ; but the cap- leagues on head, and Standing in with it 
tain could him, that tho he ( could) an- made it to be blackness, and bore up to 
swer for the fidelity of his officers, he Bolloin bay, not being able to fetch 
was not able to do it for the common Calais, and so came to anchor hefore 
seamen, and therefore would by no Ambleteus, where they found a French 
means advise his Majesty to it; upon man of war in the road, and so went va 
which the king resolved to goon board shore to that village, about three on 
the Eagle fireship, under the command , tuesday morning, being Christmas day 
of Captain Wilford, knowing him to be old stile. 

an honest and loyal :officer, and could In this small voyage by sea the king 
govern his men who bad been so many underwent those hardships which are 
ears with hia: so on board that ship never failing attendants of such hasty 
te went, and stayd till it was broad day, and hidden expeditions, if in so calae 
and then perceiued the smack at an an- mitous a situation of his affairs any thing 
chor within the Swale, not far from them, but the loss of his three kingdoms could 
being oblig’d to come from the station be reckon’d a suffring: for besides the 
she was order’d to be at, because it danger of crossing the seas in so small a 
overblews and she not a good roader; vessel, and in the depth of winter, he 
the king, therefore, went immediately on was pen’d up all that while in a small 
board her with bis company, notwith- cabbin, where was just room for him 
standing the gail did not slacken, and and the Duke of Berwick to sit, in cone 
took Captains Travannian’s boat in atow  tinual aprehentions of being attacked anu 
and her crew with him, so that they were seized again by his rebellious subjects; 
in ail aboue twenty men; and Lieftenant however it was some cause of mirth to 
Guardiner who had the care of her; pro- him, when growing very hangry and dry, 
videing small armes and hand grenadoes, Captain Travanian went to fry his Ma- 
they would have been hard enuvugh for jesty some bacon, but by misfortune, 











any of those little vessels which were 
watching for purchasses: when they were 
got to the Boy of Nore they durst not 
turn down any lower, the wind at east 
north east and east northesly, but were 
oblig’d to bear up the river and anchor 
on the Essex shoar, under the lee of the 
sand in smooth water, till the next tyde 
flood should be done: it blew very heard 
all that day, being Sunday; but as it be- 
gan to be dark the gail slancken’d a 
little, so that assoon as the tyde was 
broke they got under sail, and turn’d it 
down as far as the red sand, and anchor’d 
a mile short of that boy; next-morning 
it proued more reasonable weather, so 
they got under sail before sun rise, and 


without touching just reached the boy of 


the narrow, turn’d through it and so to 
the north foreland, and design’d to haue 
got about the north sand’s head and on 
the back of the Goodwin, and so scaped 
the Downs; but being got into the s-en 
tide which ran eb, they could not wether 
it, and so bore up through the Downs, 
chusing rather to venter that, then come 
to an anchor: it was very remarkable, 
that all that day they saw not any ship 
nor vessel under sail, and only seaven 
at anchor in the Downs; as it began to 


be dark they got clear of the south saud’s 





the frying pan haveing a hole in it, he 
was forced to stop it with a pitched rag, 
and to ty an old furr’d can about with a 
cord, to make it hould the drink they 
put in it; however the king never eat or 
drank more heartely in his life, 

JAMES LANDS IN IRELAND, 

On the 12% of March the king had 
landed at Kingsale, and was received 
with all immaginable joy by his Catho- 
lick subjects there, where he stayd till 
the mony, armes, and ammunition he 
brought with him was put on shore; and 
on the 14 went to Corke, where the 
Earl of Tyrconnel met him, and gave an 
account of the state and coudition of 
that kingdom; that he had sent down 
Lieftenant General Hamilton with about 
2500 men, being as many as he could 
spare from Dublin, to make head against 
the rebels in Ulster, who were masters 
of all that province except Charlemount 
and Caricfergus; that most part of the 
Protestants in other partes of the king- 
dom. had been up, that in Munster they 
had possessed of Castle Martir and Ban- 
den, but were forced to surrender both 
places, and were totally reduced in those 
parts by Lieftenant General Macarty, 
and were in a manner totally suppress’d 
in the other two provinces; that o 
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bare reputation of an army had done it, 
togather with the diligence of the Ca. 
tholick nobility and gentry, who had 
raised aboue fifty regiments of foot, and 
seural troops of lors, and dragoons, that 
he had distribited amongst them about 
20000 armes, but were most so old and 
unserviceable, that not aboue one thou- 
sand of the fire armes were found after- 
wards to be of any use; that the old 
truops, consisting of one battalion of 
guards, together with Macartys, Clen- 


cartys, and Newton’s regiments, were’ 


pretty well armed, as also seaven Com- 

anys of Montjoys, which were with 
him, the other six haveing stayd in 
Derry with Coll. Lundy and Gus, Ha- 
milton, the Leiftenant Coll. and Major 
of that regiment; that he had three re- 
gimeuts of hors, Tyrconnell’s, Russel’s, 
and Galmoy’s, and one of dragoons; 
that the Catholicks of the country had 
no arms, whereas the Protestants had 
great plenty, and the best horses in the 
kingdom; that for artillery he had but 
eight small field pieces in a condition to 
march, the rest not mounted, no stores 
in the inagazines, little pouder and ball, 
all the officers gon fur England, and no 
mony in cash. 

This was the condition of Ireland at 
his Majestys landing, there was a great 
deal of goodwill in the kingdom, but 
httle means to execute it, which made 
the P. of, Orange slight it to that degree 
he did: but as svon as he heard of the 
king’s being gone thither (who he imma- 
gin’d would not come unprovided with 
what they most wanted) was hugely-sur- 
prized: on which occasion the Princess 

of Orange (as the king was informed from 
a very good hand) seeing her husband in 
great trouble at the news, tould him, he 
might thank himself for it, by letting the 
king go as he did: when the king heard 
this, and perceiv’d that his own children 
had fost all bowells not only of fillial af- 
fection, but of common compassion, and 
that they were as ready as the rest of 
that Jewish tribe, to cry out, tolle de 
terra hujus modi, it was the more griev- 
ous, because the hand (from which he 
receiv'd it) was the more dear to him; 
but Providence give her likewise some 
share of disquiet too, on this occasion, 
for this news comeing just before the 
time apointed for their coronation, it put 
a scurvy damp upon those joys, which 
had left no room in her heart for the 
remembrance of a fond and lovein 

father; but like another Tullea, un- 
der the notion of sacrificeiny all to her 
country’s liberty, she sacrificed her ho- 
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nour, duty, and religion to drive ony « 


: out ¢ 
peacefull Tullius, and set Targuia 
in his room, ' oa 


Nor did her sister, the Py 
Denmarke, express a greater jn : 
duty on this occasion, thd she was 
a sufferer by being postponed to the 
Prince of Orange, than a sharer in this 
unnaturall tryumph; for sending fur 
M*® Dawson, in the very time she was 
dressing herself for that day’s solemnity 
she asked her if the child which we 
called her brother, was realy the queen's? 
which M® Dawson answered her it was 
and that she could answer for it as rhuch 
as she could, that she herself was the late 
duchesse’s daughter, haveing seen them 
both born, and sayd she wonder’d y 
much at her Royal Highnesse’s askj 
that question, since she could not fo 
that at her going to the bath, when she 
came tu take leave of the queen, she 
made her feel her belly, upon which her 
highness sayd, madame, by the child’ 
stiring so strongly, I fancy you may he 
brought to bed ere I return from the 
bath. This instance likewise of unna. 
turelness in a daughter his Majesty loved 
so passionately, he had the mortification 
of hearing from one, that had it from 
Mis Dawson herself, 

But while the king’s children were 
reaping thus, the frutes of their disobe- 
diance, his Majesty had a sort of a short 
lived tryumph himself too, in the loyall 
and joyfull reception he met with at bis 
first landing in Ireland; he set out from 
Cork the 20%, and arrived the 24" at 
Dublin; his entry there was accompa. 
nyed with all the markes of duty, 
nour, and affection immaginable, the 
streets were lined with soldiers, and hung 
with tapestry, evened with gravel, and 
Strowne with flowers and greens, the ap- 
pearance of the majestrates, nobility, 
gentry, judges, and of all ranks of peo 
ple, was sutable to the most solema 
cerimony of that kind, and performed 
with the greatest order, and decency 
immaginable; the king rideing on horse 
back, was more discernable to the peo 
ple, whose lowd and joyfull acclamations 
made hins some sort of recompence lO 
the indignitys he had suffei’d from his 
other subjects. 

LONDONDERRY. 

What made the town in such different 
minds, was the arrival of one hy a 
minister, who had put himself at | 
head of the rebels at Duncannes, 
then abandoning of it at the king fore 
proach, retired to Londonderry; thought 
his arrival, Lundy the governour''™ 
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he place untenable, and resolved to 
leaue the townesmen at liberty to make 
such conditions they thought best; but 
this fierce minister of the gospel, being 
ef the true Cromwelian or Cameronian 
stamp, inspir’d them with boulder reso- 
lutions, and tho Coll. Coningham and 
Richards who had brought from England 
two regiments, ammunition, provisions, 
&c, were forced to return without geting 
that relief into the town; nevertheless, 
they resolved to bid defyance to the bing 
and their allegiance, and chuseing this 
minister, and one Baker to be collegues 
in the governement of the place, gave 
the first check to his Majesty’s progress, 
who til then, had met with little or no 
epposition in that kingdom, 
SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY. 

The parliamentary business being at 
anend, the King had more time to attend 
to those of armes, the fortune of which 
began to ballance a little and rather 
seem’d to incline to his enimys; the ga- 
rison of Dery being very resolute and neer 
upon as numerous as those that besieged 
it, made the enterprize exceeding difficult, 
they made frequent sallys, and thd they 
were beat back with considerable loss for 
the most part, yet it was not without loss 
en the Kiny’s part likewise, amongst 
which was Mons’ de Monmont, the com- 
mander in chief of his Majesties forces; 
the breach also advanced slowly by the 
smallness of the guns, however on the 
4" of June the besiegers made a vigorous 
assault upon the wind mill worke, and 
thd they return’d several time to the 
charge, were nevertheless overpower'’d at 
last and forced to retreat, however they 
continued still battering the town, and 
throwing in hombs, which did conside- 
rable damage, but nothing did so much 
as want of provisions, the scarcity of 
which had brought a- contagious dis- 
temper amongst them, and made them 
begin to dispaire of houlding it out, when 
on the 15 of June, they saw a fleet of 
some 30 sail appear in the Lough; they 
hot doubting but it came from England, 
and that it brought what they wauted, it 
gaue new life and vigor to the besieged, 
and caused Lieutenant General Ha- 
milton (upoa whom the command’of the 

ing’s army was now devolved) to order 
the artillery to be brought to Charles fort, 
where the river was narrowest, and at the 
same time caused a Loom to be drawn 
Coss it; this he thought would so secure 
the passage that it might be a fit time to 
offer them conditions, promising indemp- 
dity for what was passed, with secarity, 
aad freedom of religion for the future; 


but they were obstinate and deaf to ail 
een which put Mons* Rosen (who 

y this time was arrived at the army) 
upon makeing a mighty severe order, it 
was to assemble togather all the Protes« 
tants in the adjacent parts, and force them 
into the town, thereby to consume the 
little remains of provisions the sooner, 
threatening at the same+ime to burn and 
destroy the country tO prevent any suce 
cors from subsisting which might come 
from England ; and that not only such as 
were in actual rebellion should be lyable 
tu military execution, but their friends 
and adherents likewise: but this was too 
harsh an order to be approved of by so 
mercifull a Prince, who when the news 
of it came to Dublin, and that the Bisshop 
of Meath ‘had represented the severity 
of it to his Majesty, he tould him, he 
had heard of it before, and had sent or- 
ders to stop it, that Mons? Rosen was a 
foreigner, and perhaps used to such pro- 
ceedings as were strange to us, and that 
if he had been his own subject he would 
haue call’d him to an account for it: in 
the mean time the besieged were reduced 
to the last extremity, the garison di- 
minished nere two thousand men; and 
the famin so great, that horsflesh, cats, 
dogs, and even rats and mice, were 
sould at great prices, so that it was ex- 
pected every houre when le town would 
submit, but it seems providence order it 
otherwise: Major General Kerke, a per- 
son hugely favour’d by the King while he 
was on the throne, was the man who 
commanded this intended succour to the 
town, and as he was one of the first exe 
amples of that signal ingratitude of ree 
belling against so bountifull a master in 
England, so he was the first that gave a 
check to his Majestys successes in Ire- 
land; Walter the governor, had found 
means to acquaint him in what extreae 
mity they were, so he resolved to ventee 
all for their relief, and on the 30.h July 
order’d the Montjoy, and Phenix, two 
ships leaden with provisions, and the 
Dartemouth frigat, to force their way if 
possible , accordingly when the tyd serued 
they bore up towards the town, and sus~ 
taining a furious fire from both sides the 
river, at last came up tothe boom, upon 
which the Montjoy struck and rebounded 
hack with the violence of the blow, but 
at the same time broke the chain, so 
that the three ships got up to the town, 
without any considerable damage, and 
by that means took away all hops of 
forceing the place; where upon the very 
next day Mons* Rosen raised the siege, 


i the weak remains of his 
and withdrew Suadied 
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harashed troops, to put them for some 
little time into quarters of refreshment. 
ALTERATION OF THE CURRENCY. 

Tho the situation of the King’s military 
affairs were declined sufficiently, yet the 
civil were much lower, the mighty scar- 
cety of silver had forced him with the 
advice of his council to coin a great 
quantety of brass aud copper mony, 
makeing what-was not above the intrin- 
sick value of balfepenny, to pass for a 
shilling and so proportionably ; this put 
an obligation upon him of regulateing 
the change of guineas and the price of 
goods in the markets, which was so pru- 
dently done that for sometime it had no 
ill effect upon the commerce, and was of 
great relief to the King’s necessitys; but 
this proveing too easy a resource when 
his Majestys wants excreased, occasion’d 
the coiling twice as much as was y® 
usual current cash of the nation, which 
made it such a drug, that things were 
snon sold for treble the rate they 
had formerly been at, and brought a 
mighty scarcety of corn, cloath and ine 
deed of all things necessary for life; be- 
cause no one was willing to part with his 
gvods for mony of so low a value, if they 
could any ways subsist without it; but 
what quite ruined the credit of this new 
Invention, was the bringing in of some 
french mony with other necessary suc. 
cors, which caused such a confusion be- 
tween the great inequality of coins, that 
the importation of forraign gold and sil- 
ver, which generally is the most solid 
benifit toa country, proued in some mea- 
aure the ruin of this. 

BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

Being informed that the Prince of 
Orange had prepared all things for his 
march, and resolued to come streight to 
Dundalke, the king not thinking that 
post tenable against such an army, on 
the 23¢ retired towards Ardee, where 
his arullery joined him, and haveing no- 
tice by his parties and deserters, that the 
enemy had passed the mountains between 
Newry and Dundalke, on the 27 he 
retired to Dumlane, and the next day 
came to the Boin, and haveing passed 
that river, camped just over against the 
bridg, his right towards Droghedagh, and 
his left up the river, and finding that 
post an indifferent good one, (and indeed 
the country afforded no better) he set up 
his rest there, and resolucd to expect 
the enemy tho he had not aboue twenty 
thousand men, and the other between 
forty and fifty thousand, 

What induced the king to hazard a 
battle ou this inequality, was, that if he 
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did it not there, he must loos 
out a stroke, and be obliged to 9y' 
Dublin, and all Munster, and retire 
hind the Shannon, and so be reduced to 
the prouince of Connough, where hav; 
no magazines, he could not subsist 
long, it being the worst ‘corn country in 
Ireland ; besides, his men seem’d desirous 
to fight, and being new raised, would 
have been dishearten’d, still to retire 
before the enemie, and see all their 
country taken from them, without one 
blow for it, and by consequence be apt 
to disperse and give all for lost, they 
would haue reproached the king with not 
trusting to their courage, and haue as. 
sured him of wonders, had he but try’d 
them ; these, and other reasons’ deter. 
mined the king to hazard a battle, ahd 
so prepared for it the best he could, and 
though the ford at old bridg was not to 
be mentained, yet to hinder the enemies 
being master of it as long as possible, he 
posted a regiment of foot in the village, 
which intrenched and cover’d themselves 
as well as they could, the high ground 
being on the enemies side. 

On tuesday the 1* of July, they heard 
the enemy beat the general before day, 
and assoon as the sun was up, saw theit 
right wing march towards Slane, followed 
by a line of foot; upon which the king 
order’d the left to march up likewise on 
the other side the water, and the bag- 
gage towards Dublin, with all the Can- 
non but six, which were directed to fle 
low the left wing. StNeale O'Neal's 
dragoons did their part very well, and 
disputed the passage with the enemie 
almost an hour, till their cannon came 
up, and then retired in good order, with 
the loss only of five or six common 
men, but their colonell was shot thiough 
the thigh, and an officer or two wounded, 
No sooner had the enemie passed there, 
but they stretched out their line to the 
right as if they designed to take us 10 the 
flank, or get between us and Dublin, 
which Mons' de Lausune seeing, @ 
ed with the left to keep up with them, 
and obserue their motion; while this 
was a doing, the king went to the 
to hasten up the troops to follow A 
sune, believeing the main body of . 
enemie’s army was following their 1g 
which had passed at Slane ; but ng 
king came up, he found the Du “b 
Tyrconnel with on ne wing = 
and dragoons, and the two frst 
of ig Tae line, drawn up before at 
bridy, from which post he did nott 
fit to draw them, the cannon &" | 
gage not being far enovgh advance 
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their way towards Dublin ; however, 
the rest of the foot march’d by, their 
flank towards Lausune, and the kin 
took the reserue, consisting of Purcel’s 
hors and Brown’s foot, with which he 
marched till he came up to that rear of 
the foot that follow’d Lausune, and 
there ordering S* Charles Carny, who 
chmmanded the reserue, to post him. 
selfat the right of the first line of those 
foot to make a sort of left wing there, 
and then rid along the line where he 
found Lausune and the enemie’s right, 
drawn up in battle, within half cannon 
shot, faceing each other: the king did 
not think fit to chafge just then, being 
in expectation of the troops he had left 
at old bridg, but while he was discour- 
sing this matter with Lausune, an aid de 
camp came to giue the king an acccunt 
thar the encmie had forced the pass at 
old bridg, and that the right wing was 
beaten; which the king whispering in 
Lausun’s ear, tould him, there was now 
nothing to be done but to charge the 
enemie forthwith, before his troops 
knew what had happen’d on the right, 
and by that means try, if they could re- 
cover the day; and, accordingly sent 
Mons’ Hoguette to the head of the 
French foot, made all the dragoons to 
light, and placed them in the intervalls 
between the hors, and orderd Lausune 
to lead on: but just as they were begin- 
ning to moue, Sarsfield and Maxwell, 
who had been to view the ground betwixt 
the two armys, sayd it was impossible 
for the hors to charg the enemie, by 
reason of two dubble ditches, with high 
banks, and a little brook betwixc them, 
that run along the small valley that di- 
vided the two armys, and at the same 
time the enemie’s dragoons get on hors 
back, and their whole line began to 
march by their flank to their right, and 
we soon lost sight of their van ‘by a vil- 
lage that interposed; only by the dust 
that ris behind it, they seem’d to endea- 
vour to gaine Dublin road; upon which 
the king (since he could not attack them) 
thought fit to march also by his left to- 
wards Dublin road too, to pass a small 
brook at Dulick, which was impractica- 
ble higher up by reason of a bog. The 
ing’ was no sooner on his march, but 
the right wing’s being beat wes no Icnger 
& mistery, for severall of the scatter’d 
and wounded hors men got in amongst 
them before they rought Dulick; where- 
upon Mons? du Lausun advised the king 
to take his own regiment of hors, which 
had the van of that wing, and some dra- 
Bons, and make the best of his way to 
Moxtuty Mas. No, 278 
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Dublio, for fear the enemie, who were 
$9 strong in hors and dragoons, should 
make detatnments, and get thither before 
him, which he was confident they would 
endeavour to doe; and that if his ma- 
Jesty arrived there first, he might with 
the troops he had with him, and the ga« 
rison he found there, prevent their 
Pepe themselves of the town tll 

ons’ Lausun could make the retreat, 
which be prayd him to leaue to his cons 
duct, and advised him not to remain at 
Dublin neither, but go with all expedi- 
tion for France, to prevent his fallin 
into the enemies hands, which would be 
not only his, but the prince his son's 
utter ruin ; that as long as there was life 
there was hope, and that if once he was 
in France again, his cause was not so des- 
perate, they being in all probability 
masters at sea; thet he would give one 
of his hands that he could have the ho- 
nour to accompany him, but he must ene 
deavour to make his retreat in the best 
manner he could, or dy with the French 
if they were beaten: this advice went 
much against the grain, so the king de- 
mur’d to it, tho reitterated several times 
but Mons* Lausun ceased not pressing 
him, till at last he found by a more pare 
ticular account in what manner the bue 
siness had been carryd on the right, that 
all the enemies army had passed the 
river, which forced even those troops 
that were not beaten to retreat, and that 
by consequence it was necessary for hua 
to doe so tov, 

The king haveing yielded at last to 
Mons* Lausun’s advice, got to Dutilia 
that night, where he met Major Wilson 
with letters from the queen, and an ac- 
count of Prince Waldeck’s being ens 
tirely routed by the Marechal of Luxem- 
bourg at Flerus, which good news eu- 
couraged his design of going for France ; 
but before he would resolue upon it, he 
spoke singly with those of his privy coun 
cil he trusted most, as the two chancel« 
lors, the Duke of Powis, Secretary 
Neagle, the Marques of Albeville, the 
Lord Chief Barron, and others, who 
were unanimously of .a opinion, he should 
loos no time in going to France, that he 
run a great risque of being taken by the 
enemie, who they believed would be there 
the next morning. 

HIS DEPARTURE FROM IRELAND: 

Just as the King was geting on hors 
back, Mens* de la [oguette, with Fam< 
shom, Chemeraud and Marode, all gen 
eral officers or collonels, came to the 
King and tould him, they had been 
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him and the Duke of Tyrconnel at Dun- 
boin, that not finding then there, were 
eome to Dublin, te look for them; when 
the King asked them what was become 
of their men, they answer’d, they were 
dispersed for hunger and wearyness, that 
#t was to no parpose to keep them to- 
gather, all their match being burnt ‘out, 
that the enemy was so near the town 
that his Majesty had ne time to loos 
if he intetided to secure himself; they 
said them horses were tired, and desired 
the King to lend them others that they 
might accompany him, but he haveing 
mone, left then there, and seting out 
aboue five in the morning, marched lea. 
surely to Bray about ten miles from Dub- 
fin, where he order’d the two troops he 
fad with him to stay till twelue at noon 
to defend that ‘bridg as long as they 
could, if any partie of the enemie should 
fortune to follow them; aud then cone 
tinved on his journey through the hills of 
Wicklow, with a few persons, till he 
came to one Mr. Hacket’s house vear 
Arclo, where he batted his horses some 
two hours, and then follow’d on his 
journey to Duncannon, 

The King had scarce got two miles 
4rom Mr. Hacker's house, when the four 
French officers he had left at Dublin 
overtook him, and assured him if he 
made not more hast he would certainly 
be takeh, for they had been pushed by a 
partie of the enemic, who had pursued 
them very hard for aboue a mile, and 
that they could not be more than a mile 
Debind ; the King sayd, he could not be- 
Tieueit, that it was impossible any body 
of the enemie could be got so far, that 
probably it was some of the country 
people they took for troops; to which 
they replyd, they hoped his Majesty be- 
lieved they knew troops when they saw 
them, that they were sure they were such 
and formed in three or four small squa- 
drons, sending a little partie before by 
whom they had been (they say) pas. 
sucd and pushed for aboue a mile, who 
siill endeavour’d to cut them, and that 
they wera not then aboue a mile behind: 
the King opon their positiueness mended 
his pace, and by their advice left La Rue 
nad a brizgadeer of the guards at a bridg 
wiien it began to be dark te stop the 
enemie in case they pursued, where they 
gtayd avout half an hour, and hearing of 
no enemie, followed the King who trav- 
elling all night, got to Duncannon about 
gun rise. 

Mons* de la Hoguette and his com- 
panions went streight to Passage, where 
they found tie Lausun a Malouin of 23 


né, newly came in there laden wiih 
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corn and other goods for Trelond : fhe 
prevail'd with the captain to get . 
sail, and fali down with the tyde to Dun. 
cannon, and came to the King there about 
noon to acquaint him with what they had 
done, adviseing him it would be easier to 
go on board her, and so pass by sea to 
Kingsale, rather then by Waterford, the 
wind being pood and the coast cleere, 
and that if his Majesty could get out 
that evening he might be at Kingsale 
next morning early; the King liked the 
proposition, and went on board as soon 
as the ship fell down, and got over the 
bar before night; as soon as he was at 
sea those gentlemen would have per 
swaded the King to haue gon to rights 
for Brest, but the King did not think fit 
to do that, so he got early next morning 
to Kingsale, where he found Mons? Foran 
a Chef d’Esguadre, with a squadron 
of seven small french ships, with some 
merchant meo laden with corn and wine, 
togather with Mons" Du Quesae who had 
three small frivats likewise. 

Before the King went on board he writ 
ty my Lord Tyrconnel, that pursuant to 
his, Mons’ de Lausune’s and the rest of 
his friends advice, he was going for 
France, from whence he hoped to send 
them more considerable succours, and 
left them in the mean time fifty thousand 
pistoles which was all the mony he had; 
after which he set sail, and came to 
Brest the 20 of July N.S. from whence 
he sent an express to the Queen to ac 
quaint her with his arrival there, aad his 
misfortune in the country from whence 
he came; he tould her he was sencible 
he should be blamed for haveing hazarded 
a battle upon such inequalitys, but sayd, 
he had no other post so advantagious to 
doe it in, unless he would haue abandon’d 
all without a strok and haue been driven 
at last into the sea. 

The Prince of Orange with the flower 
of his troops was then in Ireland, which 
(notwithstanding the late disadvantage) 
was far from being subdued, he could not 
therefore leave it of a long time, unless 
le would loos all the fruits of bis victory; 
the French on the other hand were pre 
sumed masters at sea, after ret 
worsted the English at Bantry bay, ro 
no one could doubt of their being $0 
land, especially since the entire de < 
Gount Waldeck at Flerus: all these 
siderations made the King immagi? 
sooner he got into France the better, 
doubting but he could convince bis 
Christian Majesty, that the most 
and efectual way to restore him, @ 
the same time to break that f 


Icague aguirist himself, would be ie 














him witha sutable body of men into 
sngland, which thenwas so bare and naked 
of troops, and wher the generality of the 
people seem'd suificiently disposed to re. 
air their fault as well as oversight, of 
which they began to beequally ashamed; 
and at the same time to send a squadron 
of ships into St George’s Channel, which 
might both prevent the Prince of Orange’s 
bringing back his troops, from Ireland, 
and transport some of the Irish troops to 
Scotland, This it was which principally 
inclined the King to this speedy retreat 
from Irelayd, and the news of a signal 
victory which the French had got at sea 
over both Dutch and English: fleet and 
{in) the Bay of Beachy, which his Ma- 
jesty met with at his arrival at Brest, 
anade hin applaud himself exceedingly in 
gbat resolutian, 


CONDUCT OF LOUIS, 


The next day after the King’s arrival 
at St Germains, his most Christian Ma- 
gesty came to see him, and in general 
termes promised all immaginable kindness 
and support; but when the King layd 
open his project to him, he received it 
couldly, and sayd, he could doe nothing 
in it, till he heard from Ireland ; the King 
not satisfyd with this, desired a further 
conference about it, there being in reality 
no need of an account from Ireland to 
convince the world, that England was 
naked and disgarnished of troops, or that 
the French, beiuvg now superiour at sea, 
had it in their power to'transport the King 
thither, to make that the seat of the war, 
and so cut the very sinews of the league; 
but his most Christian Majesty was in all 
probability, either of himself, or by the 
insuation of bis prime minister, dissatis- 
fied with the King's late conduct, and 
his too hasty leaving Ireland, which 
made him adverse from ventring upon 
any new expedition, when lie saw his 
Majesty_was not of a temper to opinia- 
tre a thing long enough, and that an 
Other attempt might be as hastely relin- 
quished as tke last; and since the present 
proposal was so reasonable, as that no- 
thing could well be objected against it, but 
what in civility was not to be urged, his 
most Christian Majesty by pretending in- 
Uisposition waued seeing the King, till it 
was in effect too late to do any thing; 
for expedition had been the hie of the 
undertakeing, and the surprize have done 
more than half the work: when the King 
therefore perceived the true motive of 
this delay, tis certain his patience never 
underwent 60 great a tryal in the whole 


' €ours of his lite, as he afterwards owned 
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to a person entrusted with the secret ee 


the defection of his subjects, the loss of 
battels, and desertion of his favorits, 
had never thrown him into dispair, but 
this not suffring him to open his heart 
and intentions at so critical atime to the 
Prince who was his only fiend and sup- 
port, was a declareing a dissatisfaction 
with his conduct as to what was passed, 
and a resolution to hazard nothing upoa 
his management, for the future, which 
sunk his hopes and expectations the 
lower, by how much the favourable occa- 
sion of executing his project had raised 
them higher in his own couception. 

_ When this pretence of not seeing the 
King could hould out no longer, he made 
use of the first eccasion to press his be- 
ing allowed to goe abvard the fleet, but 
fis most Christian Majesty replyd, hat 
would signify nothing without [and forces 
which he sayd were not to be spared, 
because the Duke of Bandenburg threat- 
en’d to join Count Waldeck with his 
troops; which was a poor evasion to an- 
swer a certain demonstration, that the 
King’s landing in England would hinder 
the P* of Orange and fourty thousand 
men from joining the enemie in Flanders 
the ensuing campaign, would probably 
breake the neck of the war, and lay hie 
enemies at his mercy, which he fail’d 
not to urge; but the court of France was 
so disponding in the matter, that all the 
King could say was not able to procure 
so much as a small supply of armes, amue 
nition, &c. for Ireland, his most Chris- 
tian Majesty gaue all for lost in that 
kingdom, sayd, it would be so muck 
throwne away to send any thing thither, 
and therefore all he thought fitto doe, 
was to dispatch some emoty shipps to 
bring away his troops, and such as would 
come along with them. | 

TRASTORS TO WILLIAM, 

Others were not discouraged from 
owneing their inclination to return to 
their duty; and to the King’s greater 
surprize my Lord Churchill, aud Lore 
Godolphin themselves were of the num- 
ber; it is hard (considering what tas hap. 
pen’d since) to make a right judgment of 
their intentions, and whether they had 
any further aim in what they did, thap 
to secure themselves from the just re=- 
sentient of an offended Prince, should 
he fortune to return by other means, 
which the saccesses of France, the dis- 
traction of the Prince of Orange’s affairs, 
and the genera! discontent, made them 
reasonally apprehend; however tis cer- 
tain their seemeing repentance (espe- 
cially my Lord Churchill!) had all the 
412 makes 
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yarkes immaginable of sincerity. Mr. 
Bulkly being lately return’d from France, 
as soon as by the mediation of friends 
he had obtained his libertie, went to see 
my Lord Godolphin, and finding he sayd 
nothing of the King at his first visite, 
resolved totry him at least the next; so 
tould him, he was in admiration to find 
his lordship in employment again, he 
haveing assured him before he left En- 
gland, he was resolved never to take any 
for the future: to which my lord reply’d, 
he had promised the P** of Orange to 
come in again at his return from Ire- 
Jand, and that he kept him to his word; 
however he enquired after the Court of 
St Germains, but with a seeming dis- 
pondency; which opinion M* Bulkeley 
endeavouring to disabuse him of, pres- 
sed him a little further on the point to 
know what assurance he might give the 
King of his willingness to serue him; at 
which my lord raising himself from his 
chair, sayd, he would quit his employ- 
ment as soon as he could, and so left 
him: this was a coy begining, but it 
disincouraged him not from trying others 
at least; so he went to my Lord Halifax 
next; who receiued him with open armes, 
and laying his brest naked, sayd, he 
would doe all that lay in his power to 
serue his Majesty, and forward his re- 
turn: this lord it seems was of a temper 
never to be satisfyd, if he was controwl- 
ed in any thing, this had alianated him 
formerly from the King when on y® throne, 
and now the Prince of Orange finding his 
politicks, thé nice and subtil in specula- 
tion, yet seldom good in practice, they 
two did not hit it long ; however this free 
assurance, whatever motive it came 
from, togather with that of several other 
discuntented noblemen encouraged such 
us were more difhdent, and my Lord 
flalifax giveing M? Bulkely leave to .ac- 
quaint my Lord Godolphin with his sen- 
timents, and thathe would concur with 
him in any thing for the King’s good, 
ynade that lord boulder likewise upon the 
watter; so that afterwards he made all 
the protestations immaginable of his 
good will to the King, and that so soon 
as the Prince of Orange returned froin 
Holland (who was then gop to the con. 
gress at the Elague) he would quit all, 
and then be entirely at his Majestys ser- 
vice, and disposal. 

Dureing these private conferences with 
my Lord Godolphin Mf Rulkely met him 

ud my Lord Churchil, one day togather 
an the park, who sceming mighty glad to 
ese hin, jayited them both to dine at his 
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lodgings, where he received him frank, 
and made such advances as he resly 
to try him likewise; but it seems my 
Lord Churchil was so forward in the 
matter as to prevent him, by sending 
soon after for Coll: Sackville, who Waits 
ing on him (thd with sume reluctaiicy) 
was hugely surprized to find him ip aps 
pearance the ereatest penitent immagin. 
able; he beg’d of him to go to the King 
and acquaint him with his sincere re 
pentance, and to intercede for mercy, 
that he was ready to redeem his APOStasy 
with the hazard of his utter ruine, hig 
crimes appeareing so horrid to him that 
he could neither sleep nor eat but in 
continual anguish, and a great deal td 
that purpose. 

Mv Lord Dartmouth’s profer of seruica 
which he sent likewise to Mt LLoid, thd 
it was probably more sincere, proued of 
as little use asthe rest; for not bei 


able to bring over any ships, all he could 


doe, he say’d, was to come himself, 
which he readily profer’d in case he 
could have a command of squadron of 
French men of war, which he eng 
to officer and man with English; but the 
court of France were not for trusting 
their ships in such slippery hands, so that 
this profer came to nothing: too, besides 
he was soon after clap’d up in the Tow. 
er, as it was supposed upon my Lord Pres 
ton’s information. 
Los8 OF IRELAND, 

Thus was Ireland after an obstinate 
resistance in three years campagns, by 
the power and riches of England and 
the revolt of almost all its own protes 
tant subjects torn fom its natural 9% 
vereign ; who, tho he was divested of the 
country he was not wholly deprived of 
y ‘people, for the greatest part of those, 
who were then in armes for defence of 
his right, not content with the service 
already render’d, got leaue (as was say) 
to come and loos their liues, after haves 
ing lost their estates, in defence of his 
title, and brought by that means such @ 
body of men into France. as by their 
generous comportment accepting ¢ 
pay of the country, instead of that # 
is usually allowed there, to strangers, 
their unimitable valour, and service dufr 
ing the whole cours of the war, me 
justly make their Prince pass for a9 ha 
rather than a pentioner or barthen (0! 
most Christian Majesty, whose pay the 
deed they received, but acted by 
King their master’s commission, accord 
ing to the common method of other oe 
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MASSACRE OF GLENCO. 

Accotdingly the King’s intrest faded 
away by degrees, and his friends soon 
after were forced to submit, who upon 
Jaying down their armes and promisin 
to liue peaceably were assured at least 
of indemnety and protection, yet con- 
trary tothat, by an order, which Nero 
himself would have had a horror of, the 
Prince of Orange commanded one Coll, 
Hill and Lieft Coll. Hamilton to put 
Glenco to death, and all the males of his 
jine not exceeding 70: accordingly the 
old gentleman was inhumainly murther’d 
in his bed, and most of the number most 
barberously bucher’d in cold blood, by 
the soldiers who were peaceably quarter’d 
in those parts,’at a time they least sus- 
pected such treatment, hauéing all of 
them either taken the benefit of the im- 
munity, or had protections in their pock- 
ets, which put them under the care and 
saufyguard of the government: it was hard 
to immagin the Prince of Orange could 
aprebend danger from. such a handfull 
of people, but wether he thought this se- 
verity necessary to terrify others, or that 
he had some particular pique against 
that clan was uncertain; but either of 
those reasons (tis probable) was a suffi- 
cient motive according te his morality to 
do so unhumain a thing, for to obstruct 
his ambition, or to giue him a personal 
offence, exposed men equally to his mer- 
cyless reveng; yet this was the pretended 
assertor of the liues and liberties ‘ot the 
English nation, to whom all oathes and 
Obligations of duty and religion were 
made a sacrifice of, rather than he should 
hot reign over it. 

JAMES’Ss COURT. 

The war being thus (1692) unsuccess- 
fully ended, both in Scotland and Iré- 
Jand, the\King submiting patiently to his 
fate began to think of sething himstelf at 
St Germains, and of_modeling his family 
and way of liveing sutable to the pene 
sion of six hundred thousand livres a 
year, which he receiued from the court 
of France; and which he managed with 
thac prudence and frugality, as not only 
to keep up the forme of a court by men- 
taining the greatest part of those officers 
that usually attend upon his person in 

gland, bat relieved an infinite num- 
ber of distresd people, antient and wond. 
ad officers, widdows, and children of 
such as had lost their lines in his service; 
$0 that thd the salleries and pensions he 
allowed were but low, yet scarce any 
merit ever went without some reward, 
and his servants had wherewithall to 


Make a deceut appearance; so that with 


the help of the guards (which his most 
Christian Majesty appointed to attend 
him as also upon the Queen and Prince) 
his court notwithstanding his exil, had 
still an air and dignity agreeable to that 
of a Prince; for besides those of his 
famely and severall other loyal persons 
both Catholicks and -Protestants, who 
choose to follow his fortune, there was 
for the most part such an apearance af 
officers of the armie especially in the 
winter, as would haue made a stranger 
forget the King’s condition and have 
fancyd him still at Whitehall, 
CHUKCHILL AND RUSSELL, 

The declaration dated the 20" of Aprit 
1692, was drawn by my Lord Chancellor 
Herbert, who was sure to take care of 
the Protestant intrest, a man far from a 
vindictive spirit, and in the opinion of 
some was much more indulgent than 
could reasonabiy have been expected, 
considering the provocations the king had 
received from all ranks of people; and 
yet sume were excepted more for forme 
than any design of punishment, as his 
Majesty took care to advertice ny Lord 
Churchill in particular, whom he had 
not only promised to pardon, but looked 
upon him as his principall agent at that 
wery time, as he always term’d him ina 
his letters, aud therefore wrt to him 
then, that had he not been excepted it 
would have discover’d too plainly in 
whose intrest he was: however many 
objections were made against this declae 
ration, and its not being published in 
time made severall dissatisfyd with it; 
but no one seem’d to be more so than 
Admiral Russel, who now haveing the 
command of the English fleet, and still 
pretending to be in the king’s intrest, 
there apeard a necessity of doing all 
that was possible to content a person, 
who held the crown of “ingland so far in 
his hands as that it was in his power 9 
set it again on his Majestys head, if he 
realy de-igned it. Nevertheles the king 
had good hopes of many officers, partie 
cularly Carter, rear Admiral of the Biew, 
but endeavourd to have matters $0 Ofre 
der’d as not to depend upon so dubious 
a foundation, especially the faint assus 
rances of Admiral Russel himself, for he 


knew that fear alone wouid make those. 


mercinary soules his friends, and that 
nothing but the preparations where he 
was, could produce that effect. 

And in the mean tune M? LLoyd, by 
the king’s directions, writ to Admiral 
Russel, to see whether after this victory 
at sea, (th6 but a scurvy proof of hits 
sincerity) he pretended (at least) tu con- 
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tinue inthe same mind; he was order’d 
to tell him, that the king according to 
what was desired was contented to grant 
a general pardon, or leaue the exceptions 
tu the parliament itself, he put bim in 
mind of his haveing sayd, it would be 
no wors for the king that the French 
should be beaten, and that being so he 
therefore bad it now -he sayd in his 
power, to be an other General Monk, 
in restureing not only the prince to his 
throne, but the people to plenty, and a 
secure possession of their own: to this 
Admiral Russel replyd, be was still of 
the same mind, and that if any way 
could be shewn him to appear in the 
king’s favour without reproach, he would 
readily embrace it, but upon condition 
that such a restriction were put upon the 
regal power as to prevent for the future 
any undue practices,°or the like steps 
as had been formerly made; which he 
conceived to’ be neither just in then 
selves, nor for the intrest of the king. 

While this negociation was on foot 
with Admiral Russel, others were not 
neglected, and particularly my Lord 
Churchil, who in ike manner pretended 
no less sincerity after La Hogue than be- 
fore, and indeed his being sent this year 
to the Tower with my Lord Uantingdon, 
Scarsdell, &c. was some proof of it, 

HIS FEELINGS AT LA NOGUE. 

This malencoly prospect tryd the ut- 
most extent of the king’s patience and 
resolution, his own disapointement occa- 
sioned by such a number of cross acci- 
dents, was the least part of his trouble 
at this time; to see the King of France 
who had always been bappy and victo- 
rious, drawn in to be a sharer of his mis- 
fortunes, was what he had scarce con- 
Stancy to support, had not the hand of 
God which thought fit to sanctify hin 
by the way of efilictions, given him a 
patience and resignation sutable to those 
tryalls. We haue not yet (sayd he ina 
Jetter to the Abbé de la Traprs), suf- 
fer'd enough for our sinns, I mean my self 
and my subjects; whos misfortune he la- 
mented in their seeming success, tuil as 
much as his own, he considered the 
binodshed, taxes, oppressions, and the 
other necessary consequences of war, 
which they unthinkingiy giorgd in, and 
tho in the bitterness of his soule, he 
eould not refrain acquaiiting the most 
Christian King with what trouble he re- 
flected upun the loss, he had been the 
eceasion of, yet he knew his duty too 
well to declare he would abandon his 
@wn cause, because he found himself 
mufortunate; or that he should be cou. 
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tented his most Christian Majesties 
do sa too, as by a letter then published 
as was thought by a French Hugenot 
constantly said, which obliged the king 
not long after, being asked by a reliyi 
person if that letter was writ by him to 
make this reply: I can never sufficiently 
acknowlidg the obligations I have to his 
most Christian Majesty, but I am a 
father and a king, and ander obligations 
never to abandon the intrest either of 
my children or my subjects, I will doe 
therefore what I am able and submit the 
success to providence, to which I will 
ever bear a perfect resignation. He 
needed not this accident to haue driven 
him into a retreat from the world; if his 
circomstances had permited it, his incli. 
nations led bim thither lohg before: you 
have left the world (says he to the Abb 
de la TRapPe,) to worke your salvation, 
happy are those who can do it, those arg 
the only people envy. It was a true 
sence of his duty, therefore, not his de 
sire of worldly greatness, that forced him 
thus to struggle with bis fortune, which, 
wether successfull or not, his obligation 
he knew was still the same, 

This expedition heing thus unfor 
tunately ended, the troops were te 
manded to their respective posts, and 
the king return’d to St Germains where 
his most Christian Majesty according to 
his wonted generositie, gaue him tresh 
assurances of his protection and assiste 
ance, notwithstanding this and all bis 
other crosses and imisfortunes; and to 
shew that he was neither dejected nor 
disabled by that loss, notwithstanding 
the expence of the war gave orders fof 
rebuilding as many ‘ships as had been 
burnt, which in a year time, was done 
eccordingly, of the seme bulk, and pute 
then, to the great admiration of the 
riches, power, and eoconomic of 
state. 

CHURCHILL’S LETTER TO JAMES 

Tt is but this day (says he im bis letter 
of the 4 of May 1693, that it came t 
my knowlidg what I know send ” 
which is, that the en renin 
twelve regiments, that are now 
ed at Pactimnenth, togather with pa 
marine regiments, are to be comma 
by Talmach, and design’d to bura | 4 
harbour of Brest, andjgo destroy wy 
of war that are there; this would ai 
great advantage to England, but no me, 
sideration can, or ever shall, ace 
from letting you know what 1 thin bv 
be for your service, 80 you peat 
what use you think best of this | 


geace, which you may depend +i 
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true. The ill success of that enterprise 
was a great argument that this notice 
(which the ‘king bad received likewise 
from my Lord Arran, was advantageous 
to the French, and the mistrust which 
my Lord Churchill complains he had of 
Admiral Russel (who in all probability 
did hut delude the king, by the Prince 
of Orange’s permission) was a signe he 
did not intend the same thing hiinself, at 
that time at least; but such men being 
steer’d by intrest, are no longer to be 
counted upon than that motive hoalds: 
however he continued his correspondenee 
with the king, if not by letters at least 
by messages as long as his Majesty lieued, 
but the Prince of Orange dying soon 
after, a new scene was open’d to him, 
in which he amazed the world with his 
conduct, and fortine; however be still 
pretended a good will to make some re- 
paration to the son, for the former in- 
fidelites to the father. 
DEATH OF MARY. 

All the king got by it, was an addi. 
tional affliction to those he already un- 
derwent, by seeing a child he loued so 
tenderly persever to her death in such a 
signal state of disobedience and dis. 
loyalty, atid to hear her extoll’d and set 
out for it in the brightest colours, as the 
highest vertue, by the mercenary flat- 
terers of those times ; even that dull man 
D* Tennison, then Arch Bishop of Can- 
torbury, who with his languid oration at 
her funeral, rather diverted than edifyd 
the compagny, ranked it amongst her 
highest praises that by long and laborious 
contradictions, she had got the better of 
her duty to her parents, in consideration 
of her obligation to her religion and her 
country: thus she was cannonised fora 
sort of paricide, by usurpeing her father’s 
throne, and_sending him togather with 
the queen and prince her brother to be 
vagabons in the world, had not the ges 
nerosity of a neibouring monarch re- 
ceiu’d, entertain’d, and succor’d them, 
when their own subjects and even chil- 
dren had lost all bowells of compassion 
and duty. 

If any thing had been able to trouble 
the tranquillity which the kiny’s resigna- 
tion afforded him, this would have done 
It, especially when he heard his poor 
daughter had been so deluded, as to de- 
@are at her death, that her conscience 
no ways troubled her, that if she had 
done any thing which the world might 
blame her for, it was with the advice of 
the most learned men of her church who 
were to answer for it, not she; this made 
the king cry out, O miserable way of 

> 


arguing so fatal both to the deceiver and 
those that suffer themselves to be de 
ceiu’d. 

JAMES’S SON PROPOSED To SECOND 

WILLIAM. 

Tho no one could blame the king’s cone 
duct in this total disclameing all treatys 
and accommodations, when he found the 
confederate princes no ways disposed to 
du bim justice, yet there was one article 
HA stipulated which had not the 

ing too hastely rejected, might have 

rended his posterity easy and his people 

happy in a short time after; his most 

Christ. Majesty had underhand prevailed 

with the Prince of Orange to consent, 

that the Prince of Wales should succeed 

to the throne of England after his death, 

That mercenary prince it seems, had no 

great regard to the pretended ends of 
his comeing, nor to the acts of parlia- 

ment which excluded the Prince of Wales 
and all of that perswasion from the suc- 
cession: he had under the notion of pre- 
serving the Church of England, usurped 
the kingdom, so now (that the work was 
done) those pangs of conscience were 
vanished, he was very easy on that head, 
and ready to leave that church to proe 
vidence ier the futare, not careing under 
whose governtment it fell afterwards, so 
he was but secure of his throne for his 
life; for this reason he show’d no great 
aversness to the Prince of Wales’s have- 

ing the preference to those, who were 
named by the pretended act of settle. 

ment; how he would have brought this 
matter about iw a parliament does not 
appear, because it never came to a tryal; 
but when this seeming advantage to his 

famely was proposed to the king, he 
could not support the thoughts (he sayd) 
of makeing his owa child a complice to 
his unjust dethronement, so immediately 
tould his most Christ. Majesty (who had 
firsttmade the overture to him) that thé he 
could suffer with Christian patience the 
Prince of Crange’s usurpation upon him, 
he could never consent that his own som 
should do it too: this was too nice & 
point to be pressed in case of she least 
reluctancy, so nothing more was sayd 
vpon it; but had the king taken leasure 
to weivh the matter more maturely, he 
might have found means perhaps of ree 
concileing that apparent incongrulty, and 
for the sake of Ins son and posterity, 
have overlooked the jnjustice done to 
himself, but the king was better at suff- 


‘ring injuries than @ conneiveing at them, 


and the least shaddow of jnjustice was 
enough to damp in his acceptation, tke 
best layd project in the world, a 


tage beste co 
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HIS DEATH. 


Thus did this pious prince sanctifie his 
suffrings, and render them fruitefull 
seeds of ablessed immortallity, which 
~ now began:to draw near to him, for on 
the 4" of March, 1701, he fainted away 
in the chappel, but after some little time 
comeing to himself seem’d perfectly well 
again in a few houres; but that day 
sevenight being seized again witha para- 
letick ft in the morning, as he was 
dressing, it so affected one side, that he 
bad difficulty to.walke, and lost the use 
of his right hand for some time, but after 
blistering, emetique, jin he began to 
recover the use of it again, walked prety 
well, so that the doctors theught the wa. 
ters of Burbon would perfectly restore 
him, whither be went about tliree weeks 
after; and tho he was almost perfectly 
well of his lameness at his return, yeta 

ain he complain’d of in his breast, and 
bis spitting of blood now and then, 
even before he went to Burbon, gaue 
reason to apprehend that thd the eme- 
tique he had taken might haue done him 
good perhaps, for his palsie, it had cer- 
tainly prejudicied his breast: however, 

seem’d to recover strenght, took the 
air as usual, and some. times on hors 
back, but on fryday, the second of Sep- 
tember, was seized again with a fainting 
au the chappel just as he had been at 
first, which returning upon him after he 
was carryed to his chamber, was a most 
afflicting sight to the most disconsolate 
queen, in whose arms he fell the second 
time, however, he was prety well next 
day, but.on Sunday falling into another 
fit, was for some time without life or 
motion, till his mouth being forced open, 
he vomited a great quantity of bloud, 
This put the queen, and all the peaple 
except himself, into the last degree of 
trouble and aprehention, but his long 
desires of death had rendered the thoughts 
of it so familiar to him, that neither the 
terrours of its approach, nor the torments 
that attend it, gaue him the least anxci- 
etie or disquiet, there was no need of ex- 
horting him to resignation, or adue pre- 
paration for it; that was the first and 
only thing he thought of, he had made 
a general confession just before he fell 
Anto that fit, and assoon as his vomiting 
ceased, he desir’d his confessor to send 
for the blessed sacrament, and fancying 
he could not last log, press’d for expe- 
dition, minding him .to take care he 
wanted none of the rights of the church : 
in the mean time he sent for the prince 
his san, who at his first entrance seeing 
the king with a pale and dying countes 
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nance, the bed all cover’d with 
burst out as well as all about him j 
the most violent expression of grief 
assoon as he came to the bed side oN 
king with a sort of contedness in his 
looks, stretched forth his arms to em. 
braee him, and then speaking with a 
force and vehemence that better suted 
with his zeal than the weak condition he 
was in, conjured him to adhere firm 
to the Catholick faith, let what will be 
y* consequence of it, and be faithfall in 
the service of God, to be respectfull and 
obediant to the queen, the be of mos 
thers, and to be ever gratefull to the 
King of France, to whom he had 80 many 
obligations: those who were present ‘ap, 
prehending the concerne and fervour 
with which he spoke, might doe bim pre. 
judice, desired the prince might with. 
draw; which the king being troubled at, 
sayd, do not take away my son till I haue 
given him my blessing at least, which 
when he had done, the prince returned 
to his apartement, and the little princess 
was brought to his bed-side, to whom he 
spoke to the same effect, whilst she with 
the abundance of- her inocent tears, 
shew’d how sencibly she was touched 
with the languishing condition the king 
her father was in. 

He was not content with haveing spoke 
to his children, he made a sort of short 
exhortation to almost every one about 
him, with the greatest fervour and pietie 
immaginable, but particularly to my Lord 
Middleton, and his other Protestant sere 
vants, whom he perswaded to embrace the 
Catholick faith, and did it with so much 
force and energie, as made no small im- 
pression upon them; he tould them 
they might credit a dying man, who as- 
sured them they would find the comforth 
of following bis example and advice, 
when they came to be in the like cond 
tion themselves. : * ed 

Assoon asthe blessed sacramentarriued, 
he cry’d out, the happy day is come ab 
least ; and then recollecting himself, to 
receiue his holy viaticum, the curate 
came to his bed-side, and (as customary 
on those occasions) asked him. if he ber 
lieved the real and substantial preeent 
of aur Saviour’s body in the sacrament 
to which be answer’d, yes, I believe 
I believe it with my whole heart; aitet 
which, haveing spent some ume i" - 
ritual recollection, he desired to rece! 
the sacrament of extream vunxion, & 
companying those cerimonys. Wit © 
exemplar pietie and a singular 
of mind. 


There could not be a properet Une 
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than this, for makeing a publick declara- 
tion of his being in perfect charitie with 
ailthe world, and that he pardon’d his 
enemies from the bottom of his heart ; 
and least his sinceritie might be doubted 
in reference to. those who had been so 
in a particular manner, he vamed the 
Prince of Orange, the Princesse Anne 
of Denmark, his daughter, and calling 
his confessor to take particular notice, 
sayd, I forgiue with all my heart the 
Emperour too; but in realitie he had not 
waited to that moment to performe that 
Christian duty of forgiveness of injuries, 
his heart had been so far from any re- 
sentment on their account, that he rec. 
kon’d them his best benefactors, and often 
declar’'d he was more behoulden to the 
Prince of Orange than to all the world 
besides. 

Ail this while the poor queen not able 
to support herself, was shurnk down on 
the ground by the bed-side, in much 
greater anguish, and as little signs of life 
ashe, the king was sencibly touched to 
see her in such excessiue grief, and 
seem’d to suffer more on that account 
than any other; he sayd what he could 
to comforth her, and to be as resigned 
in that as she was in all other things to 
the will of God: but she was inconso- 
lable, till perceiveing by a sencible 
amendment, and the king’s haveing passed 
the night pretty well that his case seein’d 
not so desperate, but that there was 
some hopes of his recoverte. 

The next day his most Christ: Majesty 
came to see him, and light at the Castle 
gate, as others did, to prevent the noise 
of coaches comeing into the court; the 
king receiued him with the same easyness 
and affabilitie as usual, and indeed was 
better that night, and the the night fol- 
lowing he had an ill fit, yet on Wednes- 
day he voided no more bluod by stool, 
and his fever-abateing,-gave great hopes 
of amendment: on Sunday his Most 
Christ: Majesty made him a second visit, 
whom as well as all the other princes and 
people of distinction (who were perpetu- 
ally comeing) he receiu’d with as much 
presence of mind and civilitie as if he 
had ail’d nothing; but on Munday he 
falling into a dozedness, and his fever ine 
creasing, all those hopes of recovery va- 
nished away, the queen was by his bed- 
side, when that bappen’d which put her 
into a sort of agonie too; this the king 
Percciveing, was concern’d for, and not- 
withstanding his weak condition, sayd, 
Madame, do not afflict yourself, [am 
going (I hope) to be happy ; td which the 
queen replyd, Sr, I dowbt it not, and 
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therefore it is not your condition T Ia. 
ment, itis my own; and then her grief 
overpowering her, she was ready to faint 
away, which he perceiving, beg’d of her 
to retire, and order’d those present to 
lead her into her room; and then began 
the prayers for a soul departeing: he 
continued however much what in the 
same way that night, when he receiu’d 
the blessed sacrament again, with most 
exemplar pietie and devotion, and rée 
newed likewise his former declaration 
of forgiveness, nameing again with a lowd 
voice, the Prince of Orange, the Princess 
Anne, his daughter, and the Emperour, 
and sayd, he wished they might be ace 
quainted he forgaue them. The doctors 
had all along given him the kinkinna, 
which tho the thing in the world he had 
the greatest aversion too, however, he 
never refused it, and now that they 
thought proper to blister him in several 
places (which gave him great torment) 
he suffer’d it without ever complaining, 
or shewing the least uneasiness in that or 
any thing else they did, or order’d ; it 
was neither hopes of recovery, nor fear 
of death, that made him so complyant, 
he dispared of the one, and desir’d the 
other, but he thought it more perfect to 
obey, and that the patient sulfring of 
these remedies might benefit his soul, 
thd they were of no advantage to his 
body, 

The next day he continued in the 
same lethagick way, and seem’d to take 
little notice of any thing, except when 


prayers were read, which he was always 


attentiue to, and by the motion of his 
lips, seem’d to pray continually himself, 
On Tuesday the 48™ about three a clock, 
his Most Christ: Majesty came a therd 
time, to declare his resolution in refers 
ence to the prince, which in his former 
visits he had sayd nothing of, nor indeed 
had he determin’d that. matter before ; 
but now seeiny the king at the last extre- 
mity, found it necessary to come to some 
resolution therein, so had call’d a council 
in order to it, most of which were apres 
hensive, that should he own the prince 
as’ King of England upon his majestys 
death, it might embroil the nation in 4 
new war, the thoughts of which were ter+ 
rible to them, and therefore were for 
finding expedients to waue it for some 
time at least ; but the Dolphin, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and all the princes thought 
it so unjust in itself, and so unbecome- 
ing the dignitie of the crown of France, 
to abandun a prince of their own blood, 
whe sought, and so justly merited their 


protection, that they were of a contrary 
4M opinion j 
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opinion; which being his Most Christ : 
Majestys own judgment too, he came 
accordingly to declare it. He first went 
to the queen, and acquainted her with 
his resolution, which was some conforth 
to her in the deep affliction she was in, 
and then sending for the prince, tould 
him the same, assureing him, that if it 
pleased God to call for the king, his fa- 
ther, he would be a father to him: upon 
which the prince express’d his gratitude 
for so signal a favour, and sayd, he 
should find him as dutiful! and respect- 
full as if herealy were hischild, and so re- 
turn’d to his own apartement. Upon 
which his Most Christian Majesty went 
in to the king, and coming to the bed- 
side, sayd, S*I am come to see how 
your majesty finds yourself to day; but 
the king not hearing, made no reply, 
upon which one of his seruants, telling 
him that the king of France was there, 
he roosed himself up, and sayd, where 
is he? upon which the King of France 
sayd S'I am here, and am come to see 
how you doe ; so then the king began to 
thank him for all his favours, and parti- 
cularly for the care and kindness he had 
shewn dureing his sickness, to which his 
Most Ch: Majesty replyd, S* that is but 
a small matter, I haue something to ac- 
quaint you with of greater consequence ; 
upon which the king’s servants immagin- 
ing he would be private (the room being 
full of people) began to retire, which his 
Most Christ: Majesty perceiveing, sayd 
out alowd, let no body withdraw, and 
then went on: I amcome S to acquaint 
you, that whenever it shall pleas God 
to call your majesty out of this world, 
I will take your family into my protec- 
tion, and will treat your son, the prince 
of Wales, in the same manner I haue 
treated you, and acknowlidg him, as he 
then will be, King of England; upon 
which, all that were present, as well 
French as English, burst forth into 
tears, not being able any other way to 
express that mixture of joy and grief 
with which they were so surprizings 
ly seized; some indeed threw theme 
selves at his Most Christ: Majestys teet, 
others by their jestures and countenances 
(much more expressive on such occasions 
than words and speeches) declar’d their 
gratitude for so generous an action ; with 
which his Most Carist: Majesty was so 
Much moued, that he could not refrain 
weeping himself: the king all this while, 
was endeavouring to say something to 
him upon it, but the confused nois being 
tou great, and he too weak to make him. 


self be heard, his Most Christ; Majesty 
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took his leave, and went away: 
he got into his coach, called tha om » 
of the guard who waited upon the ki 

and gaue him directions to follow and 
attend the Prince of Wa 


les 

the king was dead, and to shew hin the 
same respect and honours he had dong 
to the king his father when he was alive, 

The next day the king found himself 
something better, so the prince was 
mitted to come to him, which he wa 
not often suffer’d to doe, it being ob. 
served, that when he saw him, jt 
raised such a commotion in him, as way 
thought to do him harme; assoon there 
fore as he came into the room, the ki 
stretching forth his arms to embrace him, 
sayd, I haue not seen you since his most 
Christian Majesty was here, and pro 
mised to own you when I was dead, | 
haue sent my Lord Middleton to Marly 
to thank him for it: thus did this holy 
ptince talk of his approaching death, not 
only with indifference, but satisfaction, 
when he found his son and family would 
not be sufferers by it, and so composed 
himself to receiue it with greater cheer. 
fulness, if possible, then before ; nor was 
that happy houre far from him now, for 
the next day he grew much weaker, was 
taken with continual convulsions, ur 
shakeing in the hands, and the day fol- 
lowing, being Fryday the 16™ of Sep- 
temL? about three in the afternoon ren- 
der’d his pious soul into the hands of 
his Redeemer; the day of the week, and 
hour, wherein our saviour dy’d, and oa 
which he always practiced a particular 
devotion to obtain a happy death. 

Tt were an endless work to giue an ac 
count of all the particular instances of 
his most exemplar piety and devotion, 
dureing the time of his sickness ; as long 
as he had force to pray, he never ceased, 
and when he seem’d so dozed as to at- 
tend almost to nothing els, it appear 
by his answering and accompanyin§ 
those who prayed by him, that he was 
never asleep as to that, and tho bis ey¢s 
were almost always shut towards the 
end, yet dureing the time of mass, ¥ 
was sayd every day ip his room, er 
as vigilant and attentive to that “hi 
he had been in perfect health, and d 
till the very day he dy’d: he ee ola 
plain’d of any remedys oF operat . 
thd the kinkinna was exceeding disge 
full to him, and the blistering ver te 
full, but submited himself oan - 
disposal of the doctors, only 
pnetin that were it not for the en 
of the queen and his children, he to be 
not haue suffer’d so much taken 
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taken about what he was so little solli- 
gitous for. 
HIS DYING MESSAGE TO ANNE. 

Assoon as the first anguish of her grief 
as over, she faill’d not to obey one of 
the last commands of the deceased king, 
and write the following letter to the 

rincesse of Dentark : 

I think myself indispensably obliged 
to differ no longer the acquainting you 
with a message, which the best of men 
as well as the best of fathers left with 
me for you; some few days before his 
death, he bid me find meanes to let you 
know that he forgaue you all that’s past 
from the bottom of his heart, and pray’d 
to God to do so too, that he gaue you 
his last blessing and pray’d to God to 
eonvert your heart and confirm you in 
the resolution of repaireing to his son 
the wrongs done to himself: to which I 
shall only ad, that I join my prayers to 
his herein, with all my heart, and that 
I shall make it my business to inspire 
into the young man, who is left to my 
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him to insist upon the performance ; 
but his most Christ. Majesty sayd, that 
was the only thing he could not grant 
him, so in the evening he was embaimed, 
and part of his bowells being carryd to 
the parish church, the rest were sent to 
the English College at St Omers, the 
braines and fleshy part of the head, to 
the Scotch College at Paris, where at 
the charge of the Duke of Perth was 
erected a fair monument, as a due ace 
knowlidgment of their sence of being 
honour’d with those precious reliques. 
Assoon therefore as this distribution 
was made, and every thing prepared for 
carrying away his body, they set out 
with it about seaven o’clock in the even. 
ing towards the church of the English 
Benedictin Monks in Paris, attended by 
the Duke of Berwick, the Earle of Mid 
dleton, his Majestys Chaplins, and some 
others of his servants. As it went along, 
it was accompanyed with the tears and 
lamentations not only of his own sub- 
jects but of the people of the country 
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the conquests of Edward the therd and 
Henry the fifth, than a continual occa- 
sion of lamenting the vast consumption 
of blood and treasure which ended always 
in loss and disgrace; that all acquisitions 
upon the continent were like to prove as 
little successfull or advantagious to us, 
as those from the continent would in- 
failebly proue upon England, and there. 
fore the less to be feai’d: that the three 
kingdoms was a just empire of them- 
selves, not to be invaded from the con. 
tinent nor to be extended upon it. The 
encreas of trade and riches he knew was 
a more durable benefit than an empty 
fame, which was av other motiue for his 
Not joining in a war against France when 
he consider’d, that if the therd part of 
the charge (which he foresaw that war 
must amount too) had been expended in 
eucreasing the naval force, it would have 
made the nation impregnable not only 
@gaiust France, but the whole world be- 
sides; but he was disapointed in this by 
the reastiness of some, the giddyness of 
others, and the artefull treachery of too 
many, which join’d with the flattery at 
first of the churchmen and alter of fana- 
ticks, made him uncertain which way to 
turn, and gaue an opertunitie to those 
corrupted ministers, to betray him into 
such measures as brought forth the revo- 
lution at last, 
ADVICE TO HIS SON ON WAR, 

And now I must give you warning not 
to lett yourself at any time be carryed 
away by heat of youth, ambition, or 
flattring interest, to EMBARKE YOUR- 
SELF in an OFFENSIVE WAR, none 
of which can be justifyd by Christianity 
or morality; kings and princes can no 
more justify their taking from their 
neighbours, but by way of reprisal, towns 
or provinces, then theeves or highway 
men their unlawful gauines. Remember 
that maxime of Chris., that one must not 
do ill, that good may follow, and the 
other, be content with what is your own, 
which dos not hinder kings and states 
from preserving and defending what is 
justly theirs by taking arms and repelling 
force by force, they owe that to them- 
selves and to their subjects, Bur TIs a 
TERRIBLE THING to BEGIN AN 
UNJUST WAR. Consider the conse. 
quences of it, both as to this world and 
the next, no forgivenesse without resti- 
tution; besides what desolation dos it 
not bring upon whole kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, and thd armys that are well payd, 
and under good discipline may be hin- 
dered from committing great disorders 
even in an enemys country, yett what 
devastations dos it not cause in an active 
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war, which cannot be avoyded, to the 
ruine of thousands of poor people: 
besides consciencious reasons in point of 
government, aud police, a King of 
land ought to be more cautious then an 
others, I mean a lawfull One, (lor vsur 
ers may well take other measures to ad 
port their tirany, minding as |itle the 
good of the nation, as they do Chris. 
tianity) since he must haue the help of 
his parliament to maintaine and Carry it 
on, and if once he run in debt, rung 
great hazard of his crown, by having 
things imposed on him, tending to the 
ruine of the monarchy, of which there 
have been too many instances in all 
times, and fatal ones since I came into 
the world, 
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[In an age in which poetical fame and pa 
tronage depend entirely on fashion, wé 
shail endeavour to render critical justice 
to a Bard whose merit has been over- 
looked by many of our literary chroni- 
clers, In truth, we consider Mr. Orcen’s 
translation of Ovid among the best 
poems of the day, and not less credit. 
able to contemporary genius than the 
more celebrated Lucretius of Busby. 
This opinion shall not, however, rest on 
our bare assertion, and we have given 
Mr. Orger au opportunity of speaking 
for himself to our readers of taste, 
several passages which have been select 
ed with reference more to their subject 
matter than as distinguished above other 
parts of the work for their poetical 
merit. To enable his readers to verily 
the fidelity of his translation, Mr. Orger 
has printed the original at the foot 
each page, and it must be acknowledged, 
that he has preserved not only the ws 
but the poetical fire of the original. 
the subject of the former translations, 
remarks, that “ the elegant Poet whose 
Metamorphoses I now with 4 
submit to the English reader in a new 
version, was translated about the year 
1710 by Sir Samuel Garth, im conjit 
tion with Dryden, Addison, is that 
Bards of that Augustan period. ae 
translation the great name Biptin 
was wisely placed in tie vai. vaised bY 
standing the standard of revolt ihe 
Swift in the Battle of the pever ee 
event ed aa 0 tie 
ventured to break a lance 
midable an opponent, The Lape 
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century has since introduced a race of 
writers who have polished English verse 
to higher excellence. Many rhymes 
which the great masters of the art in the 
reisn of Queen Anne adopted without 
scruple, would not now pass muster in 
the columns of a monthly magazine, 
From this general observation Sir Sa- 
muel Garth’s work offers one eminent 
exception ; and, by a strange fatality, he 
who was the best calculated to do jus- 
tice to the terse elegance and amatory 
beauties of Ovid, has contented himself, 
and disappointed his readers, with the 
version of a single Metamorphosis. If 
all Gai th’s coadjutors had executed their 
task as Pope executed his in the fable of 
Drydpe, I should have closed the vo- 
lume with a mixed feeling of pleasure 
and despair, and have left the labour of 
future translation to more adventurous 
pens. 1 am now led to speak a few 
words concerning myself ; and upon such 
a subject they cannot be too few. I 
have translated Ovid literally, where I 
could do so with justice to him and my- 
self: but when [have met with an idiom or 
an expression, which, if literally rendered, 
would have converted a Roman beauty 
into an English burlesque, I have paro- 
died, rather than translated, my author; 
aiming, as far my confined powers ex- 
tend, to be—* True to his sense, but 
truer to his fame.’—The chief end of 
poetry, like that of Ovid, beimg to give 
pleasure, all low images and degrading 
expressions should be upitormly shunned, 
Ovid, too, is above all Roman writers 
the Poet of anuthesis; this trait, who- 
soever presents him to the English rea- 
der, should scrupulously endeaveur to 
retain, as well as to preserve that sus- 
tained spirit of Poetry, to want wiich is 
to want every thing.”] 





THE FOUR AGES. 
Fisst rose the golden age, when mortals 
saw . 
Truth Jeagued with virtue unallied to law; 
No penal terrors awed the guilty clime, 
No brazen tublets mark’d th’ imputed crime; 
No trembling criminal from justice flies, 
For each was safe where all were free from 
vice 5 
The lofty pine, torn from the mountain's 
brow, 
Stem’d not the billows with adventurous prow 
In search of climates distant and unknown, 
For mortals knew no climate but their own; 
No yawning dyke at fierce Bellona’s call, 
Begirt with shelving bank th’ embattled wail, 
Nor brazen trumpet with discordant breath, 
Strew’d sword and buckler o’er the fields of 
death. 
The nations slept in innocence, mor made 
Of peace a pastime, and of war a trade; 
Earth, genial mother, with a bounteous grate, 
ulgeat parent of a spoticss racey 


3 


Gave all spontaneous, nor required, as now, - 

The pointed harrow and th’ inverted plough, 

Plain was the board, undeck'd by anxious 
thought, 


Wild strawberries from leafy mountains 
brought, 
Red mulberries which deck th’ entangled 


grove, 
And acorns dropping from the tree of Jove. 
by a virtue banish'd guilt acd 
ear, ‘ 
And spring eternal crown’d the circling year, 
Young zephyrs breathing incense o’er the 
plain, 
Woo'd in soft whisper Flora’s blooming train: 
Unaided by the ploughman’s annual toil, 
Benignant Ceres bless’d the fruitful soil, 
The rivers fow'’d with milk and nectar fill’d, 
And yellow honey from the oak distili"d, 
Now Jove his aged sire to Styx had hurl"d, 
And wav'd his sceptre o’er a subject world ; 
Succeeding times a silver age unfold, 
Than brass more precious, and less pure than 
gold. 
The seasons fo!low’d, heaven's eternal king 
In narrower limits bound the flowers of spring, 
Red summer ylow'd, and winter in the rear 
Of doubtful autumn ruled the parted year. 
Then first the air was parch'd with sultry 
beums, 
And icy fette:s bgand the stagnant streams: 
No more the tanyled bough, the arching Cae, 
To weary morials a fit retuge gave; 
To brave the summer heat, the winter storm, 
Fixed mansions reas’d their well compacted 
form. 
The stubborn glebe the long drawn furrow 
broke, 
And lagging oxen bent beneath the yoke. 
The third in rank a brazen age succeeds, 
A hardier race, more prone to martial deeds, 
Last came the iron age, by Jove accurs'd, 
The last in order and in crimes the worst. 
Then every vice that blots th’ historic page 
Rush’d in a torrent o'er the guilty age. 
Truth was no more, indiguant Virtue fled, 
And pining Shame in secret hung her head, 
And Fraud ensued, and Falsehood’s specious 
train, 
And brutal force and wicked lust of gain. 
‘bhen hollow. vessels plough'd the unknown 
seas, 
And gave their canvas to the wondering 
breeze. 
Land was no longer free as air or light, 
A fixed division matk'’d each owner's right. 
Earth proffer'd corn—-but wild Ambition’s 
slaves 
Disdain’d her surface and explored her caves, 
In Stygian darkness prob’d th* incumbent clay, 
And riches, source of evil, saw the day, 
Now fatal iron, and more fatal gold, 
Corrupt the guilty and inspire the bold. 
War shakes his lance, feil Rapmne stalks 
around, 
And hospitality’s an empty sound: — 
Brother and brother, son-in-law and sire, 
Husband and wife, by mutual guilt expire; 
latcsuae 
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Intestine discord rules without controul, 
The crafty step-dame drugs the fatal bowl ; 
The son conceives his father’s years a crime 
And antedates the tardy march of time. 





PALACE OF THE SUN, 


The gorgeous palace ef the God of light 

Shone in the East majestically bright, 

The lofty columns, glorious to behold, 

Were starr'd with jewels and emboss’d with 
gold; 

Fair iv’ry beams the spotless roof inlay, 

The folding portals cast a silver ray: 

Yet gold, nor gems, nor ivory impart 

A wonder equal to the sculptor’s art— 

Here Vulcan gave a new creation birth, 

With mimic seas embracing mimic earth; 

Here land was pictur’d, and ethereal plain, 

And sea-gods flounder’d in the glassy main, 

Triton and Proteus of ambiguous form, 

And huge Egeon, giant of the storm, 

High o’er the deep in scaly triumph rides, 

Parts the rude billows, and a whale bestrides. 

Fair Doris here her blooming daughters led, 

Some frolic in old Ocean’s azure bed, 

Some ride on fishes, others on the rocks 

Seem to recline, and dry their humid locks ; 

Not wholly diff’rent, yet not quite the same, 

Their features their affinity proclaim. 

Here sculptur’d earth bore over-arching 


woods, 

And men, and cities, beasts of prey, and 
floods. 

Nymphs of the chace, and Demigods were 
there, 


And heav’n refulgent glow’d in upper air. 
Six Zodiac signs the dexter portals grac’d, 
nd six were o’er the left in order plac’d. 





ENVY. 


Pallas scarce dares to cast her eyes around, 

When Envy, slowly rising from the ground, 

Leaves her vile food, in writhing heaps dis- 
play’d, 

And feebiy totters towards the martial maid. 

But, when she saw a Goddess in her charms, 

Blooming in beauty, and renown’d in arms, 

She groan’d; her bosom heav’d with galling 
sighs ; 

Lean was her form; obliquely cast her eyes; 

Wan was her cheek; imbu’d with rust her 
teeth; 

And bloated poison swell’d her breasts be- 
neath ; 

Venom and gall her tainted tongue defile ; 

And nought but human woe provokes her 
smile 5 

By gnawing cares oppress’d, she never sleeps ; 

She laughs at misery+at joy she weeps; 

To torture others, rears her hissing snakes, 

And self tormenting, feels the hell she 
makes. 

Pallas recoils, the dame repugnant hates, 

And in brief speech her message thus relates. 

‘To Cecrop’s daughtey hence thy course direct, 

Sciae on Aglavies, and the maid infect, 
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No more she said; but ba 
turn’d, : — meets 7 


And with her 
: spurn’d, 
With inward murmur, and malic , 
a beholds the Goddess as she al ; 
¢ mandate hears with ming 
scorn, ot fear cat 
And brandishes her staff beset with 
Veil’d in black clouds she leayes — dak 
retreat, 
While prostrate Flora fades beneath her feer: 
The topmost herbage withers at her wey 
Men, cities, houses, feel th’ envenom'd death, 


eet 


spear the earth departing 


TRANSFORMATION OF ACT Zon. 


pecs ~ apg stretch’d along the glade, 

rom the sun, and thick with Cypresg 
shade, 

Sacred to Dian: in its deepest part, 

Ingenious Nature, imitating art, 

Had form’d a sylvan grot with moss o'er. 
grown, 

Arch’d in. a bow, and bright with spars and 
stone : 

Forth from the right a crystal torrent fell 

In soothing murmurs down the grassy dell: 

Here Dian lov’d to cast her cares asidey. 

And bathe her virgin body in the tide. 

Now toa fav’rite nymph the queen imparts 

Her unstrung bow, her quiver and her darts; 

One takes her vest, and two in concert meet 

To snatch the sandals from her iv’ry feet; 

While Hyalé and Nephelé the fair, 

With Rhanis, Psecas, Phialé, prepare, 

In jocund unanimity, by turns 

To pour the waters from capacious urns. 

While thus the Goddess sported in the plate, 

Actzon le‘t the labours of the chace, 

And wand’ring careless thro’ the uaknowa 
wood, 

Approach’d, with fate misguided steps, the 
flood ; : 

Soon as he gain’d the spot, in wild surprise 

The naked maidens fill’d the air with cries, 

Smote their white breasts in terror at the 
sight, 

And huddled shrieking round the queen of 
night. 

In vain her guardian’ nymphs around her 
prest, 

She taller by the head o’ertops the rest} 

Expos’d to view, and conscious of disgraces 

Indignant blushes mantled o’er her face, 

Like fleecy clouds, when purpled by the 
gleam 

Of setting Phoebus, or Aurora’s beam; 

And tho” surrounded by her sylvan crew, 

Cast, turning from the youth, a 5 
view 3 , 

Then from the troubled waves a handfu 
bore 

Quick as she oft had snatch’d her bow befores 

‘Ihcew o’er his face and hair the ¥ 
tide, 


And (prophetess of future slaughter) = 4s 
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Thou seest a Goddess naked in the vale, 

Go tell, if now thou canst, the babbling tale, 

Swift as the threat a stag’s broad antlers 
spread, 

Dart from his brow, and decorate his head 3 

His parted ears erect, his throat expands, 

His arms are chang’d to legs, to feet his 
hands: : 

A spotted skin o’erspreads each alter'd part, 

And terror chills his palpitating heart. 

Now wond’ring at his rapid flight he flies: 

But when reflected in the stream he spies 

His branching horns, appall’d, he would have 
said, 

Wretched Acte#on! But its former aid 

His tongue denied: in groans he tells his 

7 woe, 

And tears adown his alter’d visage flow : 

Yet still unchang’d his mental pow’rs remain, 

What shall he do? His grandsire’s court re- 
gain, 

Or lurk in woods and brave the hunter’s 
cries ? 

This fear prohibits, and that shame denies. 

Now the ficet hounds come bounding o’er 
the mead; 

Melampus first, a dog of Spartan breed, 

With Cretan Ichnobates at his back, 


Bark the dread signal to the op’ning pack. 
. * * * * - 


* * * * * * 


Lur’d by the prey, the pack voracious sweeps 

Up high ascents, and over pathless steeps; 

And while the woodlands echo to their cries. 

From rock to rock pursue him as he flies. 

From his own menials now the master speeds, 

Shuns whom he chear’d, and whom he fol- 
low’d leads. 

In vain, to check their course, he strove 
to cry 

Call off the hounds, your lord, Actzon, I. 

On rush the rav’nous leaders of the pack, 

First Melanchetes fasten’d on his back ; 

Theridamas succeeds, and nurs’d in gore, 

Next Oresitrophus his shoulder tore : 

Thro’ shorter paths the three attain the place, 

Anticipate the train, and lead the chace; 

These hold him fast, the rest their lord sur- 
round, 

And soon the wretch is one continued wound. 

With groans arid piercing cries the air he fills, 

And plaints half human echo from the hills ; 

Prone on his knees he sinks in speechless 
dread, 

And wanting hands, uprears his suppliant 
head. 

They call Actzon to enjoy the game, 

Their dying master startled at the name: 

And while they chide his absence from the 
Prey, 

Would gladly merit all the blame they lay, 

Nor thus the glories of the chace reveal, 

To see ’twere pleasure what ‘tis pain to feel. 

On ev'ry side the ruthless blood-hounds 
pour’d, 

And mangling tore their metamorphos’d lord: 

An agonizing death thus clos’d the scene, 

Ve glut the malice of the huntress queen. 


_. THE PALACE OF FAME. 
, High in the middle world, a place there lies 
Twixt o three empires, ecean, earth, and 
skies, 
All distant rumours are concenter’d here, 
And every voice aséails the hollow ear. 
Fame, babbling Goddess, calls the spet her 
own, 
And in its topmost chambers builds het 
throne, 
In, thro’ a thousand gates, the nations roam, 
For not a single bolt protects the dome; 
Wide, day and night, extend its spacious halls, 
Light echo plays along its brazen walls; 
The dome receives and iterates the din; 
Nor soothing rest, nor silence dwells within; 
Yet clamor reigns not there; sounds mut 
mur’d low, 
Like distant ocean's undulating flow, 
Or thunder dying in a sable cloud, 
Buzz round the walls. Within a mingled 
crowd 
Fill, wondering fill, the wide saloon of brass, 
While to and fro the fickle vulgar pass, 
Hence, various rumours, countless comments, 
rise ; 
A brainless compound, mix’d of truth and lies, 
Some with dull prattle, tire the sated ear, 
Some carry elsewhere what they gather here, 
The mass of lies, on which the mob regale, 
Grows big, for each adds something to the 
tale. 
Here Error, here Credulity, hold sway, 
False Joys, and idiot Terrors false as they, 
And sly Sedition, wrapt in midnight gloom, 
And dubious whispers from one kaows nag 
whom ; 
All that in ocean, earth, or air, is hurl’d, 
Here Fame collects, and rules the troubled 
world, 
PY THAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Here, born in Samos, but from Samos driven 
By tyrant kings, well skill’d the sons of 
heaven 
From distant earth to seek with piercing ken, 
A sage resided. Sights denied to mea 
By jealous nature, nature's secret law 
Pythagoras with mental visionsaw, 
By watchful toil, his soul with wisdom 
fraught, 
Grasp’d what it found, and what it treasur’d 
taught: 
To his admiring pupils he unfurl’d 
The cause primordial of che mighty world ; 
The origin of all things seen onearch; — 
Of air, of snow, and what gave thunder birth ; 
Whether the Gods, or winds, or bursting clouds 
That shake the solid globe; what power 
unshrouds : 
The stars, and bidsthem roll athwart the skies? 
All that lies hid Pythagoras descries. 
He first forbade with Mesh to deck the board ; 
He first in mortal ears instruction pour’d, — 
Heard, but not heeded, couched tn words like 


these : / 
«¢ Yon impious food, rash many forbear te 
seize | 
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Corn, apples by whose nodding weight re- 
clines 
The impending bough, ripe grapes on curling 
vines, 
Herbs sweet by nature, or made sweet by 
skill ; 
_ ‘The lowing kine, whose udders milk distil ; 
With honey, fragrant from the flowers of 
thyme, 
Remorseless man ! are thine without a crime. 
Prolific earth pours forth a dainty store, 
Unstain’d by slaughter, undefi!’d be gore. 
Beasts, yet not all, on living bodies feed ¢ 
Sheep, gentle oxen, and the generous steed 
By grass are rear’d: while those untaught to 
sparey— 
The Armenian tyger, lion, wolf, and bear 
Delight in blood, —O shame ! O deed unjust! 
Bowels in bowels greedily to thrust ! 
That flesh with flesh should wage a bloody 
strife, 
And man should live by giving death to life ! 
While genial Earth, maternal dame, abounds 
With stores like these, will nought but 
deadly wounds 
Delight your taste? reviving Cyclop’s rage, 
Have ye no power the stomach’s cry to as- 
suage, 
Unless some other stomach it enfold ? 
That happy age that boaststhe name of Gonp, 
With roots contented and Pomona’s store, 
That age polluted not the lip with gore ; 
‘Then tuneful songsters floated safe in air 3 
Then safe in meadows roam’d the dauntless 
hare ; 
Then fish disdain’d the fraudful hook to fear, 
And all was peaceful, honest, and sincere. 
But when one worthless wretch, (no matter 
who, ) 
With envy stung such innocence to view, 
And lur’d by evil, blood insanely spilt, 
He op’d a channel to a tice of guilt. 
At first the knife was sharpen’d but to slay 
Man’s noxious enemies, the beasts of prey. 
‘This deed, perchance, they self-defence may 
call; 
Beasts that would slaughter man, by man 
may fall ; 
Then not for food the howling savage died : 
But human guilt soon took a wider stride: 
Seon was the harmless swine condemn‘d to 
bleed, 
Because with crooked snout the uprooted seed 
She cast aloft, and marr’d the promis’d grain ; 
Next bled on Bacchus the avenger’s fane 
The bleating goat, her crime was nibbling 
vines— 
A mighty error, mighty as the swine’s ! 
But say, what sin was yours, ye gentle sheep ? 
Whose milk-distented dugs the meadows 
sweep ? 
Devoid of garments, if your fleeces fail, 
Sure man your life should cherish, rot assail. 
The ox, plain, honest plougher of the soil, 
Innocuous, simple, born to suffer toil, 
What hath he done? unfit the promis’d food 
To reap, deprav’d, insensible to good 
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Was he, the crooked plouchsha . 
hound ; he 7 


Who slew the beast that lately till'g hig 
wa ground ; , 
ose axe that furrowed neck, wi 
bow’d, a 
That patient neck, whose strength his meas 
dows plough’d, 
Relentless smote ! Nay, viler still, in time 
The gods are made co-partners in the crime! 
They who in glory dwell amid the skies 
Are deem’d rejoicers when a heifer dies ! 

A victim void of blemish, fair in shape, 
Faultless, (alas ! too faultless to escape | 
With gold adorn’d, with fillets bound, appeare 
Before the fane, the prayer unconscious hears ; 
Between its horns the meal it helped to grow 
Js strewn, the holy butcher deals the blow, 
The sacred knives, in water plung’d before, 
The sacred knives are plung’d in guiltless 


gore: 

Forth from the breast the fibres now they 
tear, 

Seek heaven’s decree, and hope to find it 
there. | 


W hen greedily ye gorge on oxen slain, 

Oh! think ye eat the limbs that till’d your 
plain ! é 

Whence this vile longing for forbidden food ? 

Dare ye still, mortals, madly strive t’ elude ° 

The will of heaven? the path of virtue seek, 

And list attentive to the truths I speak. 

O mortals! chill’d by dreams of icy death, 
Whom air-blown bubbles of a poet’s breath, 
Darkness, and Styx in error’s gulph have 

hurl’d, 
With fabled terrors of a fabled world; _ 
Think not, whene’er material forms expire, 
Consum’d by wasting age or funeral fire, 
Aught else can die: souls, spurning death’s 
decay, 
Freed from their old, new tenements of clay 
Forthwith assume, and wake to life again. 
Mice, well I note it, in old Priam’s reign 
Lodged in Euphorbus, he whose noble heart 
In war was pierc’d by Menelaiis’ dart ; 
(In Argos late, where Abas reign’d of yort, 
I saw the very shield this left arm bore 5 
At Juno’s fane [ saw it.) Allis changes 
Nouaght perishes ; souls hither, thither range 
Dwell in what feshily forms their purpose sulty 
And pass from brute to man, from man to 
brute ; 
Essential still, As wax in pliant mould 
Adopts new figures, and discards the old, 
Yet still is wax; thus souls their circuit run, 
The mansion various, but the tenant ont “? 
Say, shali the belly triumph over the ae 
The slaughter’d beast, thus doom’d from 
to part, . . 
Might his some kindted soul out in the ag 
Thus, blood to feed, ye burst the te 
blood. 


— 


THE FOUR SEASONS+ 
The year’s revolving 
First 





Assumes four changes, like the life 
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First verdant spring puts forth its infant charms, 

Tender and sucking, like the babe in arme ; 

Then nods thebending blade, with swelling top, 

And glads the plougbman with th’ expected 
crop. 

Then all ‘s bloom, fields laugh with gaudy 
flowers, 

No strength of leaf yet shades the budding 
bowers. 

Spring flies. Now manly vigour nerves the 
year : 

See summer like an able youth appear ; 

No season more robust, more ripe with heat; 

Now ruddy Summer sounds a bold retreat. 

Mature *twixt age’s niglit and boyhood’s morn, 

Ripe Autumn glows: a few grey hairs adorn 

His sunny brow: and last, with hobbling pace, 

Cold, trembling Winter shews his wrinkled face 

With naked pate, or, if not naked, grey. — 

E’en thus our changeful bodies pass away. 

What was, what is, to-morrow shall entomb. 

Time was, when, reckless in our mother’s 
womb, 

Mere seed, the germ of man, we slept supine ; 

Till skilful nature with a wise design, 

Will’d not, benign, our further durance there, 

But pass’d the imprison’d to the realms of air, 

Cast into light, unnerv’d the infant lies: 

Then, on all fours, like beasts, its vigour tries. 

With knees yet weak, too weak alone to stand, 

The upright trembler grasps the nurse’s hand. 

Then strong and fleet thro” manhood’s path 
he steers, 

Down age’s sloping vale steals trembling on, 

And all the force of early life is gone! 





THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 

E’en the four elements their changes know, 
Attend, and learn what change they undergo: 

Four elements the universe enclose : 
Water and earth, the denser two, repose 
In sluggish depths : the lighter two aspire, 
Mount in pure air, and soar in purer fire : 
All natur.’s works, however wide their reign, 
From these created, lapse to these agajn. 
Earth,thaw’d and dripping, pours a watery tide, 
Which flies above, tu vapour rarified, 
And air is form’d: its weight diminish, higher 
It mounts aloft, and thus is fashion’d fire. 
Thus all is born, commenc’d, and recom- 

- menc’d: ‘ 4 
Air takes its origin from fire condens’d. 
Air becomes water ; thicken’d water earth : 
Nought keeps the form it boasted at its birth ; 
Renewing nature varies forms and shapes. 
All changes its appearance, nought escapes. 
To animate some unaccustom’d clay, 
The clod thus warm’d in time to cast away, 
By men call’d birth and death, is but to trace 
The self-same substance in a different place. 
All things, ere long, new semblances unfold : 
Te iron thus the ages turn’d from gold. 
How chang’d the lot of places! where the 
plough 
Once clear’d the land, I view the ocean now: 
Where swell’d the main now many a moune 
: tain swells. 

We find remote from ocean ocean’s shells. 

Montuty Mac. No. 278. 
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Heaven and all under it old forms forsake, 
Earth and all under it new bodies take. 

Part of that earth are we, not limbs alone, 
Thoughts immaterial, flitting souls we own ; 
These may in prowling breasts hereafter live, 
Or life to sheep or browazing oxen give. 
Let then these herds, whose bodies may ac. 
quire 
The wandering soul of sister, brother, sire, 
Remein unhurt, forbear to feed on beasts, 
Nor sate your entrails with Thyestean feasts. 
How ill he lives, how shameless, how dis- 
grac’d, 
How keen for human murder whets his taste, 
Who with inhuman knife inflicts the tlow, 
Who hears, unmoved, the slaughter'd heifer 
low, 
Who hears with baby cry the kidling bleat, 
And feeds on birds whom late he fed with 
meat ! 
In slaying these the soul degenerate climbs 
By swift succession to the blackest crimes, 
Let the ox plough, and let him die when old, 
Let the sheep furnish a defence from cold, 
Let the she-goat present her milky teats ; 
But hence with fraud, and cunning snares 
and nets, 
Catch not with limed twigs deluded birds, 
Nor cheat with feather’d meshes norned herds; 
Seek not with baited hook the fish to snare, 
If noxious slaughter, if innoxious spare. 
To deck your board let lite no longer bleed, 
But feed as simple nature bids you feed. 


| 
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[The miscellaneous writings contaived in 
this volume having been long before the 
public, we have confined our selections 
from it to the memoirs of a worthy co- 
temporary, whose labours were inti- 
mately connected with his literary his- 
tory ot his times.] 





ILLIAM CREECH, late book- 

seller in Edinburgh, was born at 
Newbattle, in the neigiibourhood of that 
city, on the 2ist of April 1745, His 
aucestors were respectalle farmers in the 
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69S 
county of Fife, but not in opulent cir- 
cumstances. He was the son of the 
Rev. William Creech, minister of the 
parish of Newbattle, and Mrs. Mary Bu- 
ley, an English lady, nearly related to 
the family of Quarme in Devonshire, se- 
veral of whom have held the office of 
Usher of the Black Rod in the House of 
Lords. The Rev. Mr Creech, who was 
a pious and most respectable clergyman, 
died at the early age of forty, a few 
months after the birth of hisson William, 
leaving besides him, his widow, and two 
very young daughters, Margaret and Ma- 
ry, both of whom died in the month of 
September 1749. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Creech retired with her young charge to 
the village of Dalkeith, where she con- 
tinued to be patronised by the noble 
family of Lothian, who had bestowed the 
living of Newbattle, on her husband ; and 
at the death of her two daughters, she 
resided for some time in Perthshire, and 
her son, we believe, was for a short pe- 
riod at one of the schools in the town of 
Perth, They soon, however, returned 
to Dalkeith, where Mr. Creech received 
an excellent educativn at the school of 
Mr. Barclay, who was one of the ablest 
and most successful teachers of bis day, 
and who had the happiness of directing 
the early studies of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough, the late Lord Vis- 
count Melville, and other eminent cha- 
racters who have since shone in_ public 
life*. ; 

At this school Mr. Creech was also 


_—_ 


* With several of these, the early com- 
panions of his youth, Mr. Creech always 
maintained the strongest friendship ; and 
-he frequently mentioned, with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, the pleasure he felt in meeting, 
not many years ago, so many of his school 
companions, who assembled at social par- 
ties, under the name of “ Barclay’s scho- 
lars,” to talk over their youthful exploits. 
Upon one. of these occasions, which took 
place about a twelvemonth before his death, 
the late Lord Melville was present, aud 
was extremely cheerful and animated. It 
js very remarkable, that, although, at the 
date of the first of these meetings, npwards 
ot forty years had elapsed since the death 
of Mr. Barclay, more than twenty gen- 
tlemen* survived to pay this tribute of 
grateful affection to his memory. And it 
may be added, that all of them were men 
moving in a respectable rank of life, aud 
some of them of great opulence and conse- 
quence, ‘These mectings are still con- 
tinued, though the hand of death has struck 
others of the members as well as the re- 
grctted subject of this sketch. 
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Furie fortunate, in havi 
net of the private tuition | 
mrtg by minister of Kiln bas 
that time private tutor to 
Earl of Glencairn, who dn. ea bh 
Mrs. Creech’s house. Mr, Creech of " 
expressed with gratitude the ady om 
which he derived from the know! 
and kindness of this gentleman rsiom 
the same attention to him a to Mites 
pupils. These young noblemen a. 
tracted a great friendship for Mr. Creech 
and hence arose an intimacy betiveen 
him and the Glencairn family, which con. 
tinued while any of its branches existed. 
After completing his grammatical edy. 
cation at Dalkeith, Mr. Creech removed 
with his mother to Edinburgh, where 
they met with the greatest kindness aud 
attention from many respectable friends 
and particularly from the family of the 
late Mr. Kincaid, then his Majesty's 
printer for Scotland*., Mrs. Kincaid 
who was grand-daughterto Robeit fourti 
Far! of Lothian, and the daughter of Lord 
Charles Kerr, continued that friendship 
which her noble relations had 0 | 
manifested to the widow and sof of their 
favourite clergyman. She was a lady 
of exemplary piety and strict religious 
principles, and took a particular interest 
in inculcating these on the mind of young 
Creech. The impression was strong, and 
remained with him during his life; and 
it was probably from the peculiar views 
of the christian system instilled into him 
by that inestimable lady, that he imbibed 
that strong attacliment to theological 
study, and to the investigation of ava 
riety of points in controversial divinity, 
which characterized him to the last; and 
these topics he habitually applied to, as 
subjects of useful research, and even as 
sources of recreation. [t was not um 
common to find Mr. Creech, in his lei- 
sure hours, examining some particular 
text of Scripture, comparing the different 
readings and opinions of authors upon 
them, and taking notes and observations 
fur assisting him in prosecuting theiuquiry 
and forming his own judgment, 
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* Alexander Kincaid, esq. was a0 ¢m! 
nent bookseller and publisher, and a ge 
tleman of highly cultivated talents and 
manners, He took for many years @ lead- 
ing concern in the management of the a- 
fairs of this city, and died at the 9 
sixty-six, while he held the office of 1“ 
Provost, January 21, 1777. He was ® 
terred with all ‘the public civic honow 
due to his rank; a particular account . 
which is given in the appendix to Arnot 
History of Edinburgh, ath pp 
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At the university at Edinburgh Mr. 
Creech completed his education; and 
being naturally acute, and assiduous in 
his studies, he became an elegant and 
accomplished scholar. At this time it 
was the wish of his friends that he should 
engage in the medical profession; and 
either with this view, or for extending 
his information in general science, he at- 
tended acourse of medical lectures. The 
prospect, however, of being connected 


in business with Mr. Kincaid, deter- 


mined him to embrace the profession of 
a bookseller; and he became an appren- 
tice to that gentleman, and another ex- 
ceilent character, (the late Mr. John 
Bell) then associated as booksellers of 
high respectability, under the firm of 
Kincaid and Bell*. While he was in 
the service of these gentlemen, he had 
the misfortune to lose his pious and wor- 
thy mother,—a lady of very considerable 
talents and accomplishments, and much 
esteemed by all who knew her. She 
died in May 1764, and, notwithstanding 
her very limited income, such was her 
economy and prudent management, that 
a sinall reversion arose for her son after 
the sale of her effects. At his mother’s 
death Mr. Creech became the inmate of 
Mr. Kincaid’s family, in which he was 
uniformly treated with regard and affec- 
tion. 

Mr. Creech continued with Messrs. 


Kincaid and Bell till the year 1766, 


when he went to London for improve- 
ment in his profession, and remained 
there fur more than a year, doing busi- 
ness occasionally for Mr. Kincaid, and 
receiving instructions from the most emi- 
nent booksellers, to whose notice he had 
been strongly recommended, He took 
this opportunity of cultivating an ac. 
quaintance with his mother’s relations, 
who were highly respectable, and with 
one of whom he lived while in London. 
With the view of obtaining a_still more 
extensive knowledge in his business, he 
Svent a considerable part of the follow- 

* Mr. Bell, like his partner Mr. Kin- 
caid, was a man of great worth and talents, 
and well known to all his brethren in Edin- 
burgh and London. He was one of the 
Original founders of the Society of Book- 
sellers of Edinburgh and Leith, and was the 
first preses of that society. - Mr. Bell's 
conduct and character throngh life was 
distinguished by iategrity, liberality, and 
independence, He died in September 
1806, about the age of seventy. A well 
drawn character of him appeared in the 





Edinburgh Evening Courant of 11th Oc- 


tober of that ycar. 


ing year in Holland and Paris. He ree 
turned to Edinburgh in the end of that 
year, or beginning of 1768, 

We noticed the early intimacy of Mr, 
Creech with the Glencairn family. We 
find that, in the year 1770, he made an 
extensive tour through the Continent 
with Lord Kilmaurs, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Glencairn, He went again 
to Holland, Paris, and different parts of 
France ; travelled through Switzerland and 
various parts of Germany, and returned 
home eminently fitted, both from his 
education as a gentleman, and knowledge 
of his profession, to engage and become 
conspicuous in that line of life, where 
education and knowledge are such im- 
portant requisites, 

In the following year, accordingly, he 
was united in business with his friend 
Mr. Kincaid. The company of Kin- 
caid and Bell having been dissolved in 
May 1771, Mr. Creech became partner 
of Mr, Kincaid in the bookselling trade, 
under the firm of Kincaid and Creech, 
and this firm continued till May, 1773, 
when Mr. Kincaid, who was much occu- 
pied by his duties as a magistrate, as well 
as with his engagements as King’s printer, 
and indeed had given his name only to 
introduce his young friend to his con- 
nections, withdres entirely from the bu- 
siness,—and the whole thus devolved on 
Mr. Creech, who carried it on for above 
forty years with abundant enterprize and 
success*, 

During that long time, Mr, Creech 





* It may not be improper here to re- 
cord, that the premises occupied by Mr, 
Creech, had been for many years distin- 
guished as the priacipal bookseller’s shop 
in Edinburgh. Mr. Kincaid had been the 
successor of Mr, James Macewen, a book- 
seller of considerable note, who had also 
an establishment in London. Mr. Wil- 
liam Strahan, Mr. Andrew Millar, (both 
of whom early settled in London,) and Mr. 
Kincaid, were his apprentiees, a circum- 
stance which no doubt laid the foundation 
of the intimate connection between these 
eminent men. The celebrated Allan Ram- 
say is said to have occupied, for his cireu- 
lating library, the premises immediately 
above Mr. Macewen’s shop. The situa- 
tion of the house is particularly striking, 
at the top of the high street, commanding 
a view of the bay of Musselburgh, Gos- 
ford House in East Lothian, &c.; and 
having been the resort of the most distin- 
guished literary characters of Scotland for 
the period of fully 2 bundred years, it has 
been thought not unsuitable, in the present 
publication, tu preserve a view of it, by 


the engraving at the end of this geome 
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had aconcern in most of the principal 
literary productions which appeared in 
Scotland, and was intimately acquainted 
with all the eminent authors who, during 
that period, conferred such lustre on our 
country. He was also the correspon- 
dent of some distinguished literary cha- 
racters in England. With Lord Kames, 
Mr. Creech was in habits of particular 
intimacy, being honoured with the friend- 
ship of that celebrated judge and philo- 
sopher, and the publisher of many of his 
works*. He was also the original pub- 
lisher of the woiks of Dr. Blair, Dr. 
Beattie, Dr. George Campbell, Dr. Cul- 
len, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Mackenzie, bord 
Woodhouselee, Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, Dr. Adam, Burns 
the poet, and of many other illustrious 
dadividuals, 

Those elegant and classical works, the 
Mirror and Lounger, the appearance of 
which: formed a wew era in the litera- 
ture of Ediaburgh, were originally pub- 
dished by Mr. Creech, Of! the Mirror, 
a vumber was delivered at his shop every 
Tuesday and Saturday morning. The 
irst paper of the Mirror appeared on Sa- 
aurday 23d January 1779, and continued 
till Saturday the 27th May 1781. The 
Lounger in like manner began to be pub- 
fished on Saturday the 5th of February 
4785, aud concluded on Saturday the 
6th of January, 1787. These works af- 
forded a source of great literary amuse- 
ment to the Edinburgh public, and the 
anticipation of the pleasure of next 
week’s Mirroror Lounger was universally 
felt. We believe even Mr. Creech did 
not know at the time who the authors 
were, except the principal contributor 
and conductor, Mr. Mackenzie, The 
works became soon generally popular 
throughout the kingdom, and passed 
through many editions, in the latter of 
which the names of the author of each 
aumber were published, The learned 
and elegant society, known by the name 
efthe * Mirror Club,” consisted of Mr. 
Mackenzie, Lord Craig, Lord Aber- 
erombie, Lord Bannatyne, Lord Cullen, 
Mr. George Hume, and Mr. George 
Ogilvie. A few other literary gentle- 
Men also contributed papers. 

Mr. Creech was one of the original 
founders of the Speculative Society of 
Edinburgh, a seciety which has now ex- 
tsted above half a century, and can 
boast among its members of the names of 
manv characters who have highly dis- 


——— 





* See Lord Woodhousciee'’s 


; Life of 
Kanes, | 
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tinguised themselves in public and n, 
fessional life, as well as in literary ar, 
af ws y at 
tamment®, Not many weeks bef 
Mr. Creech’s death, the society dalee 
brated their fiftieth aNniversary at’a di : 

Ds 
ner, which was attended by many of the 
lords of session, clergy, professors, law. 
yers, &c. who had all been active mem. 
bers in their day. On this occasion the 
Reverend Dr. Baird, principal of the 
University,was chairman, and Dr. Gres. 
ory, Croupier, Mr, Creech, from the 
rapid decline of his health, was unableto 
attend, which he extremely regretted: 
his name stood at the head of the list of 
members, That list was printed at the | 
time, and we find the six original mem: 
bers there stated to have been 

William Creech, | 

Allan Maconochie, (now Lord Meas 
dowbank,) — 

Alexander Belches, (advocate,) 

John Bruce, (formerly professor of 
logic in the University of Edinburgh, 
afterwards historiographer to the 
Kast India Company,) 

John Bonar, (solicitor of excise,) 

John Mackenzie, (of Dolphington.) 

At different periods of his life Mr, 

Creech was a member of the town-coun; 
cil of Edinburgh. He was a merchant. 
counsellor, when the keen political con- 
test for the representation in parliament 
of the city in the yéar 1780 took place, 
between the late Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
and Mr, Miller, now Sir William Miller, 
Lord Glenlee, and voted in the iterest 
of the lattert. Mr. Creech was after 
wards a magistrate in the years 1788 and 
1789, and in the years 1791 and 1792. 
He also filled the office of Lord Provost, 
or chiet magistrate, from 1811 to 1813.— 
He interfered very little with the politics 
of the country. In as far as his private 
opinion went, he was a warn friend to 

* The Speculative Society was insti- 

tuted in 1764, for improvement in literary 
composition and public speaking. ‘They 
have the property of a hall in the College, 
granted by the Town-Council, the patrons, 
and hold their meetings once a week 
during the winter session of the University 
Classes, 
t We believe there has not since been 

such a keen canvass in the council at 
election of a member of parliament as 
slace on that occasion, There was a dou- 
Die return. and a long discussion took place 
ina committee of the House of 
where many nice points, as to the 
of the electors, were, dete 
Lawrence Dundas was ultimately 
duly elected, oe 
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the system and measures of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville, which he uniformly sup- 
ported. With the latter nobleman he 
was intimately acquainted, and felt strong 
attachment both to himself personally, 
and to his family and connexions, 

Mr. Creech’s literary acquisitions were 
extremely respectable. We have men- 
tioned that he had a very liberal educa- 
tion, and in youth paid great attention 
to his studies. The store which he then 
laid up he did not fail to preserve and in« 
crease ; and by constant reading, and the 
advantage of a retentive memory, he not 
only maintained through life that taste 
for classical literature for which he was 
remarked in youth, but acquired that 
general knowledge and popular informa- 
tion, which made his society so accep- 
table to everyclass. Many of his literary 
friends were particularly attached to him ; 
indeed, for a long course of years his 
shop, during a part of the day, was the 
resort of most of the clergy of the city, 
of the professors, of the University, and 
other public men and eminent authors; 
and his dwelling-house was equally fre- 
quented in the morning hours by many 
of the same characters, who met to dis- 
cuss with him their literary projects, 
Ilis breakfast-room was a sort of literary 
lounge, which went for a loug time by 
the name of “ Creech’s levee.” His so- 
cial engagements were rather more nu- 
merous than was consistent with the va. 
ticty of business in which he was im. 
mersed ; yet neither these engagements, 
nor the multiplicity of his other concerns, 
prevented him from finding leisure for 
reading and reflection. For many years 
of his life, he was in use to sit up very 
late at night, reading and taking notes 
of his subject. He was particularly fond, 
as was before noticed, of studying points 
in theological controversy, and-read with 
zeal every author who wrote upon any of 
the doctrinal subjects of the Christian 
religion, His own views were strictly 
Calvinistical, 

{t will naturally be supposed, that, 
during such a career, Mr. Creech must 
have had a great correspondence with 
the learned men whose works he pub- 
lished, and with whom he lived in such 
habits of intimacy; and he certainly bad 
$0, to a degree, perhaps, greater than any 
individual in bis situation ever enjoyed. 
Ele was often pressed to make a selection 
of that correspondence, and, combining 
it with the information and anecdotes 
which he possessed respecting the writers 
and their works, to publish a volume, 
which would be original and interesting. 


This intention he had in view, but it is to 
be regretted he never executed it. He 
was careless in preserving many of these 
letters, and some of them which were 
mixed with private affairs, we know he 
destroyed, along with many other papers, 
a short time before his death. 

Mr, Creech was also frequently chair- 
man of the different public bodies of 
Edinburgh; and at the time-of bis death 
was preses of the committee of the so- 
ciety for propagating Christian Knowledge 
in Scotland, whose extensive labours and 
wise application of the large revenue 
under their charge have contributed in- 
calculably to the public religion and 
morality of the country. He was also Pele 
low of the Royal and Antiquarian Socie- 
ties of Edinburgh, He auended regu- 
larly the established church, was long an 
elder of the high church session of this 
city, having been nominated while his 
friend Dr. Blair was one of the clergy- 
men, and was the senior member of that 
very respectable body when he died, 

While Mr. Creech was thus remarked 
in literary and. public life, he was still 
more distinguished in domestic and soe 
cial circles. Here, indeed, he was uni- 
versally known and admired. Possessed 
of a constant flow of spirits, and habitual 
cheerfulness ;—of an uncommon fund of 
agreeable information, and of manuers 
the most unassuming and engaging, his 
company was every where courted. His 
sallies of humour and wit were gene= 
rally very successful; and, although this 
species of pleasantry is often indulged 
without much regard to the feelings of 
others, it was remarked that Mr, Creech 
avoided every kind of detraction, or per- 
sonal allusion that might seriously of- 
fend;—indeed, good-nature, urbanity, 
aud alfability of manner were prominent 
parts of his characier, It has been ob- 
served, that the practice of retailing anec- 
dote is often “the subterfuge of those 
who without genius wish to shine in con- 
versation ;” but, if the remark be true in 
general, we may quote Mr, Creech as an 
honourable exception. With no want 
of genius, and an imagination sufficiently 
vivid, he was remarkably fond of nar- 
rating anecdotes, and pourtraying the 
singularities of whimsical characiers; and 
in no department of his social powers did 
he afford more entertaininent to his 
friends. Few will ever forget the enjoy- 
ment they have experienced by the re- 
cital of his many and well-known storics. 
His talents in conversation, however, wee 
not confined merely to what is light and 


humorous; on almost every topic that oc- 
currer 
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702 
curred in convivial intercourse, his infor- 
mation was extensive and varied; and, 
where a subject was introduced, whiclr 
could be treated only by persons of read- 
ing and reflection, the stores of Mr. 
Creech’s mind were proved to be choice 
andabundant. Strangers who happened 
to be in company with him, were particu- 
Jarly struck with his good humour and 
powers of conversation, and often, ata 
distance, mentioned him as in these re- 
spects singularly agreeable. When Mr. 
Creech was present, conversation seldom 
became insipid; or, if it was likely to 
flag, he had a happy talent of introducing 
some subject that was’ interesting or 
amusing; and by his varied observations, 
promoted ease and cheerfulness. “With 
these qualities, it may easily be con- 
ceived he was a most desirable guest, 
and a most pleasant companion, 

Mr. Creech passed a great part of his life 
in these social scenes, more indeed than 
was consistent with a due regard to his 

rivate concerns, and to his badily health, 
although that was for a long period re- 
markably entire and vigorous. He had 
more leisure than falls to the lot of most 
men of business, being little encumbered 
with family affairs. He was never mar- 
ried. When in the prime of life, with all 
the prospects of a successful career be- 
fore him, he was engaged to a most ami- 
able and interesting lady, who falling into 
bad health a short time previous to their 
intended union, died on the eve of her 
departure for Lisbon, where her phy- 
sicians had some hopes she might recover. 
This disappointment made a deep and 
permanent impression on Mr. Creech’s 
mind. ‘To the object of his choice, he 
was tenderly attached; and, though ai- 
terwards engaved in a long life of busi- 
ness, and bustle, and gaiety, he was 
often known, in moments of retirement, 
to speak with deep affliction of a loss, 
which to him never could be repaired, 
In the period of confinement which pre- 
_ ceded his dissolution, and when, al- 
though averse to confess it, he must have 
felt the fatal presages of mortality, he 
frequently spoxe of this lady as still the 
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object of his fondest rem 

Creech’s health sredeatie ca Na ; 
“ , . a 

considerable time before his death 

he died on the 14th of January _ 

haviug nearly completed his 70th year > 

It has perhaps fallen to the tor of few 
men to have enjoyed more than MM, 
Creech did, the correspondence pa 
confidence of inost of the great lit 
characters who flourished in Scotland 
from about the middle to the end of the 
last century, With Lord Kames, D; 
Robertson, Dr. Blair, Dr. George Camp. 
bell, Dr. Adam Smith, Lord Hailes 
Lord Woodhouselee, Dr. Beattie, tad 
many other illustrious authors, he was 
1a the habits of constant indunacy sand 
of many other eminent men of the same 
class, whom we still have the happiness to 
retain among us, Professor Dugald Stes 
wart, Mr. Mackenzic, Lord Meadows 
bank, Dr. Gregory, Sc» he possessed 
till his death the warmest friendship and 
esteem, 

He was frequently in the magistracy 
of this city, and was solicited, in the 
year 1811, to accept the office of Lord 
Provost, which, we believe, he did with 
reluctance, and against the advice of his 
private friends, as, both from his habits 
and advanced time of life, he felt him. 
self then unsuited for so public a situa. 
tion. But he yielded to the wishes of 
his friends in the Tuwn-Council, 

Abuut a year ago, Mr. Creech was 
seized with an illness which gradually in. 
creased, and has at last proved fatal. 
In losing him, the city has certainly lost 
one of its ornaments, But it was notin 
public so much as in private life that he 
shone chiefly conspicuous. His conver- 
sational talents, whether the subject was 
gay, or serious, or learned; lis universal 
good-humour and pleasantry; and: his 
unrivalled talent in , describing to ase 
cial party the peculiarities of eccentric 
character, will be long remembered by 
the numerous circles to whom his many 
pleasing qualities so much endeared hua, 
aud who now so sincerely regret that be 
is lost to them for ever,” 
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COMPLETION or FORTY VOLUMES! 


The Editor cunnot avoid expressing his satisfaction ut having enjoyed, during a period of 
TWENTY Y=ARS, (life und health, to complete FuRTY votumES of thes Miaseany 
He can scarcely expect to mect his readers ut the end of a second such series of years his 
volumes ; for, alas /—short as is the time, huw few of those literary friends who supported hia, 


early exertions, have trayelled with kim even thus far ! ; 
In looking back, he has nothing to regret but those dear and valued. friends !—He . 





conducted a public Journal through an eventful pertod, in which men's souls have been pus 
the severest rials ; yet he hus never sacrificed the truth, nor compromised the principle 
which this Miscellany wag originully undertaken, however complicated may, have ote ys 


eircumslaners of the world. >. 


The woith of such Copsisténey has been proved by a constant accession of new coatjeters 


and by an unifirmity of public pat: onage, which show, that, however Editors, Authors 
mares h 7d tinue te be conducted with the same 
truth, and to pringiples consecrated by reuson and philosophy, it may, like them, enWie” 


Un may pass. away, if this Miscellany con 


ever. 


A General [ndex is in preparation te the past Forty Volumes, and the 
FORTY-FIRST Volume is published this first day of February, 1816, 


Tavistock-Sauare. 
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